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ANNOUNCEMENT 


COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 

The  University  offers  the  following  courses : 
In  Columbia  College  : 

A  four-years  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.B 

In  the  School  of  Law  : 

A  three-years  course  leading  to  the  degree  of       ....       LL.B. 
In  the  School  of  Medicine  (College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons)  • 

A  four-years  course  leading  to  the  degree  of         .         .         .         .         M.D. 
In  the  School  of  Mines  : 

A  four-years  course  in  Mining  Engineering  leading  to  the  degree  of      E.M. 
Mining  and  Geology  "  "  EM 

Metallurgy  "  «  Met.E] 

In  the  School  of  Chemistry  : 

A  four-years  course  in  Analytical  Chemistry  leading  to  the  degree  of      B.S. 
Industrial  Chemistry  "  "  b.s! 

Organic  Chemistry  "  "  b]s! 

In  the  School  of  Engineering  : 

A  four-years  course  in  Civil  Engineering  leading  to  the  degree  of  C.E. 

Sanitary  Engineering         "  "  C.e! 

Electrical  Engineering       "  "  E.e! 

Mechanical  Engineering    "  "  Mech.E.' 

In  the  School  of  Architecture  : 

A  four-years  course  in  Architecture  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S. 

In  Teachers  College  : 

Certain  courses  that  are  accepted  in  partial  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for 
the  degrees  of  A.B.,  A.M.,  and  Ph.D. ;  besides  various  courses  leading  to  the 
Teachers  College  diploma. 
Summer  Session  : 

Certain  courses  which  are  accepted  in  partial  fulfilment  of  the  requirements 
for  the  various  degrees  and  for  the  Teachers  College  diploma. 

Also  many  courses  under  the  various  faculties,  especially  the  Faculties  of 
Philosophy,  Political  Science,  Pure  Science,  and  Applied  Science,  leading  to 
the  university  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  A  com- 
bination of  courses  under  the  Faculties  of  Law  and  Political  Science  leads  to 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws. 

The  various  courses  comprising  the  first-year  work  in  the  School  of  Law, 
the  School  of  Medicine,  and  the  School  of  Architecture,  and  also  those  com- 
prising the  first  and  the  second-year  work  in  the  School  of  Mines,  the  School 
of  Chemistry,  and  the  School  of  Engineering,  are  open,  as  electives,  to  students 
in  the  College  who  have  become  such  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  Junior 
year.  By  a  judicious  arrangement  of  his  course,  such  a  student  may  qualify 
himself  to  enter  the  second  year  in  the  School  of  Law,  the  School  of  Medicine, 
or  the  School  of  Architecture,  or  the  third  year  in  the  Schools  of  Mines, 
Chemistry,  or  Engineering,  at  the  completion  of  his  collegiate  course  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  courses  that  lead  to  the  various  degrees,  Columbia 
University,  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  who  wish  to  make  a  serious 
study  of  any  special  branch  of  knowledge,  offers  to  them,  according  to  their 
stage  of  advancement,  special  courses  in  Philosophy,  in  History,  in  Literature 
and  the  Languages,  and,  under  certain  restrictions,  in  Pure  and  Applied  Science. 
For  admission  to  any  one  of  these  special  courses,  the  student  must  show  that 
he  is  competent  to  take  the  course.  On  the  completion  of  such  special  course  a 
certificate  will  be  granted  by  the  faculty  under  which  his  principal  subject  lies. 
Information  and  circulars  as  to  any  of  the  above  courses  may  be  had  by 
addressing  the  Secretary  of  the  University.  The  annual  circulars  are  issued  in 
the  Spring  and  are  made  as  accurate  as  possible,  but  the  right  is  reserved  to 
change  details  of  work  offered,  as  circumstances  require. 

The  catalogue  of  the  University  is  published  in  December,  and  is  sold  at 
twenty-five  cents  a  copy. 
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OFFICERS    OF    THE    SUMMER    SESSION 
1900 

Administrative  Board 

Seth  Low,  LL.D. 
President  of  the  University 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Ph  D    LL  D 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education,  Dean  of  *  Eacuity  of  Philosophy 

James  Earl  Russell,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  the  History  of  Education,  Dean  of  Teachers  College 


Director  of  the  Summer  Session     Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Ph  D    LL  D 
Secretary  of  the  Summer  Session       .        Walter  Hammond  Nichols,  B.S.' 


FACULTY   OF    THE    SUMMER    SESSION 

FraNkl.N  THOMAS  Baker  .         .  English  Language  and  Literature 

English  and  -ttaZSHSltatE?  ^"^  "1™*"*  "^  ;  ^'"^  j" 
and,iteratnre,  Teachers  io^C^l^^X  "  **"  ^ 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler  Dr, 

A  R    n  ,      ..    TT  .  *          '         *  Philosophy  and  Education 

A.B.,  Columbia  University,  1882  ;  A.M.,  1883,  and  Ph  D     188^  .  T  T  n     * 
Syracuse  University,  1898  •  universitv  fe\]L  !„    I  1        L    '       4  '  *'  honoris  cau™, 

versities  of  Berlin  and  Paris   ZTT  7      .phll°S°Ph^  l882~85  J  student  at  the  Uni- 

tutor,  x886-89,  and  LjL  tp  SstoV  72  "  t^/'  *******  C°U^> l885"86  i 
chology,  and [lecturer  o^the  histor  '  *  -9°  Pr°feM°r  °f  PhilosoPh^  e^s,  and  psy- 
phiJophy  and  J^^^^TZ^  vTr^  ^  ?  ^^  * 
Teachers  (now  Teachers  CoUe^ftS.  New  York  College  for  the  Training  of 

A  2e£  s  £  p  •  s^r  ssr-  Hte-ature'  H—d  u-!- 

University,   ,888-8,  j    instructor   *„  Enrfith      »s  '  ^"^l  '"  En8rlish'  Harvard 

Massachuseuslnsttateo    Tectao°o,v     8  „'       T9"  =   aSS°Ci"e  Pr°feSS°r  °f   E°^< 
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James  McKeen  Cattell Psychology 

A.B.  Lafayette  College,  1880,  and  A.M.,  1883  ;  Ph.D.,  Leipzig,  1886 ;  student  at  Gott- 
mgen,  Leipzig,  Paris,  and  Geneva,  1880-82  ;  fellow  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  x882-83- 
student  and  assistant  in  the  University  of  Leipzig,  l883-86 ;  lecturer  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  1888;  professor  of  psychology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  x 888-0 1  • 
professor  of  experimental  psychology,  X891-96;  professor  of  psychology,  x896-;  member 
and  President  (1895)  of  the  American  Psychological  Association;  fellow  and  vice-presi- 
dent (1898)  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  ;  fellow  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Sciences;  member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  the 
London  Aristotelian  Society,  the  London  Neurological  Society,  the  American  Physiolog- 
ical Society,  and  the  American  Society  of  Naturalists;  co-editor  of  the  Psychological 
Review;  responsible  editor  of  Science 

Richard  Elwood  Dodge  ^        *z 

Geography 

A.B.,  Harvard,  1890;  A.M.,  1894;  assistant  in  geology,  Harvard  University,  1891-94. 
instructor  in  geology,  Harvard  University,  x894^5  ;  instructor  in  geology  and  geography,' 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  X895-96;  associate  professor  of  natural  Science 
1896-97;  professor  of  geography,  1897- ;  fellow  and  recording  secretary  of  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences;  fellow  Geological  Society  of  America;  fellow  American  Geo- 
graphical Society ;  member  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  Geological  Society  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science;  editor 
of  The  Journal  0/  School  Geography  ;  associate  editor  of  the  Bulletin  0/ the  A  merican 
Geographical  Society 

William  Hallock  .  „,     . 

Physics 

N^nfrT^  yiVerSity'  l879;  ph-D..Wurzburg,  l88i ;  Phar.D.,  honoris  causd, 
National  College  of  Pharmacy,  x892  ;  assistant  in  physics,  Wurzburg,  1880-82  ;  physicist 

««     *,  g  !Cy'  l882~9t;    pr°feSSOr  °f  Physics-  Corcoran    Scientific    School, 

1884-86;  assistant-in-charge  of  the  Astro-physical  Observatory  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, 1891-92;  professor  of  chemistry  and  toxicology,  National  College  of  Pharmacy 
1889-92 ;  adjunct-professor  of  physics,  Columbia  University,  1892- 

Abraham  Valentine  Williams  Jackson         ....         English 

Columbia  College,  A  B.,  x883,  A.M.,  x884,  L.H.D.,  x885,  and  Ph.D.,  x886 ;  prize  fellow 
in  letters,  Columbia  College,  x883-86 ;  assistant  in  English  and  instructor  in  Zend,  x886  ■ 
student  at  the  University  of  Halle,  x887-89;  instructor  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Iranian 
languages,  1889-91;  adjunct-professor  of  the  English  language  and  literature,  x89x-9S. 
professor  of  the  Indo-Iranian  languages,  1895-  ' 

Cassius  Jackson  Keyser Mathematics 

B.S.,  Missouri  State  University,  x892;  A.M.,  Columbia  University,  x896;  president  of 
he  Missouri  Valley  Teachers  Association,  1889-90;  tutor  in  mathematics,  Missouri  State 
University,  1891-02 ;  professor  of  mathematics,  New  Paltz  State  Normal  School,  1892-04  • 
ft?*"1  Summer  School,  University  of  Michigan,  x894;  instructor  in  mathematics,' 
Smith  Academy,  Washington  University,  x 894-95 ;  graduate  scholar  in  mathematics 
Columbia  University,  X895-96;  fellow  in  mathematics,  x896-97 ;  tutor  in  mathematics, 
1897- ;  instructor  m  mathematics,  Barnard  College,  x897- ;  member  of  the  American 
Mathematical  Society 

Francis  Ernest  Lloyd Botany 

A.B.,  Princeton  University,  1891 ;  A.M.,  x895;  assistant  in  biology,  Williams  College, 
1891-92 ;  professor  of  biology  and  geology,  Pacific  University,  Oregon,  x892-95  ;  professor 
of  biology  Pacific  University,  Oregon,  x895-97  ;  adjunct-professor  of  biological  science 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  x897- ;  botanist  of  Lumholz  expedition  to  Mexico 
1892;  botanist  Columbia  College  expedition  to  Puget  Sound,  x896;  associate  editor  of 
the  Bulletin  o/the  Torrey  Botanical  Club 


Frank  Morton  McMurry         .        .         Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching 

ll  £i;^XZ"S°'  °f  'he0ry  "'  PraCti°e  °£  tMChing'  T-»- <W,  civ- 

John  Angus  MacVannel       .  p^-j^^i        jt^, 

Philosophy  and  Education 

chology  and  education,  Pratt,  Institute,  Brooklyn,  x897-  •   lecturer  in    d   IZ    J,       i  , 

sszse d  Sciences'  ■** ;  teurer ;-  "S^kekess 

Paul  Monroe 

.  _    _  History 

r>  i  u-  ^'.uuiyeisuy  ot  ^nicago,  1895-97;  instructor  in  history,  Teachers  Collet 
CoIumbla  University,  l897-99  ;  adjunct-professor  of  the  history  of  educat'n X 

GEORGE   CLINTON   DENSMORE   ODELL  .  .  Rhetoric  and  ^^ 

felfow ^En^n  ^T^  ™?  ''  ^  ^  Md  Ph-D'  l8*  !  ^llow  in  letters,  ,889-91  ; 
fellow  m  Enghh,  ,891-92;  xnstructor  in  English  and  classical  languages,  Columb  m 
Grammar  School,  1892-95  ;  assistant  in  rhetoric  and  English  comnositiL  «  °1Umbia 
in  rhetoric  and  English  composition,  1896-  composition,  1895-96 ;  tutor 

CHARLES   RUSSELL  Richards  ....  Manual  Training 

B  S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  l885  ;  assistant  superintendent  of  Whittier 

x^7  88  Zry'  f  5  7  ;  I1"011"  °f  manUaI  *****  InduStrial  Educati-  AssociadoT 
1887-88  ,  professor  of  manual  training  and  director  of  department  of  science  and  technol 
ogy,  Pratt  Institute,  l888-98 ;  professor  of  manual  training  and  director  of  the  deoar  ~ 
ment,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1898-  P 

Watson  Lewis  Savage  .  r>7     .    ,  „    .   . 

.  „     .    ,  Physical  Training 

het  C  A,mherStQQCoI1^e;  l882  !  M-D-,  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  x885  •  A  M    Am 
herst  College,  1885;    resident  physician  and   surgeon,   St    Peter's   Hosoital     tT'Yi 
,885-87;  medical  director  of  the  Berkeley  Athletic  i ,  Ly -urn  an I  I %£*      I  f' 
member  of  the  British  Medical  Society,  London;   membe/of  the  New  Y k  Countv 
Medical  Society  ;  member  of  American  Academy  of  Medicine  ■  member  of  th!  1  * 

pS  Ed  ^ th%Ad— <  °f  ^ical  'Education     meX^of °  he^Tork 
Phys.cal  Education  Society  ;  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Society  of  Col  We  cTZ 

SET."-?1  dirr;and  president  °f  ^^Ph^D^X^sr 

Limited,  l89o;  director  of  the  gymnasium,  Columbia  University,  1897-  lnstlt"te> 

Edward  Lee  Thorndike  ...  p 

A.B    Wesleyan  University,  1895  ;  A.B.,  Harvard  University!  l8g6  ■  A  M    .SoT^PhD^ 
Columbia  University,  1898;  instructor  in  education  and  teach  ne  Western' P  '  tt    ' 

versity,  College  for  Women,  ,898-99  ,  member  of  the  Au,^^^^^' 
instructor  in  genetic  psychology,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  vJZ7^s9t  ' 


Other  Instructors 

Jessie  Hubbell  Bancroft  ....  Physical  Training 

Normal  student,  Minneapolis  School  of  Physical  Culture,  1889  ;  student  Jenness-Miller 
course  in  phys.cal  training,  Winona,  Minn.,  1890  ;  graduate  State  Normal  School,  Winona, 
Minn  1890  ;  visiting  instructor  of  physical  training  in  St.  Katharine's  Hall,  Ida  Institute 
and  Immaculate  Conception  Academy,  Davenport,  Iowa,  1891 ;  student  in  the  Harvard 
Summer  School  of  Gymnastics,  1891 ;  director  and  instructor  of  physical  training,  Harlem 
Young  Women  s  Christian  Association,  1892-93  !  visiting  instructor  in  physical  training 
Rutgers  Female  College,  1892,  and  the  Classical  School  for  Girls,  Harlem  1892-93  ' 
instructor  in  physical  training,  Normal  College,  New  York,  1893;  director  of  physical 
training,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.),  public  schools,  1893- 

Gustav  Herrman  Bojus Physical  Training 

New  York  Turn  Verein  Training  School,  1884  5  instructor  in  the  New  York  Turn  Verein 
Training  School,  1884-90;  instructor  at  the  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Turn  Verein  1891-97- 
instructor  at  the  Harvard  Summer  School,  1896 ;  director  of  physical  training,  Elizabeth,' 
N.  J.,  public  schools,  1897;  instructor  in  the  Gymnasium,  Columbia  University,  1898- 

Oswald  Rudolf  Eklof Manual  Training 

Graduate  of  Institute  of  Pedagogy  and  Sloyd,  Stockholm,  1890;  student  of  Naas 
Sweden,  1891 ;  student  in  the  Sloyd  Training  School,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  teacher  of 
sloyd,  State  Reformatory,  Concord,  Mass.,  1892-95;  teacher  of  sloyd  in  public  schools 
Westbrook,  Maine,  1895-98  5  instructor  in  wood-working,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  1898- 

Charles  Holroyd Swimming 

Instructor  in  Bradford  Swimming  Club,  Yorkshire,  England,  1877-78  ;  Dewsbury  Swim- 
ming Club,  Yorkshire,  England,  1881-82  ;  Nelson  Swimming  Club,  Lancashire,  England 
1885-88  ;  Burnley  Public  Baths,  Lancashire,  England,  1886-87  5  National  Swimming  Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia,  1892-97  ;  instructor  in  swimming,  Columbia  University  Gymnasium 
1898- 

LiDA  BROWN  McMurry Elementary  Teaching 

Graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Normal,  111.,  1874  ;  teacher  in  public  schools, 
1874-78,  1884-91 ;  training  teacher  in  the  elementary  department  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  Normal,  111.,  1891- 

George  Ruppert  Seikel Physical  Training 

Instructor  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Academy,  1897-99;.  student  at  the  Harvard  University 
Summer  School,  1899  ;  assistant  instructor  in  the  Gymnasium,  Columbia  University,  1899-- 
member  of  the  North  American  Gymnastic  Union. 

Amy  Schussler Elementary   Teaching 

Teachers  College  diploma,  1889 ;  teacher  of  first  grade,  Horace  Mann  School,  1889-99  ■ 
critic  teacher,  Experimental  School,  1899- 

Lucy  Hess  Weiser Manual  Training 

Teachers  College  diploma,  1895  ;  instructor  in  manual  training,  Horace  Mann  School, 
1895-99 ;  instructor  in  public  schools,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  1899- 


General  Statement 

The  first  Summer  Session  of  Columbia   University  will  open  on  Monday, 

e«LwI9°°;    "^    TinUe   UntU   Fdday'    AugUSt    Ia       The   concluding 
examlnat         for  those  desiring  tQ  be  ^.^  ^  ^^  ^  ^  ^ 

or  Zir      i      C°UrSeS  att6nded  '^  thC  W°rk  d°ne  t0Ward  de^>  diplomas 
or  teachers   hcenses,  will  be  held  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  August  o  and  10 
Instruction  will  begin  on  July  5  and  close  August  8.     Each  course  will  con- 
worW     r    7'TS  °r  °ther  6XerCiSeS'  °r  thdr  e(*uivalent  in  labor^ory  or  field 

who su«  ."I  T  ^  thG  SUmmer  SeSSi°n  ""*  °n]y  be  clairaed  by  those 

who  sustain  satisfactorily  the  examination  at  the  conclusion  of  the  course      The 

credlt  to  be  allowed  to  the  courses  offered,  when  taken  in  partial  fulfilment  of 

Collie ^rTntS-  Vegree  ^   C°1Umbia    Universit^  °r  for  a  Teachers 

College  diploma,  is  stated  on  pages  8  and  9. 

Required  Fees 

All  fees  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  registration. 

1— Matriculation  fee 

T, .    ,      ..  $5.00 

JytntlZlnt^  T'f  °f  tHe  SUmmer  SeSSi°n'  WiH  reUeve  thestude*  *™ 
any  iurther  payment  for  matriculation  in  case  he  registers  afterward  fnr  .*.  1 

Colkl  and  5I;h        A°  ^       ^l  regiS'ered  iD  C°lumbk  University,  including  Barnard 

2 — Tuition  fee 

w     .    .  $25.00- 

jnNo  student  may  take  courses  in  more  than  two  Departments,  or  more  than  three  courses 

Optional  Fee 

Gymnasium  fee 

Admission 

There  will  be  no  formal  examinations  for  admission.  Students,  both  men 
and  women,  will  be  admitted  to  sueh  eourses  as  they  are  fonnd  qualified  by 
the  respective  instructors  to  pursue  to  advantage.  The  regular  exercises  of 
the  Summer  Session  will  begin  promptly  on  July  5.  After  July  10  no  change 
of  courses  will  be  allowed,  nor  will  credit  for  attendance  upon  the  Summe 
Session  be  given  to  students  entering  after  that  date. 
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Registration 

Students  are  requested  to  present  themselves  for  registration  on  July  2  and 
3,  between  9  A.  m.  and  5  P.  m.,  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Summer 
Session,  Room  213  Library.  Registration  will  be  on  blanks  furnished  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  purpose,  which  are  to  be  immediately  filed  with  the  Bursar, 
Room  109  Library,  to  whom  at  the  same  time  the  amount  of  the  matriculation 
and  tuition  fees  is  to  be  paid.  If  the  gymnasium  fee,  or  the  special  fee  for 
instruction  in  swimming,  is  to  be  paid  by  any  student,  it  must  also  be  paid 
then. 

Consultations 

The  Director  of  the  Summer  Session  and  the  several  officers  of  instruction 
will  be  at  the  University  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with  students  on  July 
2  and  3,  from  10  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  The  office  of  the  Director  and  of  each  in- 
structor will  be  indicated  in  Room  213  Library,  and  on  the  several  Bulletin 
Boards.  On  and  after  Thursday,  July  5,  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session 
and  each  officer  of  instruction  will  have  a  stated  hour  for  consultation  daily. 
A  schedule  of  these  consultation  hours  will  be  furnished  at  the  office  of  the 
Secretary,  Room  213  Library,  and  will  be  posted  on  the  various  Bulletin 
Boards  throughout  the  University. 

Examinations 

On  Thursday,  August  9,  and  Friday,  August  10,  stated  examinations  will 
be  held  in  the  several  courses.  On  the  basis  of  these  examinations  certificates 
will  be  issued,  which  certificates,  signed  by  the  President  of  the  University 
and  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session,  together  with  the  corresponding 
records  in  the  office  of  the  Bursar,  will  become  part  of  the  regular  academic 
record  of  each  student. 

Credit  for  Courses  in  Summer  Session 

The  courses  of  the  Summer  Session  will  be  accepted  as  follows  : 

By  the  Faculty  of  Columbia  College  in  partial  fulfilment  of  the  requirements 
for  the  degree  of  A.B.,  each  course  counting  as  the  equivalent  of  a  one-hour 
course  for  one  year  (October  to  June) : 

Botany  S3,  s8. 

Education  sia,  s2,  S4,  s6,  sl3a. 

English  s2,  SI5,  SI7. 

Rhetoric  sA,  sB. 

Geography  s2,  s6. 

History  si  a. 

Mathematics  sA,  si,  s2. 

Philosophy  si. 

Physics  si,  si  a. 

Psychology  s2,  si  I. 


' 


in  Vttt  ©it®  of  Utew  %ox\\ 

SUMMER  SESSION 
1 900 


There  will  be  a  summer  session  of  Columbia 
University,  including  Teachers  College,  beginning  in 
July,  1900.  Courses  will  be  offered  in  a  wide  range  of 
subjects.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  needs  of 
teachers  in  elementary,  secondary,  and  normal  schools, 
and  in  colleges.  Due  credit  for  the  courses  of  the  sum- 
mer session  will  be  given  to  candidates  for  degrees  or  for 
Teachers  College  diplomas. 

A  special  circular  of  the  summer  session,  to  be 
issued  about  January  1,  i9oo,  containing  a  detailed  an- 
nouncement of  the  courses,  information  concerning  fees, 
provisions  for  the  board  and  lodging  of  students,  and  the 
like,  will  be  sent  upon  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
University. 


GMumbia  Itttiwmitij 

SUMMER  SESSION 
1900 


Name 

(Each  name  in  full) 

P.  0.  Address 


I  hope  to  be  able  to  attend  the  Summer  Session  of  Columbia 

University,   July  5— August   8,    1900,    and    to   take    the    following 
courses  : 

DEPARTMENT  COURSE   NUMBER                            SUBJECT    OF   COURSE 


Please  send  me  the  list  of  boarding  houses  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  University. 


(Signed). 


Intending  students  will  kindly  note  that  the  registration  days 
for  the  Summer  Session  of  1900  are  July  2  and  3. 

In    selecting  courses   care   must   be   taken    to    see  that  those 
chosen  are  not  mutually  exclusive  (see  p.  23  of  Announcement). 

COURSES  MAY  NOT  BE  CHOSEN  IN  MORE  THAN  TWO 
DEPARTMENTS.  NOT  MORE  THAN  THREE  COURSES  MAY 
BE  CHOSEN  BY  ANY  STUDENT. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Director. 


^  By  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  in  partial  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for 
higher  degrees,  each  course  counting  as  the  equivalent  of  a  one-hour  course 
for  one  year  (October  to  June),  provided  the  work  of  the  student  when  in  resi- 
dence during  the  academic  year  is  satisfactory  : 

Education  sia,  s2,  S4,  sio,  si3a. 
English  s2. 
Philosophy  si. 
Psychology  s2,  si  I. 

By  the  Faculty  of  the  schools  of  Applied  Science  in  partial  fulfilment  of  the 
requirements  for  the  appropriate  technical  degrees,  each  course  counting  as  the 
equivalent  of  a  one-hour  course  for  one  year  (October  to  June) : 

Botany  S3,  s8. 

Mathematics  sA,  si,  s2. 

Physics  si,  sia. 

By  the  Faculty  of  Teachers  College  in  partial  fulfilment  of  the  requirements 
for  the  appropriate  diplomas,  each  course  counting  as  the  equivalent  of  a  one- 
hour  course  for  one  year  (October  to  June)  : 

Botany  si,  S3. 

Education  sia,  s2,  S4,  sio,  si3a. 

English  s2,  SI5,  SI7. 

Rhetoric  sA,  sB. 

Geography  s2,  s6. 

History  sia 

Manual  Training  si,  s2. 

Mathematics  sA,  si,  s2. 

Philosophy  si. 

Physics  si,  sia. 

Psychology  s2,  si  I. 

Students  who  devote  unusual  time  to  laboratory  exercises  may  make  appli- 
cation to  the  appropriate  Faculty  for  additional  credit  because  of  such  work. 

Teachers'  Licenses  in   New  York  City 

^  Under  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  New 
York  City,  courses  satisfactorily  completed  at  the  Summer  Session  of  Columbia 
University  will  secure  exemption  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  examinations 
required  for  license  No.  2  or  grade  A,  for  the  license  for  head  of  department 
or  assistant  to  principal,  and  for  the  license  for  principal. 

To  secure  exemption  from  the  examination  for  license  No.  2,  or  grade  A, 
the  applicant  must  satisfactorily  complete  two  of  the  courses  outlined  in  this 
Announcement,  in  lieu  of  a  two-hour  course  throughout  the  entire  academic 
year  (October  to  June).  To  secure  exemption  from  the  scholastic  part  of  the 
examination  for  license  as  head  of  department  or  assistant  to  principal,  the 


applicant  must  satisfactorily  complete  two  of  the  courses  outlined  in  this 
Announcement,  and  either  (i)  one  course  for  two  hours  a  year  during  the 
entire  academic  year  (October  to  June),  (2)  or  two  additional  courses  in  an 
ensuing  Summer  Session.  The  City  Superintendent  recommends  that  of  the 
two  courses  taken  at  any  given  Summer  Session  one  be  in  subject-matter  and 
•one  in  education. 

The  City  Superintendent  requires  as  evidence  of  a  teacher's  work  not  only  a 
certificate  signed  by  an  officer  of  the  institution  in  which  a  course  of  study  was 
taken,  but  also  a  note  book,  or  note  books,  properly  authenticated  by  the 
teacher  in  charge  of  the  course,  containing  the  applicant's  notes  of  lectures, 
conferences,  experiments,  and  laboratory  work,  and  abstracts  of  or  comments 
on  books,  or  portions  of  books,  or  other  documents  assigned  for  reading, 
together  with  a  certificate  of  attendance  for  the  full  period  required  by  the 
rules.  This  evidence  should  be  presented  to  the  City  Superintendent  not  later 
than  September  1,  each  year. 

Graduates  of  colleges  and  universities  recognized  by  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  exempt  from  the  academic  part  of  the 
examination  for  principal's  license.  Applicants  for  this  license  who  are  not 
graduates  of  colleges  or  universities,  who  present  a  diploma  or  certificate 
obtained  by  examination  on  completion  of  a  satisfactory  college  or  university 
course  of  at  least  one  year,  or  of  a  summer  course  of  thirty  hours  extending 
through  not  less  than  five  weeks,  may  be  exempted  from  examination  in  the 
subject  of  such  course  if  it  is  included  in  any  one  of  the  following  groups  : 

1 — Logic,  psychology. 

2 — Algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry. 

3 — Physics,  chemistry,  physiology  and  hygiene. 

4— Physical  and  mathematical  geography,  United  States  history,  civil 
government. 

5— A  language  and  its  literature,  viz:  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German, 
Spanish,  or  Anglo-Saxon. 


An  official  circular  issued  by  the  City  Superintendent  under  date  of  June  24, 
1898,  defines  the  requirements  for  the  licenses  mentioned  above,  as  follows  : 

The  Minimum  Requirements  for  Teachers'  Licenses,  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  provide  "that  teacher's  license  No.  2,  or  Grade  A,  maybe 
issued  to  the  holder  of  teacher's  license  No.  1,  or  Grade  B,  who  has  had  suc- 
cessful experience  in  teaching  for  four  years,  who  produces  evidence  of  having 
successfully  pursued,  in  some  recognized  institution  of  learning,  a  course  of 
study,  satisfactory  to  the  City  Superintendent,  in  some  branch  of  science  or  of 
literature  or  in  professional  work,  since  his  or  her  employment  as  a  teacher,  or 
who  passes  a  satisfactory  examination  in  principles  and  methods  of  teaching." 

The  requirements  for  license  as  Head  of  Department  or  Assistant  to  Prin- 
cipal, read  as  follows : 

"A  license  to  teach  as  Head  of  Department  or  Assistant  to  Principal  may 
be  granted  to  the  holder  of  a  temporary  teacher's  license  No.  2,  or  Grade  A 


or  a  permanent  teacher's  license  No.  2,  or  Grade  A,  or  to  a  person  who  has 
complied  with  the  conditions  required  for  such  licenses,  who  has  had  not  less 
than  eight  years  successful  experience  in  teaching,  who  passes  an  examination  in 
principles  of  education,  methods  of  teaching,  and  school  management,  and  who 
produces  evidence  of  having  pursued  a  course  of  study,  satisfactory  to  the  City 
Superintendent,  in  the  science  of  education  and  in  some  branch  of  literature, 
science,  or  art,  in  a  recognized  institution  of  learning,  either  during  the  school 
year  for  at  least  two  years,  or  at  a  university  or  normal  summer  school  during 
at  least  two  sessions  of  not  less  than  six  weeks  each  ;  or  who,  in  lieu  of  such 
course  of  study,  passes  an  examination  in  one  of  the  following  subjects  : 
English  language  and  literature,  history  and  civics,  elementary  science." 

Board  and  Lodging 

Fiske  Hall,  Barnard  College,  will  be  open  for  the  accommodation  of  women 
students  during  the  Summer  Session.  The  Hall  will  accommodate  about  60 
persons,  and  give  table  board  to  70.  The  rates  for  room  and  board  are  from 
$S  to  $10  a  week  for  the  six  weeks  of  the  Session,  the  price  depending  upon 
the  room.     Table  board  alone  will  be  $6  a  week. 

Rooms  will  not  be  rented  without  board.  The  house  will  be  open  July  2 
and  close  August  11.  It  is  fully  furnished  and  equipped.  Applications  for 
rooms  and  board  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible,  as  the  Hall  will  only 
be  opened  if  20  rooms  are  engaged  by  June  1. 

All  luggage  for  students  in  Fiske  Hall  should  be  addressed  to  Fiske  Hall, 
Claremont  Avenue,  corner  119th  Street,  and  letters  should  be  addressed  to 
Fiske  Hall,  Barnard  College,  New  York. 

The  students  in  the  Hall  will  be  subject  to  such  house  regulations  as  are 
necessary  for  the  comfort  of  all  concerned.  The  hours  of  the  house  will  be  as 
follows : 

Breakfast,  7-8.     Lunch,  1-2.     Dinner,  6.30.     House  closed,  10.30  p.m. 

The  College  Restaurant  in  West  Hall  will  be  open  daily  and  will  furnish 
meals  to  students,  either  a  la  carte  or  at  a  fixed  price  per  meal,  per  day  or  per  week. 

The  Director  of  the  Summer  Session  is  prepared  to  furnish  a  printed  list 
of  other  boarding  houses  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  University, 
together  with  the  prices  asked. 

University  Press  Book  Store 

The  University  Press  Book  Store,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  F.  A. 
Fernald,  is  situated  in  West  Hall,  and  supplies  text-books,  books  of  reference 
and  stationery,  to  students  at  stated  discounts  from  list  prices,  which  discounts 
are  fixed  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Columbia  University  Press. 

Men's  gymnasium  suits  and  other  athletic  goods  are  supplied  at  the 
Columbia  University  Press  Book  Store  at  a  twenty  per  cent,  discount  from  cata- 
logue prices  ;  suits  are  sold  from  $1.68  up,  and  any  article  can  be  bought 
separately.  Women's  gymnasium  suits  may  also  be  procured,  made  to  meas- 
ure, for  $5  and  upwards. 
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Equipment 

The  library  of  the  University,  containing  over  285,000  bound  volumes,  will 
be  open  each  week-day  from  8  A.  m.  to  10  p.  m.  The  Bryson  Library,  at 
Teachers  College,  consisting  of  over  13,000  volumes,  mainly  on  education  and 
allied  subjects,  will  be  open  each  week-day  from  9  A.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

Students  taking  courses  in  botany,  geography,  physics,  and  psychology  will 
have  the  entire  resources  of  the  laboratories  at  their  service.  The  unusual 
resources  of  the  Botanical  Garden  in  Bronx  Park  will  also  be  available. 

A  School  of  Observation  and  Practice  will  be  maintained  in  connection  with 
the  courses  in  Education  (See  Education  S4,  page  16),  and  ample  opportunity 
afforded  to  school  superintendents,  supervisors,  principals,  critic  teachers  and 
others  to  study  and  discuss  concrete  problems  of  the  elementary  school. 


The  Gymnasium 

The  gymnasium  will  be  open  each  week-day  from  9.30  A.  M.  to  5.30  P.  M. 
The  swimming  pool  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  women  from  9.30  A.  m.  to 
1.30  P.  m.,  and  for  the  use  of  men  from  2.30  p.  m.  to  5.30  p.  m. 

The  general  exercising  room  is  apsidal  in  shape,  and  measures  on  its  axes  168 
feet  by  134  feet  in  the  clear.  The  ceiling  is  35  feet  high,  and  the  room  is  well 
lighted  and  well  ventilated,  both  naturally  and  artificially.  The  arrangement  of 
the  apparatus  is  such  that  athletic,  gymnastic,  and  calisthenic  work  can  go  on  at 
the  same  time.  The  running  track  is  11  feet  wide,  with  ends  well  raised  for 
fast  running,  and  measures  10  laps  to  the  mile.  On  a  floor  22  feet  above  the 
exercising  floor  are  rooms  for  fencing,  boxing  and  hand-ball,  1,500  lockers 
made  of  steel  and  open  wire,  and  32  shower-baths.  Below  the  exercising  floor 
is  a  swimming  pool,  also  apsidal  in  shape,  measuring  100  feet  by  50  feet  on  its 
axes.  Around  the  pool  are  four  large  dressing-and-rubbing-rooms,  42  individ- 
ual dressing-rooms  of  thick  opaque  glass,  and  20  shower-,  needle-,  and  tub- 
baths.  The  pool  contains  about  200,000  gallons  of  water,  which  is  filtered 
and,  in  winter,  warmed.     The  depth  is  from  4  to  10  feet. 

The  gymnasium  is  fully  equipped  with  apparatus  as  follows  : 

For  heavy  gymnastics  :  Horizontal  bars,  parallel  bars,  vaulting  horses,  vault- 
ing bucks,  batteau  boards,  vaulting  bars,  high  bars,  floor  parallel  bars, 
tumbling  mats,  flying  rings,  row  of  rings,  heavy  dumb  bells,  ladders  (Roman), 
trapeze. 

For  light  gymnastics  :  Dumb  bells,  indian  clubs,  bar  bells,  wands,  spring 
board,  chest  poles,  striking  bag,  medicine  balls. 

For  athletics  :  Running,  pole  vaulting,  jumping,  putting  the  shot,  hurdling, 
Bicycle  machine,  rowing,  swimming,  kicking  machine. 
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Rooms  for  individual  contests  :  Boxing,  wrestling,  fencing,  single  stick. 

Games  :  Handball,  lawn  tennis,  hand  tennis,  basket  ball,  baseball,  curtain 
ball.  ' 

For  general  development :  Chest  weights,  chest  expanders,  chest  developers, 
intercostal  machine,  giant  pulleys,  side  pulleys,  back  pulleys. 

For  climbing  :  Climbing  rope,  peg  pole,  climbing  ladder,  rope  ladder,  wall 
ladder. 

For  special  development :  Nautical  wheel,  wrist  rolls,  wrist  machine,  quarter 
circles,  abdominal  stools,  abdominal  tables,  head  and  shoulder  lift,  leg 
machines,  travelling  parallel  bars,  neck  straps. 


Suggestions  to  Students 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  students  be  in  attendance  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  Summer  Session,  as  each  course  will  begin  on  Thursday,  July  5,  and 
the  introductory  work  will  be  peculiarly  valuable.  For  this  reason  students 
should  not  postpone  registration  beyond  July  3. 

It  will  facilitate  the  work  of  registration  and  will  promote  the 
convenience  of  the  students  themselves,  if  those  intending  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  Summer  Session  will  notify  the  Director  of  that  fact  at 
as  early  a  date  as  possible,  on  the  enclosed  blank,  indicating  what 
course  or  courses  they  propose  to  attend.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
limitation  of  the  number  of  courses  which  may  be  taken  by  a  student 
(see  page  7),  and  to  the  Schedule  of  mutually  exclusive  courses  on 
page  23. 

As  is  shown  by  the  map  contained  in  the  present  Announcement,  the  univer- 
sity buildings  are  situated  between  Amsterdam  Avenue,  Broadway,  11 6th 
and  121st  Streets.  They  are  most  readily  reached  by  the  Amsterdam  Avenue 
electric  road,  from  which  and  to  which  transfers  are  given  by  the  lines  of  the 
Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Co.,  reaching  all  parts  of  the  city;  and  by  the 
upper  Broadway  (Boulevard)  electric  road  which  transfers  to  and  from  the  ele- 
vated railways  and  the  lines  of  the  Third  Avenue  Railway  Co.  The  nearest 
stations  on  the  elevated  railway  are  at  104th  Street  and  Ninth  Avenue  and 
1 1 6th  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue,  which  are  reached  by  trains  on  both  the 
Sixth  and  Ninth  Avenue  Elevated  lines  from  the  south.  The  station  at  11 6th 
Street  and  Eighth  Avenue,  though  the  nearer,  necessitates  climbing  a  long 
flight  of  steps  in  Morningside  Park.  By  leaving  the  elevated  railway  at  104th 
Street  and  Ninth  Avenue  this  climb  is  avoided.  The  cross-town  line  at 
125th  Street  transfers  at  Manhattan  Street  and  Broadway  (Boulevard)  to  an 
electric  car  which  passes  the  university  buildings. 
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Cost 


^  It  is  believed  that  the  total  expense  involved  in  attendance  upon  the 
Summer  Session,  including  tuition  fee,  may  readily  be  kept  below  $80.  In  no 
event  need  it  exceed  $100. 


For  other  and  more  detailed  information,  application  should  be  made  to  the 
Director  of  the  Summer  Session,  Room  420  Library,  Columbia  University 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Academic  Calendar 


1900 — June        6 — Wednesday.     Commencement  Day 

July  2-3— Monday  and  Tuesday.     Registration  for  Summer  Session 

July         4— Wednesday.     Independence  Day,  holiday 

July         5— Thursday.     Courses  of  instruction  in  Summer  Session  begin 

Aug.        8 — Wednesday.     Courses   of   instruction   in    Summer  Session 
close 

Aug.  9-10— Thursday  and  Friday.     Examinations  for  certificates 

Oct.         1— Monday.     First  half-year,  147th  year  begins 


COURSES    OF    INSTRUCTION 

Department  of  Botany 

s3 — Ecology.     Lectures,  conferences,  laboratory  work  and  field  excursions. 
Professor  Lloyd 

The  structure  and  functions  of  plants  considered  with  special  reference  to  their 
adaptation  to  environment. 

s8 — General  botany.     Lectures,  conferences,  laboratory  work,  field  excur- 
sions.    Professor  Lloyd 

The  plant  will  be  studied  according  to  modern  biological  methods  as  a  living 
organism.  The  first  part  of  the  course  will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  development 
and  structure  of  the  higher  plants  (Spermatophyta).  This  will  be  followed  by  a  study 
of  types  of  the  leading  groups  of  plants  up  to  and  including  the  ferns  with  particular 
attention  to  their  distinguishing  characters,  relationships  and  phylogeny,  with  a  view 
to  furnish  a  broad  foundation  for  a  knowledge  of  plant  life. 

This  course  will  be  adapted  especially  to  the  needs  of  teachers.  To  this  end  there 
will  be  discussions  on  the  educational  aspects  of  Botany,  and  instruction  in  the  collec- 
tion, preparation  and  preservation  of  materials  for  use  in  teaching. 

The  laboratory  work  will  be  arranged  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  individual  student. 

In  both  of  the  above  courses  one  day  each  week  will  be  given  up  to  field  excursions 
■devoted  in  the  main  to  the  ecological  study  of  the  flora  of  the  vicinity  of  New  York, 
which  offers  exceptional  advantages  for  such  work  because  of  the  variety  of  forma- 
tions easy  of  access.  In  these  excursions  particular  attention  will  be  given  to  plant 
colonies  and  their  relations  to  environment,  and  to  the  form  and  structure  of  plant 
organs  as  expressions  of  adaptation  to  life  conditions.  Students  who  possess  cameras 
should  bring  them  for  use  in  securing  series  of  photographs  of  ecological  interest. 
Dark-room  facilities  will  be  available  in  the  rooms  of  the  department. 

The  laboratories  will  be  open  for  work  each  day  from  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  and  every 
student  will  have  opportunity  to  utilize  all  the  available  facilities  of  the  department. 
In  addition  to  these  the  students  will  have  access  to  the  Museums  and  Collections  of 
Living  Plants  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  in  Bronx  Park.  The  Garden  may 
be  reached  from  the  University  in  about  forty  minutes.  Over  four  thousand  species 
of  living  plants  may  be  studied  there;  the  Museums  illustrate  Economic  Botany, 
Physiological  Botany  and  Taxonomy.  The  Herbarium  contains  over  600,000  specimens 
and  the  Library  over  7,000  volumes  ;  the  greater  portion  of  these  have  been  deposited 
at  the  Garden  by  the  University,  and  access  to  them  may  be  obtained  by  permission. 

Research  Course — The  laboratory  work  will  be  open  for  research  to 
properly  qualified  students,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Lloyd 


Department  of  Education 

Education  sia — History  of  education.  Types  of  ancient  educational  sys- 
tems. Lectures,  class  discussions,  conferences,  reports  and  reference  work. 
Professor  Monroe 

A  study  of  the  ideals  controlling  various  ancient  nations,  the  expression  of  these  ideals 
in  their  conception  of  education,  and  the  attempt  at  realization  through  their  educational 
systems.  (1),  Evolution  of  early  education ;  (a),  in  genetic  societies ;  (3),  in  political 
societies  ;  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  group  determining  the  educational  process ; 
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(2),  Oriental  education,  China  as  a  type  ;  (3),  Greek  education  ;  (4),  purposes  and  methods 
of  Roman  education  ;  (5),  influence  of  early  Christianity  on  Greek  and  Roman  education. 
Throughout  the  course  the  types  of  education  are  to  be  studied  as  a  phase  of  the  history 
of  civilization.  The  course  will  include  a  brief  discussion  of  the  scope  of  the  subject.  It 
is  designed  particularly  for  teachers  and  for  students  who  have  had  a  course  in  general 
history. 

Education  s2— Principles  of  education.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  two 
required  written  reports.  Dr.  MacVannel  (under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Butler) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  lay  the  basis  for  a  scientific  theory  of  education  con- 
sidered as  a  human  institution.  The  point  of  view  which  colors  the  entire  course  is  that 
of  the  organic  connection  of  the  individual  life  with  the  wider  life  of  the  race.  It  is 
sought  to  show  education  as  a  rationalized  endeavor  to  secure  the  adjustment  of  the 
individual  to  the  spiritual  possessions  of  the  race.  The  attempt  is  made  therefore  to 
clearly  define  the  principles  which  must  underlie  sound  educational  practice,  and  any  real 
advancement  in  human  life  and  its  conditions.  The  meaning,  the  aim,  the  presupposi- 
tions, and  the  factors  in  education  are  examined  and  defined.  The  educational  process 
is  explained  from  the  standpoint  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  and  the  fundamental 
principles  thus  arrived  at  are  applied  from  the  three-fold  standpoint  of  the  history  of 
civilization,  the  developing  powers  of  the  child,  and  the  cultivation  of  individual  and 
social  efficiency.  The  unity  of  the  mental  life  is  shown  in  its  relation  to  the  aim  of 
education.  The  fundamental  principle  of  personality— self-activity— is  traced  through 
its  development  in  the  child-mind,  in  imitation  and  suggestion,  play,  feeling,  habit  and 
self-control.  Among  other  topics  the  significance  of  temperament  in  education  is  ex- 
amined. The  place  of  the  religious  element  is  discussed.  The  problem  of  school 
education  is  examined,  and  the  principles  which  underlie  the  making  of  a  course  of  study, 
the  inter-relation  of  school  studies  and  their  comparative  values  are  indicated.  A  com- 
plete syllabus  is  issued  and  the  work  will  consist  of  lectures,  essays,  discussions  and 
private  reading.  Butler's  Meaning  of  Education  and  James's  Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psy- 
chology, are  the  required  reading  of  the  course,  and  Harris's  Psychologic  Foundations  of 
Education  is  used  as  a  book  of  reference. 

S4— Observation  and  teaching.  Professor  McMurry,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Lida  B.  McMurry  and  Miss  Schussler 

A  school  of  experiment  has  been  established  within  a  few  blocks  of  the 
university  buildings,  and  Primary  Grades,  including  about  40  children, 
will  there  receive  instruction  during  the  period  of  the  Summer  Session.  The 
younger  children  will  be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Miss  Amy  Schussler, 
of  the  Horace  Mann  School,  and  the  older  ones  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs. 
Lida  B.  McMurry,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Normal,  Illinois. 

In  this  school  two  lines  of  work  will  be  offered  : 

(1) — Observation  of  recitations  followed  by  discussions.  Aside  from  such 
observation  and  discussion  the  peculiar  work  of  critic  teachers  will  also  be 
considered. 

Open  only  to  experienced  teachers  who  have  had  Psychology  A  (Elements 
of  Psychology)  and  Education  3  (Applications  of  Psychology  in  Teaching), 
or  their  equivalents,  and  who  either  are  or  are  planning  to  be  critic  teachers, 
principals,  supervisors  or  superintendents. 

(2) — Practice  in  teaching  under  supervision. 
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Open  only  to  those  who  have  had  Psychology  A  (Elements  of  Psychology) 
and  Education  3  (Applications  of  Psychology  in  Teaching)  or  their  equiva- 
lents. 

As  the  number  of  students  in  this  course  must  necessarily  be  limited,  it  is 
desirable  that  early  notice  be  given  to  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session 
by  those  who  wish  to  take  either  part  of  this  course. 

Students  taking  (1)  will  not  be  admitted  to  (2). 

siO — Primary  teaching.     Lectures  and  discussions.     Professor    McMurry 

The  aim  of  the  primary  school  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  kindergarten  and  higher 
grades.  The  teacher's  attitude  toward  children  of  this  age  and  his  method  of  exerting  a 
strong  personal  influence  upon  them. 

The  course  of  study  ;  the  relationship  of  the  various  studies  to  the  ultimate  aim,  and 
their  consequent  ranking. 

The  specific  aims  of  the  several  studies  ;  the  selection  of  subject-matter  within  each  for 
the  first  four  years  of  school ;  its  correlation  with  other  studies  and  the  method  of  pre- 
senting it. 

The  treatment  of  aims  and  of  the  curriculum  will  be  brief,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  will  be  reserved  for  the  method  of  teaching  the  subjects. 

Probably  three  or  four  of  the  school  studies  can  be  discussed  within  the  allotted  summer 
term,  and  in  the  following  order :  literature,  geography,  written  English,  and  beginning 
reading.  In  case  of  a  strong  preference  on  the  part  of  the  students,  other  subjects  may 
be  chosen  instead  of  those  named. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  work  of  the  first  four 
grades,  such  as  is  needed  by  supervisors,  principals,  superintendents  of  schools,  and  by 
critic  teachers  in  normal  schools. 

sl3a — English  in  secondary  schools.     The  college  entrance  requirements. 
Lectures,  readings  and  class  discussions.     Professor  Baker 

(1)  A  survey  of  principles  of  interpretation  and  appreciation  ;  idealization,  poetic  truth, 
the  processes  of  imagination  in  the  arts  ;  the  laws  of  structure  in  dramatic,  narrative,  and 
lyric  poetry,  in  fiction  and  essays  ;  illustrated  by  reference  to  well-known  masterpieces  in 
English  literature. 

(2)  A  study  of  the  tastes,  interests  and  capacities  of  adolescence  ;  the  altruistic  and 
aesthetic  interests ;  powers  of  abstraction  and  generalization  ;  the  reasoning  and  con- 
structive faculties. 

(3)  The  study  of  typical  works  selected  from  the  college  entrance  requirements  in 
English,  conducted  from  the  standpoint  of  subject-matter  and  method.  Discussion  of 
means  of  securing  the  best  results  in  culture  and  training. 

(4)  A  brief  consideration  of  the  relation  of  composition  to  literature  and  to  other  sub- 
jects of  the  school  curriculum. 

Department  of  English 

Language  and  Literature 
s2 — Anglo-Saxon  Literature  and  Historical  English  Grammar.     Professor 
Jackson 

This  course  is  of  primary  importance  for  students  who  wish  to  pursue  the  study  of  the 
English  language  historically.  It  is  designed  to  give  a  knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon  gram- 
mar and  to  offer  an  opportunity  to  read  simpler  Anglo-Saxon  texts.  The  lectures  are 
planned  with  reference  particularly  to  the  historical  study  of  the  outlines  of  English 
accidence  and  of  the  development  of  the  English  language  during  its  different  periods. 
Lounsbury's  History  of  the  English  Language  (Holt  &  Co.),  Emerson's  History  0/ the 
English  Language  (Macmillan  Co.),  Sweet's  Short  Historical  English  Grammar 
(Macmillan  Co.),  and  Bright's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader  (Holt  &  Co.),  are  recommended  as 
text-books. 
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SI5— Shakspere.      Lectures,  discussions  and  required  reading-.      Professor 
Jackson 

This  course  on  Shakspere  and  his  work,  with  particular  reference  to  the  method  of 
dramatic  poetry,  is  conducted  by  lectures,  but  students  are  assigned  special  topics  on 
which  they  make  written  reports.  The  introductory  lectures  deal  with  Shakspere's  life 
and  times,  and  certain  plays  are  discussed  in  their  bearing  upon  these  points.  Five  rep- 
resentative  dramas  are  then  chosen  to  illustrate  successive  stages  in  the  playwright's 
workmanship  and  these  are  carefully  studied  with  regard  to  their  meaning  and  artistic 
form.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  Shakspere's  art  of  dramatic  construction,  and  oppor- 
tunity is  also  given  for  studying  his  language  and  versification. 

S17— Nineteenth  century  poetry.     Lectures,  readings  and  class  discussions. 
Professor  Baker 

An  introduction  to  the  lyric  and  narrative  poetry  of  Tennyson,  Browning,  Matthew 
Arnold  and  Clough;  their  indebtedness  to  the  past  and  to  their  own  time;  their  interpre- 
tation of  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  studies  of  form  and  poetic 
structure. 

Rhetoric  and  English  Composition 

sA— Rhetoric   and   English   composition.      Recitations,    themes,    lectures. 
Dr.  Odell  and  Professor  G.  R.  Carpenter 

Course  A  is  purely  introductory.  It  is  intended  to  teach  correctness  and  clear- 
ness of  expression,  and  to  give  the  student  practice  in  the  more  elementary  kinds  of 
composition.  The  class-room  work  will  consist  of  lectures,  the  study  of  rhetorical  prin- 
ciples, impromptu  writing  and  the  discussion  of  essays  written  by  members  of  the  class. 
Two  or  three  themes  will  be  required  weekly.  The  work  of  the  course  will  be  based  on 
Carpenter's  Exercises  in  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition  (Advanced  Course).  Course 
A  covers  the  ground  of  the  first  term  of  Rhetoric  A  in  the  regular  college  curriculum. 

sB— English  composition.     Lectures,  themes,  consultations.     Professor  G. 
R.  Carpenter  and  Dr.  Odell 

Course  B  consists  of  a  series  of  graded  themes,  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  student 
practice  in  descriptive,  narrative  and  expository  writing.  Two  themes  will  be  required 
weekly,  and  the  class-room  work  will  consist  largely  of  discussion  of  the  writing  of  the 
class.  The  course  is  based  on  Fletcher  and  Carpenter's  Theme  Writing,  and  the  student 
is  advised,  further,  to  refer  frequently  to  Brewster's  Specimens  0/  Narration,  and 
Baldwin's  Specimens  of  Prose  Description.  Course  B  is  the  equivalent  of  Rhetoric  B  in 
the  regular  college  curriculum. 

Students  may  elect  either  Course  A  or  Course  B,  but  no  student  will  be  allowed  to  take 
both  courses. 

Department  of  Geography 

s2— Geography  of  the  land  (physiography).     Professor  Dodge 

The  origin,  development,  and  classification  of  land  forms,  with  a  detailed  study  of  the 
more  common  types  and  their  relation  to  life. 

Among  the  topics  to  be  considered  will  be  the  following:  the  classification  of  land 
forms,  primarily  according  to  origin,  and  secondarily  according  to  development  ;  the  life 
cycle  of  land  forms  ;  the  processes  that  produce  land  forms  (briefly) ;  plains— kinds,  origin, 
drainage,  distribution,  and  importance  ;  plateaux  and  mountains,  in  same  manner  as  plains  ; 
seashores,  their  classification,  origin,  development,  and  importance.  Extensive  use  will 
be  made  of  maps,  models,  and  photographs,  in  the  illustration  of  lectures,  and  illustrations 
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from  about  home  will  be  cited  when  possible.  The  lectures  will  be  supplemented  by 
voluntary  laboratory  work,  and  by  excursions  on  Saturdays.  The  laboratory  will  be  open 
daily,  except  Saturday,  from  2.30  to  4.30  p.  m. 

This  course  is  intended  for  those  desiring  a  knowledge  of  modern  methods  of  study- 
ing the  geography  of  the  land,  and  especially  for  those  looking  forward  to  secondary 
school  teaching.  Methods  of  teaching  the  facts  will,  however,  be  subordinated  to  a  study 
of  the  facts  in  a  logical  and  scientific  way,  for  their  educational  and  culture  value.  Rus- 
sell's Rivers  0/  North  America  will  be  used  as  collateral  reading. 

s6 — General  geography.     Professor  Dodge 

An  analytical  consideration  of  the  geographical  control  of  life  over  the  earth,  with 
illustrations  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Among  topics  to  be  considered  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  the  earth  as  a  whole, 
its  size,  shape,  motions,  and  effects,  including  latitude  and  longitude  ;  distribution  and 
relation  of  land,  water  and  atmosphere  ;  the  greater  features  of  the  earth,  and  their  rep- 
resentation on  maps,  including  map  projection  and  making,  scale,  etc.;  the  principal  land 
forms,  their  classification  and  relation  to  life  ;  climate  and  weather,  including  a  study  of 
the  great  wind  systems  and  climatic  belts  of  the  world  ;  the  oceans,  their  importance, 
relations,  currents,  tides,  life,  etc.;  soils;  water  supply,  how  obtained  and  used  ;  natural 
products  of  the  earth  ;  means  of  communication  over  the  earth  ;  primitive  means  of 
defence. 

The  course  is  planned  to  aid  the  teacher  in  elementary  schools,  who  finds  the  intro- 
ductory chapters  of  the  common  school  geography  incomplete  and  confusing.  The  course 
will  give  the  more  important  of  the  facts  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  the  present 
political  and  commercial  conditions  of  the  world. 

The  lectures  will  be  supplemented  by  voluntary  laboratory  exercises  and  field  excursions. 
Longmans'  New  School  Atlas,  and  Mill's  International  Geography  will  be  used  as  texts. 


Department  of  History 

sla — Development  of  Mediaeval  civilization.       Recitations,  occasional  lec- 
tures, conferences,  reports  and  reference  work.     Professor  Monroe 

This  course  is  an  introductory  one,  and  is  designed  particularly  for  students  who  have 
had  instruction  in  general  history  in  secondary  schools.     It  includes  : 

(i),  A  brief  review  of  Graeco-Roman  civilization  during  the  period  of  its  decadence,  of 
Christianity  as  a  historic  force,  and  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Teutonic  peoples  ;  (2),  a 
survey  of  the  fusion  of  these  three  elements  as  they  are  brought  in  contact  through  the 
folk-migrations  ;  (3),  a  study  of  the  organization  of  society  on  the  basis  of  feudalism  and 
the  mediaeval  Roman  Empire  ;  (4),  of  the  theocratic  organization  of  society  on  the  basis 
of  the  papacy  ;  (5),  the  conflict  of  the  two  organizations  ;  (6),  finally,  of  the  beginnings  of 
national  organization.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  thought  development  of  the  people 
as  this  finds  expression  in  institutional  life  and  social  movements. 


Department  of  Manual  Training 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Summer  Session  courses  in  manual  training  to 
serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  courses  regularly  given  during  the  school  year, 
which  aim  to  prepare  beginners  for  teaching  the  subject.  For  this  purpose  the 
time  is  not  sufficient.  The  object  of  the  courses  offered  is  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities, first  :  for  teachers  of  this  subject  to  make  a  study  of  courses  and 
methods  represented  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University  ;  second  :  for 
superintendents  and  principals  of  schools  and  teachers  in  other  fields  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  methods  and  practice  of  manual  training  ;  and 


third  :  for  regular  students  or  those  intending  to  become  regular  students  in 
the  Manual  Training  Department  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
to  gain  additional  facilities  for  work. 

si — Manual  training  for  lower  grades.  Paper  and  cardboard  work,  bent 
iron  work,  freehand  whittling.     Three  hours  daily.     Miss  Weiser 

These  courses  represent  manual  training  work  suitable  for  the  third  to  the  sixth  year  of 
school,  inclusive,  capable  in  each  case  of  operation  in  the  regular  class-room.  The  models 
represent  simple  constructions  significant  in  the  home,  play,  or  school  life  of  the  pupil. 
Practice  work,  study  of  models  and  methods. 

s2 — Wood-working  for  elementary  schools.     Three  hours  daily.     Mr.  Eklof 

A  course  employing  a  comprehensive  set  of  bench  tools,  adapted  to  the  upper  grades  of 

the  grammar  school,  and  dealing  with  simple  useful  models.     Study  of  each  model  from 

the  standpoint  of  its  relation  to  the  life  of  the  pupil,  adjustment  to  his  capacities,  and 

aesthetic  quality.     Methods  of  presentation  and  execution.     Shopwork. 

The  completeness  of  the  equipment  of  the  Department  of  Manual  Training, 
together  with  its  collections  of  material,  offer  opportunities  that  are  exceptional 
in  many  respects  to  intending  teachers  of  manual  training. 

The  department  occupies  three  floors  of  the  Macy  Manual  Arts  Building. 
The  machinery,  tools,  apparatus,  and  furniture  constituting  the  equipment  have 
been  selected  with  great  care,  or  designed  especially  for  the  purpose.  The 
department  library  contains  many  books,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  photo- 
graphs, and  reports  of  great  service  to  students  of  manual  training.  In  the 
conference  room  and  in  the  workrooms  are  collections  of  models,  carvings,  and 
courses  of  instruction  from  our  own  and  foreign  countries. 


Department  of  Mathematics 

sA — Solid  geometry  and  advanced  algebra.      Mr.  Keyser 

This  course  will  begin  with  solid  geometry.  The  instruction  in  this  branch  will  embrace, 
among  other  topics,  the  relations  of  planes  and  lines  in  space  ;  the  properties  and  measure- 
ment of  the  simple  polyhedra,  of  cylinders,  cones  and  conical  frusta  ;  the  sphere,  spherical 
segments,  sectors  and  polygons.  Bookwork  will  be  supplemented  by  suitable  exercises  in 
the  invention  of  constructions  and  demonstrations.  The  course  will  cover  so  much  of  the 
subject-matter  of  solid  geometry  as  is  presented  in  the  standard  college  text-books.  So  far 
as  time  permits,  algebra  will  be  taken  up,  beginning  with  the  quadratic  equation.  Davies' 
Legendre,  Book  6-9,  and  Wells'  College  Algebra,  will  be  used  as  bases  of  instruction. 

si — Logarithms  and  trigonometry.     Mr.  Keyser 

This  course  will  begin  with  a  study  of  the  theory  of  logarithms  and  the  use  of  logarithmic 
tables.  Then  will  follow  a  development  of  the  theory  of  the  trigonometric  functions,  and 
applications  to  the  solution  of  plane  and  spherical  triangles  and  of  trigonometric  equations. 
Davies'  Legend.7-e  will  be  used  as  a  text-book. 

s2 — Analytical  geometry.     Mr.  Keyser 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  afford  an  introduction  to  the  subject.  It  will  deal  in  particular 
with  the  conic  sections  :  straight  line,  circle,  parabola,  ellipse,  hyperbola.     The  study  pre- 
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supposes  a  knowledge  of  plane  geometry,  elementary  algebra  (including  the  theory  of  the 
quadratic  equation),  and  the  elements  of  trigonometry.  Text-book  :  Wentworth's  Analytic 
Geometry. 

Department  of  Philosophy 

si — Historical  and  critical  introduction  to  philosophy.  Lectures,  confer- 
ences and  two  written  reports.  Weber's  History  of  Philosophy ;  Marvin's 
Syllabus  of  an  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  Dr.  MacVannel  (under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Butler) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  serve  the  student  as  a  general  introduction  to  the 
problems  of  philosophy.  The  point  of  view  is  that  philosophy  takes  its  rise  in  man's 
reflection  upon  his  experience  ;  it  represents  a  single  phase  of  man's  attitude  to  life.  To 
indicate  the  continuity  and  at  the  same  time  the  development  in  this  reflective  interpretation 
of  life  and  the  problems  and  conceptions  to  which  it  gives  rise,  the  course  embraces  a 
general  survey  of  systematic  thought  from  the  rise  of  Greek  philosophy  to  the  present 
time.  Especial  stress  is  laid  upon  the  relations  between  philosophy  and  the  development 
of  civilization,  as  shown  in  the  institutions,  art,  and  literature  of  various  nations  and 
periods.  Various  solutions  of  the  main  problems  of  philosophy  at  the  present  time  are 
indicated— though  without  any  attempt  at  finality.  Being  an  introductory  course  its 
aim  is  confined  to  a  statement  of  problems  rather  than  their  solution  and  to  a  demon- 
stration of  the  worth  of  the  philosophic  attitude  in  any  serious  and  fruitful  attempt  at 
such  solution. 

Department  of  Physical  Training 

Students  taking  Physical  Training  s2  will  be  required  to  provide  themselves 
with  proper  gymnasium  suits  (see  page  n)  and  to  pay  the  gymnasium  fee 
of  $5.  Instruction  in  swimming  will  be  given,  if  desired,  for  an  additional 
payment  of  $5  (see  page  7). 

si— School  gymnastics,  hygiene  and  anthropometry.  Dr.  Savage  and 
Miss  Bancroft 

This  course  will  develop  a  series  of  movements  to  be  carried  on  together  with  usual 
school  work  when  it  is  desired  to  give  opportunity  to  ventilate  the  room  without  danger  to 
the  pupil,  and  also  to  provide  systematic  exercise  without  apparatus  or  special  exercising 
rooms.  The  exercises  in  this  course  will  be  such  as  can  be  used  in  the  school  room  with  only 
such  apparatus  as  the  ordinary  school  room  provides,  such  as  chairs,  desks  and  tables,  and 
free  standing  movements.  The  course  will  include  lectures  on  personal  and  school  hygiene, 
instruction  in  the  physical  examination  of  students,  including  the  usual  measurements, 
tests  of  strength,  and  eye  and  ear  tests. 

The  course  is  planned  especially  for  teachers  who  are  not  specialists  in  physical  training, 
and  for  others  who  desire  instruction  in  forms  of  regular  exercise  which  may  be  taken  at 
home  in  limited  space  and  without  expensive  apparatus. 

s2 — Practical  calisthenics  and  advanced  gymnastics.  Dr.  Savage  and 
Messrs.  Bojus  and  Seikel 

This  course  will  include  instruction  in  light  and  heavy  gymnastics  on  all  the  apparatus 
commonly  found  in  well  equipped  gymnasiums.  Its  purpose  is  to  improve  the  physical 
condition  of  those  taking  the  instruction  and  to  assist  teachers  able  and  willing  to  undertake 
advanced  gymnasium  work. 

Registration  in  this  course  includes  the  free  use  of  the  gymnasium,  together  with  lockers 
and  baths,  the  swimming  pool,  during  the  hours  specified,  and  a  course  of  instruction  in 
swimming  to  those  who  so  desire  on  payment  of  an  additional  fee  of  $5. 

A  woman  floor  assistant  will  be  in  attendance  in  the  gymnasium  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
any  necessary  instructions  and  assistance  to  women  students  in  these  courses. 
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Department  of  Physics 
si — General  physics.     Professor  Hallock 

General  principles  of  wave  motion ;  nature  of  sound,  intensity,  pitch,  quality  ;  musical 
interval  and  the  scale ;  acoustics  of  the  larynx  and  the  ear ;  the  phonograph  and  the 
telephone.  Heat  effects,  temperature,  expansion,  conduction  and  convection,  melting  and 
boiling,  latent  and  specific  heat,  mechanical  equivalent,  simple  engine,  radiant  heat. 
Nature  of  light,  velocity,  photometry,  reflection,  refraction,  lenses,  optical  instruments, 
spectrometry,  the  eye  and  color  vision ;  polarization  and  double  refraction.  Magnetism, 
occurrence  and  laws.  Electricity,  frictional  laws,  conduction,  induction,  static  machines, 
batteries,  currents  and  their  laws,  chemical  and  magnetic  effects,  the  simple  dynamo. 

This  course  presupposes  a  general  knowledge  of  elementary  mechanics.  It  is  especially 
intended  for  those  who  expect  to  teach  elementary  physics,  and  for  those  who  wish  to 
enter  colleges  or  scientific  schools  offering  physics  as  a  college  entrance  requirement. 

sia — Laboratory  course  in  general  physics.     Professor  Hallock 

Work  of  twelve  hours  per  week  in  the  laboratory  on  a  list  of  selected  experiments  cover- 
ing the  whole  subject  in  a  general  way.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  method  of 
instruction  and  the  keeping  of  note  books.  This  course  will  include  the  experiments  in 
elementary  mechanics. 

This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  expect  to  teach  laboratory  physics  in  schools  and 
for  those  who  wish  to  offer  laboratory  physics  as  a  college  entrance  requirement. 

Research  Course — The  laboratory  will  be  open  for  research  to  properly 
qualified  students,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Hallock 

Department  of  Psychology 

s2— Experimental  psychology.  Lectures,  discussions  and  laboratory  work. 
Dr.  Thorndike 

This  course  treats  the  methods  and  the  more  important  results  of  empirical  psychology, 
leading  to  a  fuller  acquaintance  with  mental  life  and  to  more  exact  and  reliable  habits  of 
observing  and  interpreting  it.  The  work  of  the  course  will  consist  of  prescribed  reading, 
lectures,  demonstrations  and  experiments  in  the  laboratory.  All  the  resources  of  the 
laboratory  and  library  will  be  at  the  service  of  members  of  the  class. 

Part  of  the  laboratory  work  will  be  required  of  all  students,  but  the  remainder  may  be 
varied  to  suit  individual  needs.  For  example,  provision  will  be  made  so  that  those  interested 
chiefly  in  the  mental  processes  involved  in  school  life,  may  spend  a  large  part  of  their  time 
in  the  study  of  the  psychology  of  habit,  practice,  attention,  fatigue,  motor  control,  etc.,  or 
in  acquainting  themselves  with  satisfactory  tests  of  physical  and  mental  abilities  and  defects. 

si  I — Genetic  psychology.  Lectures,  discussions  and  prescribed  reading. 
Dr.  Thorndike 

This  course  traces  the  development  of  mental  processes  in  the  race  and  in  the  individual, 
discussing  critically  various  theories  of  mental  development.  It  also  presents  a  detailed 
account  of  the  growth  of  the  more  important  mental  functions.  The  course  is  intended  to 
be  useful  to  all  having  an  interest  in  the  factors  influencing  human  nature,  and  especially 
to  students  of  educational  theory. 

Research  Course — The  laboratory  will  be  open  to  properly  qualified 
students  for  research  in  experimental  and  genetic  psychology,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Thorndike  with  the  cooperation  of  Professor  Cattell 

Students  who  have  already  followed  systematic  courses  in  psychology  equivalent  to  the 
above  courses  may  in  this  course  undertake  research  work  in  experimental,  comparative  or 
genetic  psychology,  or  study  methods  of  teaching  or  research. 


SCHEDULE   OF   COURSES 

8,30  to  9.20  : 

Education  sio  (Primary  Teaching). 
History  sia  (Mediaeval  Civilization). 
Manual  Training  si  (Work  for  lower  grades). 
Manual  Training  s2  (Wood-working). 
Mathematics  sA  (Solid  Geometry  and  Algebra). 
Physics  si  (General  Physics). 
Rhetoric  sB  (English  Composition). 

9.30  to  10.20: 

Education  s4  (Observation  and  Teaching). 

English  s2  (Anglo-Saxon). 

Manual  Training  si  (Work  for  lower  grades). 

Manual  Training  S2  (Wood-working). 

Mathematics  si  (Logarithms  and  Trigonometry). 

Physical  Training  si  (School  Gymnastics  and  Hygiene). 

Rhetoric  sA  (Rhetoric  and  Composition). 

10.30  to  11.20  : 

Education  sia  (History  of  Education). 

Education  S4  (Observation  and  Teaching). 

English  SI5  (Shakspere). 

Geography  s2  (Physiography). 

Manual  Training  si  (Work  for  lower  grades). 

Manual  Training  s2  (Wood-working). 
11.30  to  12.20  : 

Education  s2  (Principles  of  Education). 

English  si7  (Nineteenth  Century  Poetry). 

Geography  s6  (General  Geography). 

Mathematics  s2  (Analytical  Geometry). 
12.30  to  1.20  : 

Education  sl3a  (English  in  Secondary  Schools). 

Philosophy  si  (Introduction  to  Philosophy). 

Physical  Training  s2  (Calisthenics  and  Gymnastics). 

Psychology  sil  (Genetic  Psychology). 
2.30  to  3.20  : 

Physics  sia  (Laboratory  work  in  General  Physics). 

Psychology  s2  (Experimental  Psychology). 

Botany  S3  (Ecology). 

Botany  s8  (General  Botany). 

3.30  to  4.20  : 

Physics  sia  (Laboratory  work  in  General  Physics). 
Botany  S3  (Ecology). 
Botany  s8  (General  Botany). 
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The  President's  Annual  Report  to  the  Trustees. 
The  Catalogue  of  the  University,  issued  in  De- 
cember, price  25  cents. 

The  Announcements  of  the  several  Colleges  and 
Schools  and  of  certain  Departments,  issued  in 
the  Spring  and  relating  to  the  work  of  the  next 
year.  These  are  made  as  accurate  as  possible, 
but  the  right  is  reserved  to  make  changes  in 
detail  as  circumstances  require.  The  current 
number  of  any  of  these  Announcements  will 
be  sent  without  charge  upon  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  University.  For  information 
as  to  the  courses  offered  by  the  University,  see 
the  last  page  of  this  pamphlet. 


OFFICERS    OF    THE     SUMMER    SESSION 

IQOI 

Administrative  Board 

Seth  Low,   LL.D. 
President  of  the   University 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy 
Director  of  the  Summer  Session 

James  Earl  Russell,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  the  History  of  Education,  Dean  of  Teachers  College 


FACULTY    OF    THE    SUMMER    SESSION 
Z   Franklin  Thomas  Baker  .         .  English  Language  and  Literature 

A  B      Dickinson   College,   !88S  ;    A.M.,  1889 ;    teacher  of    Greek,   mathematics,   and 
^_      English  in  secondary  schools,  1885-92  ;  student  at  Harvard  University,  1892  ;  instructor  in 
English  and  mathematics,  Horace  Mann  School,  1892-93  ;  professor  of  English  language 
and  literature,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1893- 

Jessie  Hubbell  Bancroft Physical  Training 

Normal  student,  Minneapolis  School  of  Physical  Culture,  1889  ;  graduate  State  Normal 
School,  Winona,  Minn.,  1890;  visiting  instructor  of  physical  training  in  St.  Katharine's 
Hall,  Ida  Institute,  and  Immaculate  Conception  Academy,  Davenport,  Iowa,  1891  •  student 
in  the  Harvard  Summer  School  of  Gymnastics,  1891  ;  director  and  instructor  of  physical 
training,  Harlem  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  1892-93  ;  visiting  instructor  in 
physical  training,  Rutgers  Female  College,  1892,  and  the  Classical  School  for  Girls, 
Harlem,  1892-93  ;  instructor  in  physical  training,  Normal  College,  New  York,  1893  ' 
member  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Physical  Education  •  meml 
ber  of  the  New  York  Physical  Education  Society  •  chairman  of  the  section  on  physical 
culture  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  1893-98  ;  lecturer  on  physical  train- 
ing, Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1896-37  ;  director  of  physical  training,  Brook- 
lyn  (N.  Y.)  public  schools,  1893- 

William  Tenney  Brewster English 

A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1892,  and  A.M.,  1893  \  assistant  in  English,  Harvard  Unner- 
sity,  and  instructor  in  English,  Radcliffe  College,  1893-94  !  tutor  in  rhetoric  and  English 
composition,  Columbia  College,  1894-1900  ;  studied  in  Lisbon,  Madrid,  and  Paris,  1897- 
98  ;  instructor  in  English,  Columbia  University,  1900- 


Nicholas  Murray  Butler  .         .         .  Philosophy  and  Education 

A.B.,  Columbia  University,  1882  ;  A.M.,  1883,  and  Ph.D.,  1884  ;  LL.D.,  honoris  causd, 
Syracuse  University,  1898  ;  university  fellow  in  philosophy,  1882-85  ;  student  at  the  Uni- 
versities of  Berlin  and  Paris,  1884-85  ;  assistant  in  philosophy,  Columbia  College,  1885-86  ; 
tutor,  1886-89,  and  adjunct-professor,  1889-90  ;  professor  of  philosophy,  ethics,  and  psy- 
chology, and  lecturer  on  the  history  and  institutes  of  education,  1890-95  ;  professor  of 
philosophy  and  education,  1895-  ;  president  of  the  New  York  College  for  the  Training  of 
Teachers  (now  Teachers  College),  1886-91  ;  member  of  the  American  Psychological  Asso- 
ciation and  the  National  Council  of  Education  ;  editor  of  the  Educational  Review 

George  Rice  Carpenter  .         .  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition 

A. B..  Harvard  College,  1886;  Rogers  fellow  in  comparative  literature,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 1886-88  ;  studied  in  Paris  and  Berlin,  1886-88  ;  assistant  in  English,  Harvard 
University,  1888-89  \  instructor  in  English,  1889-90 ;  associate  professor  of  English, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1890-93  ;  lecturer  in  English,  Wellesley  College, 
1892-93  ;  professor  of  rhetoric  and  English  composition,  Columbia  University,  1893- 

Elizabeth  Carss         .  Nature  Study 

Ph.B.,  Cornell  University,  1895  ;  Teachers  College  diploma,  1897  ;  assistant  in  science, 
Teachers  College,  1895-97  \  instructor  in  geography  and  biology,  Horace  Mann  School, 
1897-98  ;  instructor  in  biology,  1898-1900 ;  supervisor  of  nature  study,  Horace  Mann 
School,  Teachers  College,  1900- 

Harry  Alonzo  Cushing History 

A.B.,  Amherst  College,  1891  ;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,  1896;  fellow  in  history, 
Columbia  University,  1894-95  ;  lecturer  in  history  to  the  Brooklyn  Teachers'  Association, 
1898-1901  ;  lecturer  in  history,  Columbia  University,  1895- 

James  Chidester  Egbert,  Jr Latin 

A.B.,  Columbia  University,  1881  ;  A.M.,  1882 ;  Ph.D.,  1884 ;  university  fellow  in 
classical  philology,  1882-85  ;  assistant  in  Greek,  1885-87  ;  tutor  in  Latin,  iS88-qi  ;  student 
at  the  University  of  Berlin,  1891  ;  instructor  in  Latin,  1891-95  ;  adjunct-professor  of  Latin, 
1895-1900;  professor  of  Roman  archaeology  and  epigraphy,  1900- ;  member  of  the 
American  Philological  Association  ;  member  cf  the  Managing  Committee  of  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Rome;  member  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  Amer- 
ica ;  editorial  contributor  in  Roman  epigraphy  to  the  American  Journal  of  Archceology  ; 
author  of  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Latin  Inscriptions ;  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Jersey  City 

Jeannette  Bliss  Gillespy English 

A.B.,  Barnard  College,  1900 ;  assistant  in  English,  Barnard  College,  1900- 

William  Hallock .         .         .         Physics 

A.B.,  Columbia  University,  1879  ;  Ph.D.,  Wiirzburg,  1881  ;  Phar.D.,  honoris  causa, 
National  College  of  Pharmacy,  1892  ;  assistant  in  physics,  Wiirzburg,  1880-82  ;  physicist, 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  1882-91  ;  professor  of  physics,  Corcoran  Scientific  School,  1884- 
86  ;  professor  of  chemistry  and  toxicology,  National  College  of  Pharmacy,  1889-92  ;  as- 
sistant-in-charge  of  the  Astro-physical  Observatory  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  1891- 
92  ;  adjunct-professor  of  physics,  Columbia  University   1892- 

William  Addison  Hervey German 

A.B.,  Columbia  University,  1893,  an^  A.M.,  1894  ;  fellow  in  German,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 1894-95  ;  student  at  University  of  Leipzig,  1896  ;  tutor  in  German,  Columbia 
University,  1896-1900 ;  instructor  in  German,  1900- ;  member  of  Modern  Language 
Association,  and  American  Dialect  Society 


Abraham  Valentine  Williams  Jackson  ....  English 

_  Columbia  College,  A.B.,  1883,  A.M.,  1884,  L.H.D.,  1885,  and  Ph.D.,  !886  ;  prize  fellow 
in  letters,  Columbia  College,  1883-86  ;  assistant  in  English  and  instructor  in  Zend  1886  • 
student  at  the  University  of  Halle,  1887-89  ;  instructor  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Iranian 
languages,  1889-91  ;  adjunct-professor  of  the  English  language  and  literature,  1801-95  • 
proiessor  of  the  Indc-Iranian  languages,  1895- 

Adam  Leroy  Jones Philosophy 

A.B.,  Williams  College,  1895;  Ph.D.  Columbia  University,  1898;  teacher  in  college 
preparatory  school,  1895-96  ;  scholar  (1896-97)  and  fellow  (1897-98),  in  philosophy,  Colum- 
AModarion,ty  ?  aSSlStant  '"*  philosoPhy»  l898~  J  member  of  the  American  Psychological 

George  Sawyer  Kellogg History  of  Art 

Lecturer  on  history  of  art,  board  of  education  free  lecture  system,  New  York  1896-  • 
lecturer  and  instructor  on  the  history  of  art  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  New 
York,  Museum  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  and  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  1897-99  '  lec- 
turer on  Egyptian  art,  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  1 898-99 ;  lecturer  on  history  of  art, 
I  eachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1899-  ;  curator  of  the  educational  museum, 
leachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1899- 

Cassius  Jackson  Keyser Mathematics 

B  S.,  Missouri  State  University,  1892  ;  A.M.,  Columbia  University,  1896  ;  president  of 
the  Missouri  Valley  Teachers  Association,  1889-90  ;  tutor  in  mathematics,  Missouri  State 
University,  1891-92  ;  professor  of  mathematics,  New  Paltz  State  Normal  School,  1892-04  • 
student  in  Summer  School,  University  of  Michigan,  1894;  instructor  in  mathematics,' 
bmith  Academy,  Washington  University,  1894-95  ;  graduate  scholar  in  mathematics 
Columbia  University,  1895-96  ■  fellow  in  mathematics,  1896-97  ;  tutor  in  mathematics,  1897- 
1900,  and  instructor,  1900-  ;  instructor  in  mathematics,  Barnard  College,  1 897-1900  • 
member  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society 

Louis  Auguste  Loiseaux  .  .  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures 
Certificat  d'etudes  primaires  superieures,  Academie  de  Dijon,  1887  ;  brevet  de  institu- 
teur,  Academie  de  Dijon,  1887  ;  B.  es  S.,  University  of  Dijon,  1894  ;  instructor  in  French, 
Cornell  University,  1891-92  ;  tutor  in  the  Romance  languages  and  literatures,  Columbia 
University,  1892-1900  ;  instructor  in  the  Romance  languages  and  literatures,  Columbia 
University,  1900- 

Charles  Alexander  McMurry  .  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching 

Ph.D.,  Halle,  Germany,  1887;  student  at  University  of  Jena,  1888;  teacher  in  the 
public  schools,  South  Evanston,  111.,  1889  \  instructor  in  the  State  Normal  School,  Winona 
Minn.,  1890-92  ;  instructor  in  the  State  Normal  School,  Normal,  111.,  1893-99  \  instructor 
in  the  State  Normal  School,  De  Kalb,  111.,  1899-  j  secretary  of  the  National  Herbart 
Society  for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Teaching 

John  Angus  MacVannel        ....        Philosophy  and  Education 

A.B.,  University  of  Toronto,  1893  ;  A.M.,  1894  ;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,  1898  • 
student  Ontario  Normal  College,  1893-94  ;  Sage  scholar  in  ethics,  Cornell  University 
1S94-95;  university  fellow  in  philosophy,  Columbia  University,  1805-96  ;  assistant  to  the 
professor  of  philosophy  and  education,  Columbia  University,  1896^98  ;  instructor  in  psy. 
chology  and  education,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  1897-  \  lecturer  in  education,  Brooklyn 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1898-99 ;  lecturer  in  literature,  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  1899- 


Paul  Monroe History 

A.B.,  Franklin  College,  1890  ;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1897  ;  principal,  secondary 
schools,  Indiana,  1890-94  ;  graduate  student,  University  of  Chicago,  1894-97  ;  senior  fellow 
in  sociology,  University  of  Chicago,  1895-97 ;  instructor  in  history,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1897-99  ;  adjunct-professor  of  the  history  of  education,  1899- 

Charles  Russell  Richards Manual  Training 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1885  ;  assistant  superintendent  of  Whittier 
Machine  Company,  1885-87  ;  teacher  of  manual  training,  Industrial  Education  Association, 
1887-88  ;  professor  of  manual  training  and  director  of  department  of  science  and  technol 
ogy,  Pratt  Institute,  188S-98  ;  professor  of  manual  training  and  director  of  the  department, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1898- 

Watson  Lewis  Savage Physical  Training 

A.B.,  Amherst  College,  1882  ;  M.D.,  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  1885  ;  A.M.,  Am- 
herst College,  1885;  resident  physician  and  surgeon, -St.  Peter's  Hospital,  Brooklyn, 
1885-87;  medical  director  of  the  Berkeley  Athletic  Club,  Lyceum,  and  School,  1837-90; 
member  of  the  British  Medical  Society,  London  ;  member  of  the  New  York  County 
Medical  Society  ;  member  of  American  Academy  of  Medicine  ;  member  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Physical  Education  ;  member  of  the  New  York 
Physical  Education  Society  ;  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Society  of  College  Gymnasium 
Directors  ;  medical  director  and  president  of  Savage  Physical  Development  Institute, 
Limited,  1890  ;  director  of  the  gymnasium,  Columbia  University,  1897- 

Edward  Lee  Thorndike ,     Psychology 

A.B.,  Wesleyan  University,  1895  ;  A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1896  ;  A.M.  1897  ;  Ph.D., 
Columbia  University,  1898  ;  instructor  in  education  and  teaching,  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, College  for  Women,  1898-99  ;  member  of  the  American  Psychological  Association  ; 
instructor  in  genetic  psychology,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1899- 

WlLLIAM  Peterfield  Trent English 

M.A.,  University  of  Virginia,  1884;  LL.D.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1899;  post-graduate 
student  in  history  and  politics,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1887-88  ;  professor  of  English 
and  history,  University  of  the  South,  1888-1900;  dean  of  the  Academic  Department, 
University  of  the  South,  1893-1900  ;  professor  of  English  literature,  Barnard  College  and 
Columbia  University,  1900-  ;  member  of  the  National  Institute^  Arts  and  Letters 

Frank  Leo  Tufts Physics 

B.S.,  Antioch  College,  1891  ;  A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1894  ;  A.M.,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, 1896,  and  Ph.D.,  1897  ;  instructor  in  science.  Antioch  College,  1S91-93,  and  professor 
of  physics  and  chemistry,  1894-95;  fellow  in  physics,  Columbia  University,  1895-97; 
assistant  in  physics,  1897-98  ;  tutor  in  physics,  1898- 

Other  Instructors 

GUSTAV  Herrman  Bojus Physical  Training 

New  York  Turn  Verein  Training  School,  1884  ;  instructor  in  the  New  York  Turn  Verein 
Training  School,  1884-90  ;  instructor  at  the  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Turn  Verein,  1891-97  ;  in- 
structor at  the  Harvaj^r  Summer  School,  1896  ;  director  of  physical  training,  Elizabeth,  N. 
J.,  public  schools,  1897  \  instructor  in  the  gymnasium,  Columbia  University,  1898- 

William  Harper  Davis Psychology 

A.B.,  Princeton  University,  1900;  assistant  in  psychology,  Columbia  University,  1900-; 
member  of  the  American  Psychological  Association,  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  and  the  Zoological  Society  of  Philadelphia 


Oswald  Rudolf  Eklof Manual  Training 

Graduate  of  Institute  of  Pedagogy  and  Sloyd,  Stockholm,  1890  ;  student  of  Naas,  Sweden, 
1891  ;  student  in  the  Sloyd  Training  School,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  teacher  of  sloyd,  State  Re- 
formatory, Concord,  Mass.,  1892-95  ;  teacher  of  sloyd  in  public  schools,  Westbrook,  Maine, 
1895-98;  instructor  in  wood-working,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1898- 

Charles  Holroyd Swimming 

Instructor  in  Bradford  Swimming  Club,  Yorkshire,  England,  1877-78  ;  Dewsbury  Swim- 
ming Club,  Yorkshire,  England,  1881-82  ;  Nelson  Swimming  Club,  Lancashire,  England, 
1885-88  ;  Burnley  Public  Baths,  Lancashire,  England,  1886-87  ;  National  Swimming  Assol 
ciation,  Philadelphia,  1892-97  ;  instructor  in  swimming,  Columbia  University  gymnasium, 
1898- 

George  Ruppert  Seikel Physical  Training 

Instructor  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Academy,  1897-99  ;  student  at  the  Harvard  University 
Summer  School,  1899  ;  assistant  instructor  in  the  gymnasium,  Columbia  University,  1899-; 
member  of  the  North  American  Gymnastic  Union 

Lucy  Hess  Weiser Manual  Training 

Teachers  College  diploma,  1895  ;  instructor  in  manual  training,  Horace  Mann  School, 
1895-99  5  instructor  in  public  schools,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  1899- 


General  Statement 

The  second  Summer  Session  of  Columbia  University  will  open  on  Monday, 
July  8,  1901,  and  continue  until  Friday,  August  16.  The  examinations  for 
those  desiring  to  be  credited  at  Columbia  University  or  elsewhere  with  the 
courses  attended  and  the  work  done  toward  degrees,  diplomas,  or  teachers' 
licenses,  will  be  held  on  August  16. 

Each  course  will  consist  of  30  lectures  or  other  exercises,  or  their  equivalent 
in  laboratory  or  field  work.  Credit  for  courses  in  the  Summer  Session  may 
only  be  claimed  by  those  who  sustain  satisfactorily  the  examination  at  the  con- 
clusion of  each  course  and  who  are  already  eligible,  under  the  rules,  for  the 
degree  or  diploma  for  which  they  offer  themselves  as  candidates.  The  credit 
to  be  allowed  to  the  several  courses  when  taken  in  partial  fulfilment  of  the  re- 
quirements for  a  degree  at  Columbia  University  or  for  a  Teachers  College 
diploma,  is  stated  in  connection  with  the  description  of  each  course. 

Required  Fees 

All  fees  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  registration. 

1 — Matriculation  fee $5.00 

This  fee,  if  paid  at  the  opening  of  the  Summer  Session,  will  relieve  the  student  from 
any  further  payment  for  matriculation  in  case  he  registers  afterwards  for  the  regular 
courses  of  instruction  given  in  Columbia  University,  including  Barnard  College  and 
Teachers  College.  Students  already  registered  in  Columbia  University,  including  Barnard 
College,  Teachers  College  (later  than  September  1,  1898),  or  the  Summer  Session  of  1900, 
will  not  be  required  to  pay  a  matriculation  fee  for  the  Summer  Session. 

2 — -Tuition  fee  ..........         $25.00 

No  student  may  take  more  than  two  courses,  except  by  special  permission  of  the  Direc- 
tor, which  will  only  be  given  for  reasons  of  weight.  (See  also  under  Department  of  Fine 
Arts,  p.  24,  and  under  Department  of  Physical  Training,  p.  31.) 

Optional  Fee 

Gymnasium  fee  .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         $5.00 

This  fee  covers  the  use  of  the  gymnasium,  including  a  private  locker,  together  with  the 
use  of  the  swimming  pool.  Instruction  in  swimming  will  be  given,  if  desired,  without  ad- 
ditional charge.  The  gymnasium  fee  of  $5  must  be  paid  by  all  students  taking  Physical 
Training  S2a  or  S2b  (see  page  31). 

Students  already  registered  in  any  department  of  the  University  who  may  wish  to  make 
use  of  the  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool  during  the  Summer  Session,  without  taking  any 
courses  of  instruction,  will  be  permitted  to  do  so  on  registering  for  the  privilege  and  pay- 
ing the  gymnasium  fee  of  $5. 

Admission 

There  will  be  no  formal  examinations  for  admission.  Students,  both  men 
and  women,  will  be  admitted  to  such  courses  as  they  are  found  qualified  by  the 
respective  instructors  to  pursue  to  advantage.      The  regular  exercises  of  the 


Summer  Session  will  begin  promptly  on  July  8.  After  July  13  no  change  of 
courses  will  be  allowed.  Students  entering  after  that  date  will  receive  credit 
for  one  half  of  the  work  done  in  any  course.  Students  entering  after  July  20 
will  receive  no  credit  whatever. 

Registration 

The  Registrar's  office,  Room  109,  Library,  will  be  open  for  the  registration 
of  students  on  Friday,  July  5,  from  9  A.M.  to  4  p.m.,  and  on  Saturday,  July  6, 
from  9  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  On  and  after  Monday,  July  8,  the  Registrar's  office  will 
be  open  daily,  except  Saturday,  from  9  A.M.  to  4  p.m.,  and  on  Saturday  from 
9  A.M.  to  12  o'clock  noon.  Students  will  be  permitted  to  attend  courses  on 
Monday,  July  8,  without  registering  ;  but  after  that  date  admission  to  the  sev- 
eral courses  will  be  restricted  to  duly  registered  students. 

Registration  will  be  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose  ;  at  the  time  of  regis- 
tration the  amount  of  the  matriculation  and  tuition  fees  is  to  be  paid  to  the  Bursar. 
If  the  gymnasium  fee  is  to  be  paid  by  any  student,  it  must  also  be  paid  then. 

Consultations 

The  Director  of  the  Summer  Session  and  the  several  officers  of  instruction 
will  be  at  the  University  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with  students  on  July  5 
and  6,  from  10  A.M.  to 4  P.M.  The  office  of  the  Director  and  of  each  instructor 
will  be  indicated  in  Room  213,  Library,  and  on  the  several  Bulletin  Boards. 
On  and  after  Monday,  July  8,  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session  and  each 
officer  of  instruction  will  have  a  stated  hour  for  consultation  daily.  A  schedule 
of  these  consultation  hours  will  be  furnished  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  Room 
213,  Library,  and  will  be  posted  on  the  various  Bulletin  Boards  throughout  the 
University. 

Examinations 

At  the  close  of  the  Summer  Session  stated  examinations  will  be  held  in  the 
several  courses.  On  the  basis  of  these  examinations  certificates  will  be  issued, 
which  certificates,  signed  by  the  President  of  the  University  and  the  Director  of 
the  Summer  Session,  together  with  the  corresponding  records  in  the  office  of 
the  Registrar,  will  become  part  of  the  regular  academic  record  of  each  student. 
Students  who  do  not  offer  themselves  for  examination,  or  who  fail  in  the  ex- 
amination in  any  course,  will  receive,  on  application,  certificates  of  attendance 
merely.  All  certificates  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  the  home  address  given  by  the 
student  at  the  time  of  registration. 

Credit  for  Courses  in  Summer  Session 

Each  course  in  the  Summer  Session  is  given  credit  equivalent  to  one  point, 
or  one  hour  a  week  throughout  the  academic  year  from  October  to  June,  toward 
the  appropriate  degree  or  diploma.  The  degrees  or  diplomas  toward  which  a 
given  course  may  be  credited  are  named  at  the  close  of  the  statement  of  the 
scope  and  method  of  each  course. 

Students  who  devote  unusual  time  to  laboratory  exercises  may  make  applica- 
tion to  the  appropriate  Faculty  for  additional  credit  because  of  such  work. 
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University  Press  Book  Store 

The  University  Press  Book  Store,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  F.  A. 
Fernald,  is  situated  in  University  Hall,  and  supplies  to  students  and  officers 
text-books,  books  of  reference,  and  stationery,  at  stated  discounts  from  list 
prices,  which  discounts  are  fixed  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Columbia  University 
Press. 

Men's  gymnasium  suits  and  other  athletic  goods  are  supplied  at  the  Columbia 
University  Press  Book  Store  at  twenty  per  cent,  discount  from  catalogue  prices; 
suits  are  sold  from  $1.65  up,  and  any  article  can  be  bought  separately. 
Women's  gymnasium  suits  may  also  be  procured,  ready  made,  for  $5.00,  or 
made  to  measure  for  $8. 

Information  Respecting  the  Several  Kinds  of  Licenses  to  Teach  in 
the  Elementary  Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Inasmuch  as  students,  otherwise  qualified  to  apply  for  licenses  to  teach  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York,  who  pursue  successfully  Summer 
Session  courses  at  Columbia  University  may  be  exempted  in  part  from  exami- 
nation for  those  licenses,  the  following  statement  regarding  teachers'  licenses  in 
New  York  city  is  inserted  : 

Elementary  School  Licenses. — The  following  are  the  most  important 
grades  of  elementary  school  licenses  for  the  city  of  New  York : 

I.  License  No.  1,  or  grade  B. 

II.  License  No.  2,  or  grade  A. 

III.  The  head  of  department  license. 

IV.  The  principal's  license. 

V.     License  as  teacher  of  a  special  branch. 

I.  Teacher's  license  No.  1  may,  after  examination,  be  issued  to  (a)  graduates 
of  approved  high  schools  or  academies,  who  have  subsequently  graduated  from 
approved  training  schools  ;  (b)  to  graduates  of  State  normal  schools  or  similar 
institutions  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who 
have  had  at  least  one  year's  experience  in  teaching  ;  (c)  to  college  or  university 
graduates  who  have  taken  a  course  of  at  least  one  year  in  a  college  or  university 
department  of  education,  or  who  have  taught  successfully  not  less  than  three 
years  (see  note  at  the  end  of  this  paragraph) ;  (d)  to  holders  of  New  York  State 
certificates  granted  since  1875,  provided  such  holders  have  been  actually  en- 
gaged in  teaching  during  the  two  years  immediately  preceding  their  application 
for  license  ;  (e)  to  persons  who  have  had  three  years'  successful  experience  in 
teaching. 

Note. — The  one  year  or  more  of  pedagogical  study  required  of  the  first  of  the  two  groups 
of  applicants  described  under  (c)  above,  must  amount  to  not  less  than  210  hours'  attend- 
ance upon  lectures  or  recitations,  at  least  90  hours  being  given  to  the  subjects  of  logic  or 
psychology  and  120  hours  to  the  history  and  principles  of  education  and  methods  of 
teaching. 

All  applicants  for  license  No.  1  must  pass  an  examination  in  the  history  and 
principles  of  education  and  in  methods  of  teaching.      Applicants  falling  under 
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class  (e)  must  also  take  an  academic  examination  unless,  being  graduates  of 
approved  high  schools,  they  have  had  not  less  than  five  years'  successful 
experience  in  teaching. 

II.  Teacher's  license  No.  2  may  be  issued  to  the  holder  of  a  teacher's 
license  No.  I  who  has  taught  successfully  for  four  years  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  city  of  New  York  (or  who  has  had  elsewhere  experience  rated  as  equivalent 
thereto  by  the  board  of  examiners),  and  who  produces  evidence  of  having  suc- 
cessfully pursued,  since  beginning  his  work  as  a  teacher,  in  some  recognized 
institution  of  learning,  one  or  two  satisfactory  courses  of  study  involving  in  all 
not  less  than  sixty  hours'  attendance  upon  lectures,  seminars,  or  laboratory  work 
in  some  branch  of  science  or  of  literature,  or  in  professional  work. 

Note. — Each  course  considered  with  a  view  to  the  granting  of  a  license  No.  2  or  of  a 
head  of  department  license  must  have  amounted  to  at  least  30  hours,  and  must  have  been 
terminated  by  a  successful  examination.  Each  30  hour  course  must  have  extended  over 
15  weeks  or  over  the  six  weeks  of  a  summer  session.  Applicants  must  present  certificates 
of  attendance  and  of  successful  examination.  Note-books  will  be  accepted  as  supplemen- 
tary evidence  of  the  character  and  amount  of  work  done. 

III.  A  head  of  department  license  may  be  granted  to  the  holder  of  a 
teacher's  license  No.  2  or  No.  1,  who  has  had  successful  experience  in  teach- 
ing amounting  to  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  eight  years  in  the  city  of  New 
York;  who  passes  an  examination  in  the  principles  of  education,  methods  of 
teaching  and  school  management  and  who  produces  evidence  of  having  pursued 
satisfactory  courses  of  study  amounting  to  not  less  than  (1)  sixty  hours  in  some 
branch  of  the  science  of  education,  and  (2)  sixty  hours  in  some  branch  of  litera- 
ture, science,  or  art.  All  courses  presented  must  meet  the  conditions  mentioned 
in  the  note  to  the  last  paragraph.  Courses  considered  with  a  view  to  the  grant- 
ing of  a  head  of  department  license  may  have  been  taken  either  during  the 
school  year  for  at  least  two  years,  or  at  a  university  or  normal  summer  school 
for  at  least  two  senior  sessions,  or  during  one  school  year  and  one  summer  ses- 
sion. Applicants  who  have  not  taken  such  courses  of  study  may  be  granted  a 
head  of  department  license  upon  passing,  in  addition  to  the  professional  exam- 
ination above  mentioned,  an  examination  in  English  language  and  literature,  in 
history  and  civics,  or  in  elementary  science. 

IV.  Applicants  for  a  principal's  license  must  have  one  of  the  following 
qualifications  :  (a)  Graduation  from  a  college  or  university  recognized  by  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  together  with  two  years 
of  professional  study  in  a  university  school  or  department  of  education  and 
successful  experience  in  teaching  during  not  less  than  three  years.  (The  pro- 
fessional study  here  mentioned  must  amount  to  not  less  than  five  hundred  hours 
of  attendance  upon  lectures,  seminars,  or  laboratory  work,  and  need  not  be 
confined  to  strictly  pedagogical  branches.)  (b)  Graduation  from  a  recognized 
college  or  university,  together  with  at  least  five  years'  successful  experience  in 
teaching  or  supervision  since  graduation.  (For  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx 
college  graduates  must  have  had  at  least  eight  years'  successful  experience  in 
graded  or  normal  schools.)  (c)  For  the  Boroughs  of  Queens  and  Richmond 
only,  the  holding  of  a  New  York  State  certificate  granted  since  1875,  together 
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with  eight  years  in  teaching  or  supervision  immediately  preceding  the  examina- 
tion, (d)  Ten  years'  experience  in  teaching  or  supervision  in  city  public 
schools,  immediately  preceding  the  examination.  (In  Manhattan  and  The 
Bronx  an  applicant  in  this  class  must  have  had  successful  experience  as 
principal  or  teacher  in  a  graded  city  school  for  at  least  ten  years  and  must 
have  successfully  completed  a  course  of  at  least  two  years  in  a  school  of 
pedagogy  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  or  of  at 
least  two  six  weeks'  sessions  of  a  university  or  normal  summer  school.  The 
course  here  referred  to  must  be  pedagogical  and  must  have  amounted  to  not 
less  than  sixty  hours'  attendance,  and  must  have  been  terminated  by  successful 
examination.) 

The  subjects  of  the  written  examination  for  principal's  license  will  be  history 
and  principles  of  education,  methods  of  teaching,  school  management,  and 
three  of  the  following  groups  of  academic  subjects  : 

(a)  English  literature,  rhetoric. 

(b)  Logic,  psychology. 

(c)  Algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry. 

(d)  Physics,  chemistry,  physiology  and  hygiene. 

(e)  Physical  and  mathematical  geography,  United  States  history,  civil  gov- 
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(f)  A  language  and  its  literature,  namely  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German, 
Spanish,  or  Anglo-Saxon. 
Applicants  will  be  required  to  take  group  (a)  and  two  other  groups. 
Exemption  from  the  academic  portion  of  the  principal's  examination  except 
in  group  (a)  may  be  granted  to  graduates  of  recognized  colleges  or  universities. 
Applicants  not  graduates  of  recognized  colleges  who  have  successfully  com- 
pleted, with  examination,  one  or  two  college  or  university  courses  of  at  least 
one  year  or  of  one  summer  session,  amounting  to  not  less  than  sixty  hours  in 
any  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in  groups  (b),  (c),  (d),  and  (e),  may  be  exempted 
from  examination  in  the  group  or  groups  embracing  such  subject  or  subjects. 

V.  Assistant  supervisors  or  teachers  of  special  branches  (as  music,  manual 
training  or  drawing,  cooking,  sewing,  German,  French,  physical  training, 
phonography,  or  shop-work)  must  have  the  following  qualifications  :  Graduation 
from  a  high  school  or  a  general  education  that  is  obviously  equivalent ;  gradu- 
ation from  a  course  of  professional  training  of  at  least  one  year  in  the  special 
branch  to  be  taught,  and  at  least  one  year's  experience  in  teaching  that  special 
branch,  except  in  the  case  of  teachers  of  shop-work  and  cooking.  No  appli- 
cants are  exempted  from  the  examinations  for  these  licenses.  In  case  of  teach- 
ers of  languages,  three  years'  experience  in  teaching  may  be  accepted  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  required  one  year  of  professional  training.  Persons  not  gradu- 
ates of  a  high  school  or  equivalent  institution  may  be  required  to  take  a  supple- 
mentary academic  examination. 

Applicants  for  kindergarten  licenses  must  have  one  of  the  following  qualifi- 
cations :  (a)  Graduation  from  a  high  school  or  equivalent  academic  training, 
and  graduation  from  a  school  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers  having  a 
course  of  two  years,  at  least  one  of  which  has  been  devoted  to  the  theory  and 
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practice  of  kindergarten  work  ;  (b)  Graduation  from  a  State  normal  school  or  a 
college  having  a  kindergarten  course  of  two  years  ;  (c)  Graduation  from  a  school 
for  the  training  of  kindergartners  having  a  course  of  at  least  one  year,  together 
with  successful  experience  in  kindergarten  teaching  for  not  less  than  two  years. 
Applicants  presenting  qualification  (c)  must  also  pass  an  examination  in  aca- 
demic studies. 

High  School  Licenses. — In  addition  to  possessing  the  qualifications  re- 
quired by  the  By-Laws  of  the  Board  of  Education,  each  applicant  for  a  high 
school  license  in  the  city  of  New  York  must  pass  a  written  and  an  oral  exami- 
nation in  the  science  of  education  and  in  the  subjects  which  he  is  to  teach. 

For  information  respecting  the  scope  and  character  of  the  examinations  for 
teachers'  licenses  mentioned  above,  application  should  be  made  to  the  office  of 
the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Park  Avenue  and  59th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Library  and  Laboratories 

The  library  of  the  University,  containing  over  300,000  bound  volumes,  will 
be  open  each  week-day  from  8.30  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M.  The  Bryson  Library,  at 
Teachers  College,  consisting  of  over  15,000  volumes,  mainly  on  education  and 
allied  subjects,  will  be  open  each  week-day  from  9  A.  m.  to  5  r.  M.  Students 
will  enjoy  full  library  privileges,  including  the  right  to  withdraw  books 
subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  library. 

Students  taking  courses  in  nature-study,  physics,  and  psychology  will  have 
the  entire  resources  of  the  laboratories  at  their  service. 

Writing-Room 

Room  108,  Library,  will  be  fitted  up  as  a  reading-  and  writing-room  for  the  use 
of  students.  Various  periodicals,  educational  and  other,  will  be  on  file  there, 
and  writing  materials  will  be  provided. 

The  Gymnasium 

The  gymnasium  will  be  open  each  week-day  from  9.30  A.  m.  to  5.30  r.  M. 

The  general  exercising  room  is  apsidal  in  shape,  and  measures  on  its  axes  168 
feet  by  134  feet  in  the  clear.  The  ceiling  is  35  feet  high,  and  the  room  is  well 
lighted  and  well  ventilated,  both  naturally  and  artificially.  The  arrangement  of 
the  apparatus  is  such  that  athletic,  gymnastic,  and  calisthenic  work  can  go  on  at 
the  same  time.  The  running  track  is  n  feet  wide,  with  ends  well  raised  for 
fast  running,  and  measures  10  laps  to  the  mile.  On  a  floor  22  feet  above  the 
exercising  floor  are  rooms  for  fencing,  boxing,  and  hand-ball,  1,500  lockers 
made  of  steel  and  open  wire,  and  32  shower-baths.  Below  the  exercising  floor 
is  a  swimming  pool,  also  apsidal  in  shape,  measuring  100  feet  by  50  feet  on  its 
axes.  Around  the  pool  are  four  large  dressing-and-rubbing-rooms,  42  individ- 
ual dressing-rooms  of  thick  opaque  glass,  and  20  shower-,  needle-,  and  tub- 
baths.  The  pool  contains  about  200,000  gallons  of  water,  which  is  filtered, 
and,  in  winter,  warmed.     The  depth  is  4  to  10  feet. 

The  gymnasium  is  fully  equipped  with  apparatus  for  heavy  and  light  gym- 
nastics, athletics,  games,  and  for  general  and  special  development. 
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Swimming  Pool 

The  swimming  pool  will  be  reserved  for  men  and  women,  respectively,  in 
accordance  with  the  following  schedule  : 

Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays — 

For  men — 9.30  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m. 
For  women — 2.30  to  5.30  p.  M. 

Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays — 

For  women — 9.30  A.  M.  to  1  p.  m. 

For  men— 2.30  to  5.30  P.  M.  (except  Saturdays). 

A  maid  will  be  in  attendance  at  the  swimming  pool  and  locker-room  to 
render  assistance  to  women  students  and  to  care  for  their  bathing  suits. 
Bathing  suits  made  of  brilliantine  are  recommended,  and  -may  be  obtained  at 
the  University  Book  Store  (see  page  10). 

Every  student  taking  a  gymnasium  course  will  be  taught  to  swim  as  a  part  of 
the  instruction.  Classes  in  swimming  will  also  be  formed,  without  charge,  for 
those  students  who  take  only  the  general  gymnasium  exercise. 

Excursions 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  excursions,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
George  S.  Kellogg,  to  points  of  historic  interest  and  to  the  great  museums  of 
New  York,  on  each  Saturday  during  the  Summer  Session.  The  cost  of  these 
trips  will  be  only  the  amount  of  the  steamboat  and  railroad  fares,  which  are 
very  small. 

The  excursions  will  be  as  follows : 

1— To  West  Point,  by  Albany  Day  Boat,  returning  by  West  Shore  Railroad 
after  the  dress  parade  of  the  corps  of  cadets. 

2 — To  Tarrytown  and  the  Washington  Irving  region  at  Sleepy  Hollow,  by 
New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad. 

3— To  Seabright,  New  Jersey,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  giving  an  opportunity 
to  view  the  whole  of  New  York  harbor  and  its  approaches,  by  steamer. 

4 — To  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  the  Obelisk,  Central  Park. 

5 — To  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Central  Park. 

6 — To  the  Brooklyn  Museum  and  Prospect  Park. 

The  visits  to  the  several  museums  will  include  the  description  and  interpre- 
tation of  the  various  collections  and  chief  objects  of  interest,  by  Mr.  Kellogg. 

Students  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  any  or  all  of  these  excursions  should 
communicate  as  promptly  as  possible  after  arriving  at  the  University  with 
Mr.  George  S.  Kellogg,  who  will  give  full  information  as  to  the  hours  and 
expense  of  the  several  trips. 

General  Lectures 

On  each  Tuesday  and  Thursday  during  the  Summer  Session  it  is  proposed 
to  offer  a  lecture  of  general  interest  on    some  topic    of  science,    literature, 
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art,  or  education,  to  be  given  at  4.30  P.  m.     These  lectures  will,  as  a  rule,  be 
illustrated. 

Among  the  lecturers  will  be  :  Professors  Harry  Thurston  Peck,  Brander 
Matthews,-  John  Krom  Rees,  Abraham  Valentine  Williams  Jackson,  James 
Chidester  Egbert,  Jr.,  Francis  B.  Crocker,  Paul  Monroe,  and  Dr.  James  H. 
Canfield,  Librarian  of  the  University. 

Suggestions  to  Students 

It  will  facilitate  the  work  of  registration  and  will  promote  the 
convenience  of  the  students  themselves,  if  those  intending  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  Summer  Session  will  notify  the  Director  of  that  fact  at 
as  early  a  date  as  possible,  on  the  enclosed  blank,  indicating  what 
course  or  courses  they  propose  to  attend.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
limitation  of  the  number  of  courses  which  may  be  taken  by  a  student 
(see  page  8),  and  to  the  Schedule  of  mutually  exclusive  courses  on 
page  34- 

As  is  shown  by  the  map  contained  in  the  present  Announcement,  the  univer- 
sity buildings  are  situated  between  Amsterdam  Avenue,  Broadway,  116th  and 
1 2 1st  Streets.  They  are  most  readily  reached  by  the  Amsterdam  Avenue 
electric  road,  from  which  and  to  which  transfers  are  given  by  the  lines  of  the 
Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Co.,  reaching  all  parts  of  the  city;  and  by  the 
upper  Broadway  (Boulevard)  electric  road,  which  transfers  to  and  from  the  ele- 
vated railways  and  the  lines  of  the  Third  Avenue  Railway  Co.  The  nearest 
stations  on  the  elevated  railway  are  at  104th  Street  and  Ninth  Avenue  and 
116th  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue,  which  are  reached  by  trains  on  both  the 
Sixth  and  Ninth  Avenue  Elevated  lines  from  the  south.  The  station  at  11 6th 
Street  and  Eighth  Avenue,  though  the  nearer,  necessitates  climbing  a  long 
flight  of  steps  in  Morningside  Park.  By  leaving  the  elevated  railway  at  104th 
Street  and  Ninth  Avenue  this  climb  is  avoided.  The  cross-town  line  at  125th 
Street  transfers  at  Manhattan  Street  and  Broadway  (Boulevard)  to  an  electric 
car,  going  south,  which  passes  the  university  buildings. 

Cost 

It  is  believed  that  the  total  expense  involved  in  attendance  upon  the  Summer 
Session,  including  tuition  fee,  may  readily  be  kept  below  $80.  In  no  event 
need  it  exceed  {$  100. 

Board  and  Lodging 

Fiske  Hall,  Barnard  College,  Claremont  Avenue  and  119th  Street,  will  be 
open  for  the  accommodation  of  women  students  only  from  Saturday,  July  6. 
till  Saturday,  August  17,  inclusive.     (See  Plan  on  page  17.) 

The  hoi'se  is  fully  furnished  and  equipped.  There  is  no  elevator  service. 
About  60  persons  can  be  accommodated.  Table  board  can  be  furnished  for  70. 
Rooms  will  not  be  rented  without  board,  or  for  a  less  period  than  the  six  weeks 
of  the  Summer  Session.  The  price  of  table  board  alone  will  be  $6.00  a  week. 
Payments  must  be  made  weekly  in  advance  and  there  will  be  no  deduction  for 
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absence.     The  rates  per  week  for  board  and  lodging,  one  person  in  a  room, 
during  the  Summer  Session,  are  given  below  : 

$8.00  A  WEEK  $9.00  A  WEEK  $IO.OO  A  WEEK 

(22  Rooms)                  (23  Rooms)  (23  Rooms) 

First  Floor:       Nos.  124,  125,  129,    Nos.  135,  136,  138,  Nos.  120,  133,  139. 

130,  142,  143.  140. 

Second  Fioor :  Nos.  221,  222,  224,    Nos.  235,  236,  238,  Nos.  220,  223,  226, 

225.                             240,  242,  243.  227,  239,  241. 

Third  Floor  :      Nos.  321,  322,  324,   Nos.  334,  335,  336,  Nos.  323,  326,  327, 

325,  329,  333.             338,  340,  342,  328,  332,  339, 

343-  341. 

Fourth  Floor:  Nos.  421,  422,  424,  Nos.  434,  435,  436,  Nos.  420,  423,  427, 

429,  430,  433.              438,  442,  443.  428,  431,  432, 
441. 

All  luggage  for  students  in  Fiske  Hall  should  be  addressed  to  Fiske  Hall, 
Claremont  Avenue,  corner  119th  Street,  and  letters  should  be  addressed  to 
Fiske  Hall,  Barnard  College,  New  York. 

The  students  in  the  Hall  will  be  subject  to  such  house  regulations  as  are 
deemed  necessary.  Any  damage  to  house  or  furnishings,  beyond  ordinary  wear 
and  tear,  must  be  made  good  by  the  student  concerned. 

The  hours  of  the  house  will  be  as  follows  : 

Breakfast,  7-8.     Lunch,  1-2.     Dinner,  6.30.     House  closed,  10.30  p.  m. 

Applications  for  rooms  should  be  addressed,  as  promptly  as  possible,  to  "  The 
Head  of  Fiske  Hall,  Barnard  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York." 


The  proprietors  of  the  following  houses,  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  the 
University,  have  filed  references  in  the  office  of  the  Director  of  the  Summer 
Session.  These  references  may  be  examined  by  students  wishing  to  procure 
either  rooms  or  rooms  and  board  at  any  of  these  houses.  The  University  is  in 
no  way  responsible  for  any  private  lodging  house,  but  keeps  on  file  a  list  of  such 
houses  and  their  references  solely  for  the  convenience  of  students. 

In  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  no  Library, 
there  will  be  found  a  list  of  several  hundred  boarding  houses  at  a  somewhat 
greater  distance  from  the  University. 

NAME.  ADDRESS.  ACCOMMO-  PRICE 

114th  to  123rd  Street—                                                 dation.  per  week. 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Rathbone 526  West  114th  St.       {  R.  &  B.  $8.00  to  $10.00 

1        B.  5.00  to      6.00 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Allen 534  West  114th  St.      (  R.  &  B.  8.00  to    12.00 

•j        R.  5.00  to      8.00 

(        B.  6.00 

Miss  E.  Breck 600  WTest  114th  St.      ]  R.  &  B.  5.00  to      7.00 

(        R.  2.00  to      3.50 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Boone 412  West  115th  St.               R.  2.00  to      6.00 


PLA/1  ouPJSKE  Hall  -  Daeaard   COLLEae 

CLAREAOfST  /AVC 


fjRAT  'Floor. 


-Second   Floor. 


T^sfcjo  Floor-. 
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NAME.  ADDRESS. 

114th  to  123rd  Street — 

Mrs.  Isabella  B.  Lockwood..4i2  West  imth  St. 


Mrs.  F.  I.  Root 414  West  118th  St. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Burns 416  West  118th  St. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Ker 417  West  118th  St, 

Mrs.  Haywood  Prince 417  West  11 8th  St. 

Mrs.  Z.  M.  Wadsworth 417  West  11 8th  St. 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Allen 419  West  118th  St. 

Mrs.  Wesley  M.  Carpenter.  .419  West  118th  St. 
Miss  Frances  Ker ,419  West  118th  St. 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Stewart 419  West  n 8th  St. 

Mrs.  Herman  Bencke 500  West  123rd  St. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Kellam 520  West  123rd  St. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Beach 522  West  123rd  St. 

Mrs.  L.  Benedict 522  West  123rd  St. 

Miss  R.  Riordan 522  West  123rd  St. 

Mrs.  C.   H.  Bradley 530  West  123rd  St. 

Broadway — 

Mrs.  I.  Tweddell 3132  Broadway 


ACCOMMO- 
DATION. 

R.  &B. 
R. 
B. 
R. 

R.  &  B. 


PRICE 
PER  WEEK. 
$6.00 
2.00  to     $6.00 
4.00 

3.00  and  up- 
wards 

8.00  and  up- 
wards 

3.00  to      6.00 

4.50  to 

7.50  to 

2.50  to 

5.00 

8.00  to 

2.50  to 

5.00 
4.00 
2.00  to 

5.50 

3.00  to 

8.00 
3.00 
5.00 
4-50  to 
2.50  to 
7.00  to 
2.00  to 
5.00 

2.50  and 
wards 
7.00 
4.50 
8.00 
6.50  to 
2.50  to 
4.00 


5-oo 

10.00 

5.00 

10.00 
5.00 


2.00 


10.00 


11.00 
3.00 
8.00 
3.00 


up- 


8.00 
4.00 


2.00  to      3.50 


Academic  Calendar 


1901 — June  12 — Wednesday.     Commencement  Day. 

July  5-6— Friday  and  Saturday.     Registration  for  Summer  Session. 
July  8 — Monday.     Courses  of  instruction  in  Summer  Session  begin. 

Aug.       16 — Friday.     Courses  of  instruction  in  Summer  Session  close. 
Oct.  7 — Monday.     First  half-year,  148th  year  begins. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Department  of  Education 

Education  sib — History  of  modern  education.  Lectures,  conferences,  re- 
ports, and  reference  work.     Professor  Monroe 

The  development  of  modern  educational  ideas,  institutions,  and  practices. 

(i)  The  beginnings  of  modern  education  in  the  three  revivals  of  learning:  (a),  the 
Carolingian  revival  of  the  8th  and  9th  centuries  ;  (b),  the  Scholastic  revival  of  the  12th 
and  15th  centuries  ;  (c),  the  humanistic  revival  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries — 

(2)  The  Reformation  and  education — 

(3)  The  development  of  modern  educational  theory  :  (a),  humanistic  concepdon ;  (b) 
the  religious  conception  ;  (c),  the  realistic  conception  ;  (d ),  the  early  scientific  concep- 
tion ;  O),  the  psychological  conception  ;  (f),  the  sociological  conception  — 

(4)  Development  of  the  modern  school  system — 

(5)  Development  of  the  modern  curriculum — 

(6)  Development  of  method — 

The  required  reading  for  the  course  is,  Laurie's  Rise  and  Early  Constitution  of  Uni- 
versities, chapters  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  and  IX.  ;  Quick's  Educational  Reformers  ;  Rous- 
seau's Entile,  Book  I.  (ed.  by  Payne);  Pestalozzi's  Leonard  and  Gertrude  ;  Froebel's  Edu- 
cation of  Man,  Part  I.  ;  Boone's  History  of  Education  in  the  United  States.  These 
books  are  published  in  Appleton's  International  Education  Series.  A  printed  syllabus 
will  give  direction  to  further  reading. 

This  course  is  part  of  Education  I.  (History  of  Education),  which  is  required  of  all 
candidates  for  Teachers  College  diplomas  and  which  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees 
of  A.B.  and  B.S.     It  is  a  pre-requisite  to  the  higher  degrees  in  Education. 

Education  s2  —  Principles  of  education.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  two 
required  written  reports.  Dr.  MacVannel  (under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Butler) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  lay  the  basis  for  a  scientific  theory  of  education  consid- 
ered as  a  human  institution.  The  point  of  view  which  controlsthe  entire  course  is  that  of 
the  organic  connection  of  the  individual  life  with  the  wider  life  of  the  race.  It  is  sought 
to  show  education  as  a  rationalized  endeavor  to  secure  the  adjustment  of  the  individual  to 
the  spiritual  possessions  of  the  race,  to  develop  within  him  the  capacity  to  modify  and 
control  his  environment,  and  make  him  socially  efficient.  The  attempt  is  made  to  define 
clearly  the  principles  which  must  be  regulative  of  sound  educational  practice,  and  which 
underlie  any  real  advancement  in  human  life  and  its  conditions.  The  educational  process 
is  explained  from  the  standpoint  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  and  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples thus  arrived  at  are  applied  from  the  threefold  standpoint  of  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  developing  powers  of  the  child,  and  the  cultivation  of  individual  and  social 
efficiency.  The  aim  of  education  as  determined  by  its  meaning,  the  factors  in  the  educa- 
tional process,  the  unity  of  the  mental  life  in  the  relation  to  education  are  examined  and 
defined.  The  problem  of  school  education  is  examined,  and  the  principles  which  underlie 
the  making  of  a  course  of  study,  the  inter-relation  of  school  studies,  their  comparative 
values,  the  nature  of  method,  the  conduct  of  the  recitation,  the  place  of  examinations,  the 
institutional  character  of  the  school,  are  indicated. 

It  is  aimed  to  make  the  instruction  in  this  course  in  1901  at  once  a  continuation  of  that 
given  in  1900,  and  yet  one  complete  in  itself  for  qualified  students  whether  they  have  taken 
the  course  as  given  in  the  Summer  Session  of  1900  or  not. 

A  complete  syllabus  is  issued,  and  the  work  will  consist  of  lectures,  essays,  discussions, 
and  private  reading.  Butler's  Meaning  of  Education  (Macmillan)  and  James's  Talks  to 
Teachers  on  Psychology  (Holt)  are  the  required  reading  of  the  course.  Harris'  Psychologic 
Foundations  of  Education  (Appleton)  and  Eliot's  Educational  Reform  (Century  Co.) 
are  used  as  books  of  reference. 
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This  course  is  part  of  Education  2  (Principles  of  Education),  which  may  be  counted  to- 
ward the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  the  Kindergarten  and  Elementary  diplomas 
of  Teachers  College.     It  is  a  pre-requisite  10  the  higher  degrees  in  Education. 

s5 — General  method  in  elementary  education.  Lectures,  discussions,  sup- 
plementary reading.     Dr.  McMURRY 

This  course  aims  to  apply  the  principles  of  education  to  the  practical  problems  of  in- 
struction.    The  chief  topics  of  consideration  will  be  the  following  : 

How  far  general  principles  of  method  in  instruction  are  established  ;  principles  involved 
in  the  process  of  learning  ;  inductive  and  deductive  teaching  ;  apperception  and  the  assimi- 
lative process ;  the  laws  of  association  ;  formal  discipline  and  the  training  of  the  mental 
powers  ;  the  harmony  between  knowing,  feeling,  and  willing,  in  the  process  of  learning  ; 
the  physical  activities  and  their  relation  to  mental  processes  ;  the  correlation  of  studies  in 
the  elementary  school  course  ;  the  selection  of  central  topics  or  types  in  the  important 
studies  as  a  basis  of  method  of  teaching  ;  illustrations  of  the  treatment  of  these  types  ; 
how  far  there  are  uniform  steps  in  the  treatment  of  topics  in  different  studies  ;  difficulties 
involved  in  the  class-room  work  ;  the  proper  use  of  text-books. 

The  following  books  of  reference  will  be  used  in  the  work  of  the  course : 

Spencer,  Education  (New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  ;  McMurry,  Method  of  the  Reci- 
tation (Bloomington  (111.)  Public  School  Publishing  Co.)  ;  Felkin,  Introduction  to  the 
Science  and  Practice  of  Education  (Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)  ,  Parker,  Talks  on 
Teaching  (New  York:  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.). 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.,  and  toward  all 
Teachers  College  diplomas. 

sio — Special  method  in  elementary  education.  Lectures,  discussions,  and 
supplementary  reading.     Dr.  McMurry 

In  this  course  the  main  subjects  of  study  in  the  elementary  schools  will  be  taken  up  suc- 
cessively and  examined  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  definite  principles  regarding 
their  place  in  the  curriculum  and  their  proper  treatment  in  the  class-room.  Among  the 
topics  treated  will  be  the  following  : 

(1)  The  general  distribution  of  studies  throughout  the  elementary  school  course. 

(2)  American  history  in  the  elementary  school 

Value  of  history  stories  in  the  intermediate  grades  ;  quality  and  worth  of  stories 
from  American  history  and  their  suitableness  for  children  ;  the  method  of  treating 
these  stories  by  oral  narration  and  discussion  ;  history  in  the  upper  or  grammar 
grades  ;  selection  of  central  topics  and  their  treatment ;  illustrations  and  examples 
of  this  plan  of  work. 

(3)  Geography  in  the  elementary  school 

Home  geography  and  excursions  for  beginners  ;  outline  of  a  course  of  study  in 
geography  ;  type  studies  in  geography,  illustrated  ;  relation  of  geography  to  other 
studies. 

(4)  Language  study 

The  cultivation  of  correct  English,  spoken  and  written  ;  illustrations  of  language 
lessons  derived  from  other  subjects  of  study  ;  training  in  composition  and  ex- 
pression ;  the  study  of  grammar  in  the  7th  and  8th  grades  of  the  elementary 
school. 

(5)  Reading  and  literature  in  the  higher  or  grammar  grades 

The  value  and  educative  influence  of  the  best  literature  in  the  elementary  school 
period  ;  grounds  for  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  this  material ;  illustrations 
of  the  use  of  literary  wholes. 

(6)  The  study  of  science  in  the  intermediate,  upper,  or  grammar  gi-ades 

Basis  for  the  selection  of  topics  in  science  study  ;  illustrations  of  type  studies  in 
nature  ;  topics  selected  from  the  study  of  health  and  hygiene  ;  the  place  of  topics 
selected  from  physics  and  chemistry. 

The  books  of  reference  for  this  course  will  include  : 

Hinsdale,  How  to  Study  and  Teach  History  (New  York  :    D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  ;  Mace, 
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Method  in  History  (Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.)  ;  Parker,  Hoiv  to  Teach  Geography  (New 
York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  ;  McMurry,  Special  Method  in  Geography  (Bloomington 
(111.)  Public  School  Publishing  Co.);  Hinsdale,  Teaching  the  Language  Arts  (New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  ;  Scudder,  Literature  in  Schools  (Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.);  McMurry,  Special  Method  in  Reading  (Bloomington  (111.)  Public  School 
Publishing  Co.)  ;  Jackman,  Nature  Study  in  Elementary  Schools  (New  York,  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.)  ;  Howe,  Systematic  Science  Teaching  (New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.). 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  all 
Teachers  College  diplomas. 

sl3a — English  in   secondary  schools.     The   college   entrance  requirements. 
Lectures,  readings,  and  class  discussions.     Professor  Baker 

(i)  A  survey  of  principles  of  interpretation  and  appreciation  ;  idealization,  poetic  truth, 
the  processes  of  imagination  in  the  arts  ;  the  laws  of  structure  in  dramatic,  narrative,  and 
lyric  poetry,  in  fiction  and  essays  ;  illustrated  by  reference  to  well-known  masterpieces  in 
English  literature. 

(2)  A  study  of  the  tastes,  interests,  and  capacities  of  adolescence ;  the  altruistic  and 
aesthetic  interests ;  powers  of  abstraction  and  generalization  ;  the  reasoning  and  construc- 
tive faculties. 

(3)  The  study  of  typical  works  selected  from  the  college  entrance  requirements  in 
English,  conducted  from  the  standpoint  of  subject-matter  and  method.  Discussion  of 
means  of  securing  the  best  results  in  culture  and  training. 

(4)  A  brief  consideration  of  the  relation  of  composition  to  literature  and  to  other  sub- 
jects of  the  school  curriculum. 

Pre-requisite  to  this  course  are  several  years  of  study  of  English  composition  and  litera- 
ture in  institutions  of  collegiate  grade,  or  experience  in  teaching  English  in  secondary 
schools.  Students  in  the  course  are  expected  to  be  familiar  with  the  English  classics 
adopted  as  the  uniform  list  requited  for  entrance  to  the  colleges. 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  all 
Teachers  College  diplomas. 

The  course  may  be  counted  towards  the  degree  of  A.M.  or  Ph.D.  by  those  students  who 
obtain  a  grade  of  at  least  B,  and  who  submit  to  the  instructor  before  October  1,  1901,  a 
satisfactory  essay  upon  an  approved  subject. 

S14 — Theory    and  practice   of    teaching     English  in   elementary    schools. 
Lectures,  readings,  and  class  discussion.     Professor  Baker 

The  course  includes  (a),  a  study  ofltypical  stories,  essays, and  poems  read  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  ;  principles  of  interpretation  and  criticism  ;  principles  of  selection,  adapta- 
tion, and  presentation  of  literature  in  elementary  schools ;  (b),  language  study ; 
composition  and  grammar. 

Pre-requisite  to  tin.  course  :  at  least  one  year  of  study  of  composition  and  literature  in  an 
approved  college  or  normal  school,  or  experience  in  teaching  English  in  an  elementary 
school.  Students  are  advised  to  read  in  advance  the  following  books,  or  to  bring  them 
for  reference  during  the  summer  term  :  Robinson  Crusoe,  Carroll's  A  lice  in  Wonderland, 
and  Alice  Through  the  Looking  Glass,  Lang's  Blue  Poetry  Book,  Hawthorne's  Wonder 
Book,  Tanglewood  Tales,  and  Twice  Told  Tales,  Kingsley's  Water  Babies,  Ruskin's 
King  of  the  Golden  River,  Scott's  Lady  oj  the  Lake,  Ivanhoe,  and  The  Talisman, 
Montgomery's  Heroic  Ballads,  Homer's  Odyssey,  Irving's  Sketch  Book,  Shakspere's 
Julius  Cczsar,  and  poems  of  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Tennyson,  and  Matthew  Arnold. 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  all 
Teachers  College  diplomas. 

S41 — Theory  and  practice   of  teaching  nature-study  in  elementary  schools. 
Miss  Carss 

The  course  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools 
especially  in  large  cities  where  good  teaching  of  natural  science  has  been  found  most 
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difficult.  Topics  of  study  will  also  be  suggested  for  schools  situated  near  rural  districts. 
The  course  will  be  divided  into  two  distinct  divisions  :  lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The 
lectures  will  be  given  daily,  except  Saturday,  at  2.30,  followed  by  one  hour  of  laboratory 
work.  The  laboratory  will  also  be  open  in  the  morning,though  no  regular  assistance  will 
be  given  at  that  time. 

The  lectures  aim  to  present  a  definite  outline  of  work  which  can  be  adapted  to  varying 
conditions  of  the  schools  in  different  localities,  keeping  constantly  in  mind  the  practical 
needs  of  the  schoolroom  and  children  to  be  taught.  The  following  topics  will  be  discussed  : 
selection  and  arrangement  of  subjects ;  principles  underlying  choice  of  subjects  and  use 
of  materials  ;  detailed  study  ot  work  in  each  grade  ;  correlation  of  other  subjects  with 
nature-study,  especially  geography,  art,  manual  training  ;  extent  and  nature  of  correlation  ; 
means  of  expression  and  records  of  work  ;  equipment,  illustrations,  and  schoolroom  aids  ; 
excursions  with  children  ;  systems  of  nature-study  in  use  in  the  United  States  ;  books  and 
pamphlets  useful  as  references  for  teachers  ;  literature  for  children.  Teachers  College 
Record,  March,  1900;  "  Nature  Study  in  Horace  Mann  School,"  will  be  used  as  basis  for 
discussion  and  may  be  obtained  from  Teachers  College  or  from  the  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York  ;   price  20  cents. 

The  laboratory  practical  work  will  be  planned  for  one  hour  daily.  As  it  will  be  impossible 
to  give  laboratory  work  in  all  branches  of  science  touched  upon  in  a  course  in  nature-study, 
the  time  in  the  laboratory  will  |be  divided  between  the  study  of  such  forms  of  plant  and 
animal  life  as  shall  be  of  direct  aid  to  the  teacher  in  the  .elementary  grades  of  the  school. 
Simple  laboratory  directions  will  be  especially  arranged  for  this  work  and  each  student 
will  be  expected  to  keep  a  laboratory  note-book.  Bailey's  Lessons  with  Plants  (New 
York,  Macmillan  Company,  $1.10),  and  Davenport's  Zoology,  (New  York,  The  Mac- 
millan Company,  $1.10),  will  be  used  in  connection  with  laboratory  work. 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  all 
Teachers  College  diplomas. 

Department  of  English 

sA— Rhetoric   and   English   composition.       Recitations,    themes,    lectures. 
Professor  G.  R.  Carpenter,  Mr.  Brewster,  and  Miss  Gillespy 

Course  A  is  purely  introductory.  It  is  intended  to  teach  correctness  and  clearness  of 
expression,  and  to  give  the  student  practice  in  the  more  elementary  kinds  of  composition. 
The  class-room  work  will  consist  of  lectures,  the  study  of  rhetorical  principles,  impromptu 
writing,  and  the  discussion  of  essays  written  by  members  of  the  class.  Two  or  three  themes 
will  be  required  weekly.  The  work  of  the  course  will  be  based  on  Carpenter's  Elements 
of  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition  (First  High  School  Course). 

Course  A  is  equivalent  to  the  first  term  of  English  A  in  the  regular  college  curriculum. 

Students  may  elect  either  Course  A  or  Course  B,  accroding  to  their  proficiency,  but 
no  student  will  be  allowed  to  take  both  courses. 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  all 
Teachers  College  diplomas. 

sB  — English  composition.       Lectures,    themes,    consultations.      Professor 
G.  R.  Carpenter,  Mr.  Brewster,  and  Miss  Gillespy 

Course  B  consists  of  a  series  of  graded  themes,  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  student  prac- 
tice in  descriptive,  narrative,  and  expository  writing.  Two  themes  will  be  required 
weekly,  and  the  class-room  work  will  consist  largely  of  discussion  of  the  writing  of  the 
class.  The  course  is  based  on  Carpenter's  Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Composi- 
tion (Second  High  School  Course). 

Course  B  is  the  equivalent  of  the  first  term  of  English  B  in  the  regular  college 
curriculum. 

Students  may  elect  either  Course  A  or  Course  B,  according  to  their  proficiency,  but 
no  student  will  be  allowed  to  take  both  courses. 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  all 
Teachers  College  diplomas. 
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sl7 — Chaucer.  Language  and  method  of  narrative  poetry.  Professor 
Jackson 

The  more  important  poems  of  Chaucer  are  read  and  interpreted,  and  the  other  poems 
are  discussed  in  connection  with  the  poet's  biography.  The  course  is  conducted  mainly 
by  lectures,  but  students  are  assigned  topics  upon  which  they  make  written  reports.  The 
introductory  lectures  deal  with  Chaucer's  language  and  with  the  development  of  English 
up  to  his  time  ;  the  poet's  work  is  then  taken  up  and  special  attention  is  paid  to  his  literary 
art  and  to  his  method  of  narrative  poetry.  The  Globe  Edition  of  Chaucer  will  be  used 
and  Toller's  History  of  the  English  Language  (New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company), 
will  be  among  the  books  required  in  the  course. 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  all 
Teachers  College  diplomas. 

Graduate  students  doing  certain  specified  extra  work  may,  with  the  permission  of  the 
instructor,  count  it  toward  the  degree  of  M.A.  or  Ph.D. 

si 9 — Shakspere.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  required  reading.  Professor 
Jackson 

This  course  on  Shakspere  and  his'  work,  with  particular  reference  to  the  method  of 
dramatic  poetry,  is  conducted  by  lectures,  but  students  are  assigned  special  topics  on 
which  they  make  written  reports.  The  introductory  lectures  deal  with  Shakspere's  life 
and  times,  and  with  the  pre-Shaksperian  drama,  and  certain  plays  are  discussed  in  their 
bearing  upon  these  points.  Six  representative  dramas  are  then  chosen  to  illustrate  suc- 
cessive stages  in  the  playwright's  workmanship,  and  these  are  carefully  studied  with 
regard  to  their  meaning  and  artistic  form.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  Shakspere's  art 
of  dramatic  construction,  and  opportunity  is  also  given  for  studying  his  language  and  versi- 
fication.    The  Temple  Edition  of  the  single  plays  will  be  the  one  used  in  the  course. 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  and  toward  all 
Teachers  College  diplomas.     It  cannot  be  counted  towards  the  degrees  of  A.  M.  or  Ph.D. 

S49 — English  literature  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with 
special  reference  to  poetry.     Professor  Trent 

This  course  covers  the  renascence  of  imaginative  literature  in  verse  that  marked  the 
first  years  of  the  century,  traces  the  decline  of  the  creative  impulse,  and  studies  the  mani- 
festation of  fresh  forces  in  the  early  work  of  Tennyson  and  Browning.  Special  stress  is 
laid  on  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats.  The  course  is  given  by  lec- 
tures, but  private  reading  and  essays  are  required  of  students.  The  text-book  is  Ward's 
English  Poets,  Vol.  IV.  (New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company). 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  all 
Teachers  College  diplomas. 

Graduate  students  doing  certain  specified  extra  work  may,  with  the  permission  of  the 
instructor,  count  it  toward  the  degree  of  M.A.  or  Ph.D. 

See  also  Education  sl3a  and  SI4. 

Department  of  Fine  Arts 

SI5 — History  and  interpretation  of  art.  Architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting 
of  the  historic  periods,  both  from  the  historic  and  interpretative  points  of 
view.     Lectures,  illustrated  by  lantern-slides.     Mr.  Kellogg 

Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  Greek  art,  the  course  including  ten  lectures  on  the 
art  of  that  period.  The  four  great  historical  periods,  the  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  and 
mediaeval,  characterized  by  the  architecture  of  the  beam  and  arch,  will  be  very  fully  il- 
lustrated both  by  lantern-slides  and  the  architectural  models  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art. 

The  entire  course  will   be  adapted   especially   to    the   needs   of    teachers   and   every 
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opportunity  will  be  given  to  make  it  of  practical  value,  not  only  in  the  ability  to  recognize 
the  features  of  the  historic  architectural  orders  in  modern  structures,  but  also  in  the 
special  emphasis  that  will  be  placed  on  how  to  utilize  the  collections  of  a  large  city 
museum  in  teaching  the  history  of  art. 

The  following  text-books  will  be  used  :  Hamlin's  History  of  Architecture  (Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.)  ;  Marquand  and  Frothingham's  History  of  Sculpture  (Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.) ;  Hoyt's  The  World's  Painters  (Ginn  &  Co.). 

This  course  is  required  for  the  Teachers  College  Fine  Arts  diploma,  and  may  be 
counted  toward  the  degree  of  B.S.  and  all  other  Teachers  College  diplomas. 


Fine  Arts  si 5  is  not  subject  to  the  restriction  stated  on  page  8.  It  may  be  taken  by 
any  Summer  Session  student  who  registers  for  it,  although  such  student  may  already 
be  registered  in  two  other  courses. 

French — See  Romance  Languages 
Department  of  German 

sA— Elementary  course.     Mr.  Hervey 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  have  no  previous  knowledge  of  German.  Its 
object  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  common  vocabulary  and  the  fundamental  gram- 
matical facts  of  the  language,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  read  ordinary  German  at  sight.  The 
instruction  is  planned  chiefly  with  this  object  in  view,  and  reading  forms  the  principal 
part  of  the  work  ;  grammar  study,  writing,  and  oral  practice  in  German,  though  all  are 
made  use  of,  are  regarded  rather  as  means  toward  the  attainment  of  reading  ability  than 
as  ends  in  themselves. 

Text-books  required  at  the  beginning  are :  Thomas,  Practical  German  Grammar \  2d 
edition  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.);  and  Harris,  German  Reader  (New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.). 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  all 
Teachers  College  diplomas. 

S2 — Intermediate  course.     Mr.  Hervey 

This  course  will  consist  in  the  rapid  reading  of  texts.  It  is  intended  for  students  who 
have  had  as  much  German  as  is  represented  by  the  elementary  entrance  examination  for 
Columbia,  Barnard,  or  Teachers  College,  the  requirements  for  which  are  as  follows : 

(a)  The  rudiments  of  grammar,  and  especially  these  topics:  The  declension  of 
articles,  adjectives,  pronouns,  and  such  nouns  as  are  readily  classified  ;  the  conjugation 
of  weak  and  of  the  more  usual  strong  verbs ;  the  commoner  prepositions  ;  the  simpler 
uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries ;  the  elementary  rules  of  syntax  and  word-order.  The 
proficiency  of  the  applicant  will  be  tested  by  questions  on  the  above  topics  and  by  the 
translation  into  German  of  simple  English  sentences. 

(&)  Translation  at  sight  of  a  passage  of  easy  prose  containing  no  rare  words.  It  is 
believed  that  the  requisite  facility  can  be  acquired  by  reading  not  less  than  two  hundred 
duodecimo  pages  of  simple  German. 

This  course  will  afford  practice  in  the  reading  of  moderately  difficult  prose  by  standard 
authors,  such  as  Heine,  Riehl,  and  Freytag.  The  texts  will  be  selected  with  reference  to 
variety  of  style  and  vocabulary,  and  will  include  biography,  sketches  of  travel,  a  novel, 
and  perhaps  a  comedy.  The  work  will  consist  in  translation,  sight-reading,  grammatical 
instruction,  and  occasional  exercises  in  German  composition. 

Students  will  require  at  the  beginning  of  this  course,  Heine,  Prose,  edited  by  A.  B. 
Faust  (New  York :  The  Macmillan  Co.)  ;  and  Thomas,  Practical  German  Grammar 
(New  York  :   Henry  Holt  &  Co.). 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  all 
Teachers  College  diplomas. 
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S3 — Literary  course.     Mr.  Hervey 

This  course  will  consist  of  readings  from  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Lessing,  and  a  brief 
survey,  by  lecture,  of  the  history  of  German  literature  from  the  accession  of  Frederick 
the  Great  to  the  death  of  Schiller.  It  is  intended  for  students  who  have  had  as  much  Ger- 
man as  is  represented  by  the  advanced  entrance  examination  to  Columbia,  Barnard,  or 
Teachers  College.  The  requirements  for  this  examination,  in  addition  to  the  elementary 
requirement  (see  above,  under  Course  S2),  are  as  follows  : 

(a)  More  advanced  grammar.  In  addition  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  accidence,  of 
the  elements  of  word-formation,  and  of  the  principal  uses  of  prepositions  and  conjunctions, 
the  candidate  must  be  familiar  with  the  essentials  of  German  syntax,  and  particularly 
with  the  uses  of  modal  auxiliaries,  the  subjunctive  mode  and  the  infinitive.  The 
proficiency  of  the  applicant  will  be  tested  by  questions  on  these  topics,  and  by  the 
translation  into  German  of  easy  connected  English  prose. 

(l>)  Translation  at  sight  of  ordinary  German.  It  is  believed  that  the  requisite  facility 
can  be  acquired  by  reading,  in  addition  to  the  amount  mentioned  under  elementary 
German,  at  least  five  hundred  pages  of  classical  and  contemporary  prose  and  poetry.  It 
is  recommended  that  not  less  than  one  half  of  this  reading  be  selected  from  the  works 
of  Lessing,  Schiller,  and  Goeche.  Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm  and  Schiller's 
Wilhelm  Tell  are  suggested  as  most  suitable  for  introduction  to  the  classics. 

The  work  of  this  course  will  include  reading  and  study  of  one  drama  of  each  of  the 
authors  named.  The  selection  will  depend  partly  |on  the  work  already  done  by 
members  of  the  class.  The  work  will  consist  in  part  of  lectures  upon  the  history  of 
German  literature  during  the  classical  period.  Students  not  familiar  with  the  lives 
of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Lessing  will  be  required  to  read  privately  brief  standard  biog- 
raphies, in  English  or  German  as  they  may  prefer.  The  following  are  recommended : 
Rolleston,  Life  of  Lessing ;  Nevinson,  Life  of  Schiller  ;  Sime,  Life  of  Goethe;  all 
published  in  the  Great  Writers  Series.  For  Nevison's  biography,  Carlyle's  Life  of 
Schiller  may  be  substituted. 

Students  will  require  at  the  beginning  of  this  course,  Lessing,  Nathan  der  Weise, 
edited  by  Sylvester  Primer  (Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.). 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  all 
Teachers  College  diplomas. 

Department  of  History 

si  a— Development  of  mediaeval  civilization.  Recitations,  occasional  lec- 
tures, and  reference  work.     Professor  Monroe 

This  course  includes :  (i)  a  brief  review  of  Graeco-Roman  civilization  during  the  period 
of  its  decadence,  of  Christianity  as  a  historic  force,  and  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Teu- 
tonic peoples ;  (2)  a  survey  of  the  fusion  of  these  three  elements  as  they  are  brought  in 
contact  through  the  folk-migrations  ;  (3)  a  study  of  the  organization  of  society  on  the  basis 
of  feudalism  and  vhe  mediaeval  Roman  empire ;  (4)  of  the  theocratic  organization  of 
society  on  the  basis  of  the  papacy  ;  (5)  the  conflict  of  these  two  organizations  ;  (6) 
finally,  a  brief  study  of  the  beginnings  of  national  organizations  and  of  modern  intellec- 
tual life.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  thought  development  of  the  people  as  this  finds 
expression  in  institutional  life  and  social  movements. 

The  course  is  an  introductory  one,  and  is  designed  for  teachers  of  history  in  interme- 
diate and  secondary  schools  who  have  not  had  advanced  historical  training.  The  purpose 
of  the  course  is  to  trace  in  outline  the  process  and  formation  of  the  essential  institutions 
of  modern  civilization.  In  addition,  this  period  best  illustrates  the  essential  unity  of  his- 
toric development  and  the  importance  of  non-political  historic  forces. 

The  course  is  equivalent  to  the  one-hour  credit  in  history  in  the  regular  college  curri- 
culum. Periods  of  European  History,  by  Oman  and  Tout,  will  be  used  as  texts  (pub- 
lished by  The  Macmillan  Company). 

This  course  is  required  for  the  degree  of  B.S.,  and  may  be  counted  toward  the  degree  of 
A.B.  and  all  Teachers  College  diplomas. 
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S3  —  English  history,   especially  from   1660  to  1714.     Recitations,  lectures, 
and  readings.     Dr.  Cushing 

This  course  will  deal  chiefly  with  the  political  and  constitutional  developments  in  Eng- 
land from  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  to  the  introduction  of  the  peace  policy  of  Walpole. 
The  earlier  portion  of  the  work  will  include  a  summary  treatment  of  the  organization  of 
the  English  state,  and  of  the  growth  of  its  more  important  features,  attention  being  given 
particularly  to  those  origins  which  are  common  both  to  English  and  to  American  institu- 
tions. The  period  of  England's  colonial  expansion  will  be  considered  briefly,  as  will  also 
the  ecclesiastical  developments  in  England,  and  the  various  other  forerunners  of  the 
Puritan  Revolution.  The  causes,  principles,  and  results  of  that  movement  will  be  con- 
trasted with  the  policies  and  purposes  of  the  restoration  government.  The  succeeding 
political  controversies,  with  reference  to  foreign  policy  and  the  important  problems  of 
continental  politics,  with  reference  to  internal  policy  and  the  civil  and  political  rights  of 
subjects,  and  with  reference  to  the  king's  control  of  colonies,  corporations,  and  of  the  law, 
will  be  discussed  thoroughly.  Those  processes  which  culminated  in  the  English  Revolu- 
tion will  be  elaborated,  and  the  results  thereof  both  in  England's  government  and  in  her 
foreign  relations  will  be  developed. 

The  concluding  portion  of  the  course  will  be  a  rapid  treatment  of  later  phases  of  na- 
tional politics,  sufficiently  complete  to  establish  a  connection  between  the  material  of 
the  course  and  recent  problems ;  so  that  the  entire  course  will  afford  a  general  view  of 
modern  national  growth  in  England  coupled  with  a  more  minute  examination  of  brief  per- 
iods presenting  typical  features  of  importance. 

The  course,  so  far  as  its  content  is  concerned,  will  serve  largely  as  an  introduction  to 
History  S4  ;  the  work  of  the  two  will  at  points  be  rather  closely  collateral ;  and  much  of 
the  material  in  each  course  will  be  more  profitably  and  intelligently  developed  by  the  in- 
dividual work  of  the  student  if  familiar  with  the  field  covered  by  both  ;  but  the  two  courses 
will  be  entirely  independent. 

The  course  is  particularly  intended  both  for  teachers  of  English  history  and  for  teachers 
of  American  history  ;  but  the  general  student  not  especially  familiar  with  the  field  should 
be  able  to  do  the  work.  The  discussions  will  be  based  upon  such  facts  as  are  found  in 
Green's  History  of  the  English  People  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.),  Book  VIII, 
Chapters  I-III,  and  upon  such  analyses  as  are  found  in  Seeley's  Growth  of  British  Pol- 
icy (New  York :  The  Macmillan  Co.),  Vol.  II,  pp.  101-384. 

This   course  may  be  counted  toward   the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.   and  toward  all 
Teachers  College  diplomas. 
54  — History  of  the  United  States,  especially  from  1770  to  1790.     Lectures, 
discussions,  and  reference  work.     Dr.  Cushing 

This  course  will  deal  particularly  with  the  decade  of  revolution  (1770-1780)  and  with  the 
decade  of  transition  (1780-1790).  The  Revolution  will  serve  as  a  field  of  convergence  of 
the  various  lines  of  institutional  development  during  the  colonial  period,  as  well  as  a  point 
of  departure  for  the  later  constitutional  growth.  Thus,  the  introductory  work  will  com- 
prise a  survey  of  the  political  and  constitutional  results  of  English  colonial  experience  and 
also  a  consideration  of  the  principles  illustrated  by  the  more  important  events  immediately 
preceding  the  Revolution.  Less  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  destructive  phase  of  the 
Revolution  than  to  those  transitional  features  which  contributed  something  to  the  present 
system  of  American  government ;  and  stress  will  be  laid  on  those  steps  of  constructive 
revolution  which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  present  national  constitution.  The 
sources  of  that  instrument,  the  causes  of  its  formation,  the  various  theories  concerning  its 
nature,  and  the  organization  of  government  under  it,  will  be  treated  in  detail.  The  prob- 
lems of  policy  and  of  interpretation  presented  by  the  constitution,  and  projected  into  the 
nineteentn  century,  will  be  reviewed  sufficiently  to  connect  the  material  considered  by  the 
class  with  the  more  recent  events,  and  to  afford  a  broad  view  of  the  development  of 
the  nation  under  the  constitution. 

The  course  is  designed  both  for  special  students  and  for  teachers  of  American  history  in 
the  public  schools  who  have  not  had  advanced  historical  training.     The  course  will  also 
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include  material  available  for  teachers  of  government  and  civics.  The  work  will  give 
opportunity  for  independent  thinking  and  discussion  ;  and  it  will  be  expected  that  the 
members  will  familiarize  themselves  with  the  narrative  history  as  found  in  Hart,  Formation 
of  the  Union,  pages  42-153  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.),  or  in  Channing,  United  States  of 
America,  1765-1865,  pages  1-134,  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company).  The  discus- 
sions will  deal  with  material  chiefly  such  as  may  be  found  in  Stevens,  Sources  of  the  Con- 
stitution (New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company),  and  Fiske,  Critical  Period  of  A  merican 
History  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.). 

The  original  sources  conveniently  available  to  teachers  will  be  presented  ;  and  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  broaden  the  teacher's  point  of  view  and  to  enlarge  the  personal  equipment 
for  class-room  work. 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  all 
Teachers  College  diplomas. 

Department  of  Latin 

si — The  Satires  of  Juvenal :  Roman  life.     Professor  Egbert 

This  course  will  be  conducted  mainly  with  the  purpose  of  studying  Roman  life  and  the 
condition  of  Roman  society  at  the  time  of  the  early  empire.  The  reading  and  translation 
of  the  text  with  suitable  explanation  will  form  the  basis  for  the  consideration  of  the  vari- 
ous matters  of  archaeological  interest  suggested  thereby.  The  intention  is  not  to  burden 
the  student  with  details  of  construction  and  syntax,  but  to  read  considerable  Latin  and  to 
treat  the  subject  in  as  broad  a  spirit  as  is  consistent  with  an  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  author. 

The  following  Satires  will  be  read  :  I,  III,  V,  VII,  VIII,  X,  XI,  XIV,  XVI. 

The  student  will  be  required  to  have :  Duff's  Juvenal  (Macmillan,  New  York) ; 
Preston  &  Dodge's  The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans  (paper  edition)  (Boston  :  Benjamin 
H.  Sanborn  &  Co.). 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  all 
Teachers  College  diplomas. 

It  will  be  recognized  when  prescribed  additional  work  is  done  in  connection  therewith  in 
partial  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  higher  degrees,  as  counting  as  the  equivalent 
of  a  one-hour  course  for  one  year. 

s2 — Roman  historical  readings.     The  Annals  of  Tacitus.     Professor  Egbert 

It  is  intended  that  this  course  should  provide  extensive  reading  in  Latin  in  one  of  the 
great  historical  writers.  The  reading  of  a  large  amount  of  Latin  will  be  the  principal  ob- 
ject aimed  at,  the  purpose  being  to  give  the  student  power  and  ability  as  well  as  familiarity 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  text  of  one  author.  Students  will  be  expected  to  read 
portions  of  the  Annals  at  sight,  and  attention  will  be  given  to  the  reading  of  the  Latin  text 
with  close  observance  of  the  quantities. 

Latin  students,  even  teachers  who  are  college  graduates,  are  often  familiar  only  with 
the  comparatively  small  amount  of  Latin  read  in  a  college  course  or  in  the  secondary 
schools.  It  will  be  the  object  of  this  course  to  broaden  the  scope  and  give  a  readiness 
in  the  use  of  Latin  to  those  who  feel  the  restrictions  of  a  narrow  curriculum. 

Students  will  be  required  to  have  Allen's  Annals  of  Tacitus,  Books  I.-VI.  ("Boston: 
Ginn  &  Co.),  and  Halm's  text  of  Tacitus,  fourth  edition,  Vol.  I.  (New  York:  Lemcke  & 
Buechner)  ;  also  Bury's  The  Student's  Roman  Empire  (New  York :  The  American 
Book  Co.). 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  all 
Teachers  College  diplomas. 

It  will  also  be  recognized  in  partial  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  higher  degrees 
when  prescribed  additional  work  is  done  in  connection  therewith. 

Department  of  Manual   Training 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Summer  Session  courses  in  manual  training  to 
serve  as  a  substitute  for  the   courses  regularly  given  during  the  school  year, 
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which  aim  to  prepare  beginners  for  teaching  the  subject.  For  this  purpose  the 
time  is  not  sufficient.  The  object  of  the  courses  offered  is  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities, first :  for  teachers  of  this  subject  to  make  a  study  of  courses  and 
methods  represented  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University  ;  second :  for 
superintendents  and  principals  of  schools  and  teachers  in  other  fields  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  methods  and  practice  of  manual  training  ;  and  third  :  for 
regular  students  or  those  intending  to  become  regular  students  in  the  Manual 
Training  Department  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  to  gain  ad- 
ditional facilities  for  work. 

si — Manual  training  for  lower  grades.  Cord  work,  raffia  and  reed  basketry, 
paper  and  cardboard  work,  bent  iron  work,  elementary  wood-working.  Three 
hours  daily.     Miss  Weiser 

These  courses  represent  hand  work  processes  suitable  for  the  lower  grades  of  the 
elementary  school,  in  general  from  about  the  first  to  the  sixth  year  of  school,  capable  of 
operation  in  the  regular  class-room.  The  work  dealt  with  represents  in  large  part  ex- 
amples of  correlation  with  the  other  lines  of  school  work  ;  in  addition  the  out-of-school 
life  is  represented  by  constructions  significant  in  the  social  surroundings  of  the  pupil. 
Practical  work  and  the  study  of  methods.  Opportunities  for  observation  in  the  experi- 
mental classes  of  the  Summer  School  will  be  afforded  and  limited  opportunities  for  practice 
teaching  will  be  available. 

This  course  may  v-c.  counted  toward  the  degree  of  B.S.  and  toward  all  Teachers  College 
diplomas.     It  is  required  for  the  Manual  Training  diploma. 

s2 — Wood-working  for  elementary  schools.     Three  hours  daily.     Mr.  Eklof 

A  course  employing  a  comprehensive  set  of  bench  tools,  adapted  to  the  upper  grades  of 

the  grammar  school,  and  dealing  with  simple  constructions.     A  study  is  made  of  each 

project,  as  an  opportunity  for  expression  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and  of  its  relation  to 

his  interests  and  capacities.     Practical  work,  methods  of  presentation  and  execution. 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degree  of  B.  S.  and  toward  all  Teachers  College 
diplomas.     It  is  required  for  the  Manual  Training  diploma. 

The  completeness  of  the  equipment  of  the  Department  of  Manual  Training, 
together  with  its  collections  of  material,  offer  opportunities  that  are  exceptional 
in  many  respects  to  intending  teachers  of  manual  training. 

The  department  occupies  three  floors  of  the  Macy  Manual  Arts  Building. 
The  machinery,  tools,  apparatus,  and  furniture  constituting  the  equipment  have 
been  selected  with  great  care,  or  designed  especially  for  the  purpose.  The  de- 
partment library  contains  many  books,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  photographs, 
and  reports  of  great  service  to  students  of  manual  training.  In  the  conference- 
room  and  in  the  workrooms  are  collections  of  models,  carvings,  and  courses  of 
instruction  from  our  own  and  foreign  countries. 

Department  of  Mathematics 

si — Logarithms  and  trigonometry.     Mr.  Keyser 

An  introductory  account  of  the  theory  of  logarithms  and  some  preliminary  practice  in 
the  use  of  logarithmic  tables  will  be  followed  by  a  development  of  the  theory  of  trigono- 
metric functions  and  by  applications  of  the  theory  to  the  solution  of  plane  and  spherical 
triangles  and  of  trigonometric  equations.  The  course,  which  will  be  conducted  by  lec- 
tures and  recitations,  will  be  based  on  Davies's  Legendre  (New  York  :  American 
Book  Co.). 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  all 
Teachers  College  diplomas. 
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s2 — Advanced  algebra.      Mr.  Keyser 

Acquaintance  with  the  elements  as  far  as  and  including  the  quadratic  equation  is  pre- 
supposed. The  course  is  designed  primarily  for  students  who  may  desire  at  once  to  gain 
a  more  critical  knowledge  of  fundamental  notions  and  operations  and  to  continue  the 
study  in  connection  with  such  more  advanced  topics  as  variation,  indeterminate  equations, 
the  progressions,  binomial  theorem,  undetermined  coefficients,  logarithms,  permutations 
and  combinations,  determinants  and  general  theory  of  equations.  As  many  of  these  and 
coordinate  topics  will  be  taken  up  as  time  will  allow.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Text- 
book, Wells's  College  Algebra  (Boston  :  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn). 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  all  Teach- 
ers College  diplomas. 

s6 — Differential  and  integral  calculus.     Mr.  Keyser 

This  course  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  analytical  geometry,  and  its 
object  is  to  afford  the  student  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  notions  and 
operations  of  the  calculus.  Text-book,  Osborne's  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus 
(Boston  :  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn). 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  and  toward  all  Teach- 
ers College  diplomas. 

Nature  Study — See  Department  of  Education 
Department  of  Philosophy- 
si — Introduction  to  philosophy.     Lectures,  conferences,  and  two  written  re- 
ports.    Dr.  MacVannel  (under  the  direction  of  Professor  Butler) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  offer  the  student  a  general  introduction  to  the  prob- 
lems of  philosophy.  It  aims  to  show  the  intimate  connection  between  philosophy  and 
life.  The  point  of  view  is  that  philosophy  takes  its  rise  in  man's  reflection  upon  his  ex- 
perience, and  that  consciously  or  unconsciously  it  controls  man's  attitude  toward  life. 
The  various  problems  of  philosophy  at  the  present  time  and  the  more  important  attempts 
at  their  solution  will  be  indicated.  Being  an  introductory  course  its  aim  is  confined  to  a 
statement  of  problems  rather  than  their  final  solution,  and  more  especially  to  an  in- 
dication of  the  function  of  philosophy  and  the  worth  of  the  philosophic  attitude  in  any 
serious  and  fruitful  attempt  at  the  solucion  of  its  problems. 

A  syllabus  is  issued  containing  an  outline  of  the  course  and  references  to  the  more  im- 
portant books  introducing  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  Hibben's  Problems  of  Philosophy 
(New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons)  will  be  used  as  a  text-book. 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  and  toward  all  Teach- 
ers College  diplomas. 

so, — Logic  :  Deductive  and  inductive.     Recitations,  discussions,  and  practi- 
cal exercises.     Dr.  Jones 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  elementary  logic,  both  in- 
ductive and  deductive,  and  to  lay  the  basis  for  a  future  study  of  scientific  method.  The 
course  includes  a  drill  in  the  application  of  logical  principles  and  in  detection  of  fallacies. 
Creighton's  Introductory  Logic  (New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company)  will  be  used  as 
the  text-book. 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  all 
Teachers  College  diplomas. 

sI2 — Philosophical    Practicum  :    selected  topics  in  philosophy.      Dr.   Mac- 
Vannel  (under  the  direction  of  Professor  Butler) 

This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  students  who  have  had  some  previous  training  in 
philosophy.  Watson's  Outline  of  Philosophy  will  be  used  as  a  text-book,  and  this  will  be 
supplemented  by  references  to  various  solutions  of  problems  offered  in  modern  philosophy. 
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The  course  will  consist  of  occasional  lectures,  the  reading  and  discussion  in  class  of 
selected  portions  of  Watson  and  one  or  more  of  the  writers  referred  to,  private  reading, 
and  two  written  reports  on  selected  topics.  A  syllabus  will  be  issued  to  the  members  of 
the  class.  While  designed  primarily  to  meet  the  needs  of  advanced  students  in  philoso- 
phy, the  course  maybe  taken  with  advantage  by  advanced  students  of  educational  theory. 
This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.,  and  toward  the 
higher  diploma  of  Teachers  College  ;  and  for  the  degrees  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  on  condition 
that  an  essay  on  a  prescribed  subject  also  be  submitted  to  the  instructor  in  charge,  not  later 
than  October  i,  igoi. 

Department  of  Physical  Training 

Courses  sia  and  sib  are  designed  for  class  teachers  and  supervisors  who  wish  to  familiar- 
ize themselves  with  the  purpose,  method,  and  exercises  of  physical  training  for  schools ; 
and  for  teachers  of  physical  training  who  wish  to  specialize  on  the  application  of  their  sub- 
ject to  school  conditions.  The  courses  are  not  a  substitute  for  a  beginner's  normal  course 
:n  physical  training.  For  those  who  intend  to  become  special  teachers  of  physical  train- 
ing, a  knowledge  of  the  applied  anatomy,  physiology,  and  mechanics  of  exercise  will  be 
presupposed. 

Both  courses  will  include  lectures,  discussions,  and  quizzes  on  theory  ;  assigned  reading 
and  study  ;  instruction,  demonstration,  and  drill  upon  gymnastic  exercises 

sia — Physical   training   for    elementary    schools:    free    gymnastics.      Dr. 
Savage  and  Miss  Bancroft 

This  course  will  provide  instruction  in  free  gymnastics  for  class-room  use  during  the 
eight  years  of  the  elementary  school  course.  In  conjunction  with  this  a  detailed  study  will 
be  made  of  the  purpose  and  limitations  of  school  gymnastics.  This  study  will  include 
the  child's  growth  and  development ;  the  physical  aspects  of  the  school  environment  and 
their  effects  upon  the  child's  growth  and  development  ;  a  specific  study  of  typical  school 
postures,  especially  of  the  fatigue  position  ;  the  main  psychological  powers  active  in  school 
gymnastics  ;  their  manifestations  and  use  in  various  forms  of  exercise  ;  the  muscular  sense, 
muscular  coordination,  reaction,  automatism,  rhythm,  volitional  and  inhibitive  powers  of 
the  will,  imitation,  voluntary  and  involuntary  attention  ;  selection  of  methods  which  mini- 
mize psychological  fatigue. 

Starting  from  the  principle  that  education  is  a  training  of  power,  an  application  will  be 
made  to  physical  exercise  of  general  educational  principles.  Such  topics  will  be  included 
as  instruction,  drill,  methods  of  determining  progress,  the  arousing  and  sustaining  of  inter- 
est, the  use  of  apperception,  methods  of  presenting  new  movements  and  of  correcting 
faulty  execution. 

The  following  text-books  will  be  required  :  Halleck's  Psychology  and  Psychic  Culture 
(New  York  :  American  Book  Co.)  ;  Bancroft's  School  Gymnastics,  free-hand  (Boston  :  D. 
C.  Heath  &  Co.). 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  Teachers  College  kindergarten  and  elementary 
diplomas. 

sib — Physical    training    for    elementary    schools:    games,    light-apparatus 
gymnastics.     Dr.  Savage  and  Miss  Bancroft 

This  course  v/ill  afford  parallel  instruction  in  children's  games,  suitable  for  school 
recesses,  and  in  school  gymnastics  with  light  apparatus,  including  dumb-bells,  wands,  in- 
dian  clubs,  bar-bells,  and  iron  grace  hoops.  Both  lines  of  work  are  designed  for  the  eight 
elementary  grades.  In  theory  the  educational  value  of  games  and  some  phases  of  the 
psychology  and  educational  theory  of  gymnastics  will  be  elaborated.  The  general  theory 
of  physical  exercise  for  schools  will  not  be  studied,  but  the  application  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  gymnastics  will  be  sufficient  to  make  the  course  intelligible  to  those  who  have  not 
had  sia  or  equivalent  training. 
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The  following  text-book  will  be  needed :  Bancroft's  School  Gymnastics  with  Light 
Apparatus  (Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.). 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  Teachers  College  kindergarten  and  elementary 
diplomas. 

s2a — Practical  gymnastics :    elementary   course.     Dr.  Savage,  Mr.   Bojus, 
Mr.  Seikel,  and  Mr.  Holroyd 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  students  of  physical  training  who  have  had  little  or  no 
experience,  and  teachers  not  specialists  in  this  work,  an  opportunity  to  become  familiar 
with  a  variety  of  exercises  that  may  be  used  in  any  free  room  or  gymnasium. 

s2b — Practical  gymnastics  :    advanced   course.     Dr.    Savage,    Mr.    Bojus, 
Mr.  Seikel,  and  Mr.  Holroyd 

This  course  is  intended,  first,  for  students  having  taken  course  s2a ;  second,  to  give  teach- 
ers of  physical  training  seeking  new  work  a  great  variety  of  movements  with  and  without 
apparatus  ;  third,  to  afford  teachers  wishing  to  become  more  skilful  in  their  own  work 
along  advanced  lines  an  opportunity  to  practise  under  the  eye  and  care  of  experienced 
teachers  and  critics.  A  great  deal  of  individual  instruction  will  be  given  in  this  course, 
and  it  is  especially  arranged  for  men  teachers  of  physical  training  and  gymnasium  direc- 
tors. 

Physical  Training  s2a  and  sab  are  not  subject  to  the  restriction  stated  on  page  8. 
Either  course  may  be  taken  by  any  Summer  Session  student  who  registers  for  it,  although 
such  student  may  already  be  taking  two  other  courses. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  class  instruction  to  be  given  in  the  above  courses,  regular 
classes  will  be  formed  for  students  taking  other  courses  who  wish  to  take  systematic  exer- 
cise and  to  receive  instruction  therein.  The  exercises  given  to  these  classes  will  be  made 
so  simple  and  easy  that  any  student  can  take  them  without  previous  training  or  prepara- 
tion. They  will  be  varied  from  day  to  day  in  order  that  students  may  receive  benefit  by 
attending  either  regularly  or  at  intervals. 

The  instruction  will  include  the  use  of  free  movements  upon  the  developing  machines, 
the  use  of  both  light  and  heavy  apparatus,  as  well  as  a  number  of  gymnastic  games. 

Students  are  advised  to  consult  the  Director  of  the  Gymnasium  as  to  their  physical  con- 
dition and  to  be  examined  physically  in  order  that  if  necessary  specific  exercise  may  be 
prescribed  for  them.  Such  exercise  when  prescribed  will  be  taught  to  the  students  upon 
the  Gymnasium  floor. 

Dr.  Savage  will  also  give  a  supplemental  course  of  lectures  to  students  taking  any  of  the 
physical  training  courses,  upon  elementary  physiology,  personal  and  school  hygiene, 
physical  examination,  anthropometry,  and  gymnasium  problems.  These  lectures  are 
intended  to  give  to  students  taking  courses  si  a  or  sib  the  necessary  knowledge  in 
physiology  to  understand  better  the  theory  upon  which  those  courses  are  based  and  to 
give  those  students  who  are,  or  expect  to  be,  directors  of  gymnasiums  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  various  problems  which  confront  the  director  from  day  to  day. 

Department  of  Physics 

si— General  physics.     Professor  Hallock  and  Dr.  Tufts 

General  principles  of  wave  motion  ;  nature  of  sound,  intensity,  pitch,  quality  ;  musical 
interval  and  the  scale  ;  acoustics  of  the  larynx  and  the  ear  ;  the  phonograph  and  the 
telephone.  Heat  effects,  temperature,  expansion,  conduction  and  convection,  melting  and 
boiling,  latent  and  specific  heat,  mechanical  equivalent,  simple  engine,  radiant  heat. 
Nature  of  light,  velocity,  photometry,  reflection,  refraction,  lenses,  optical  instruments, 
spectrometry,  the  eye  and  color  vision  ;  polarization  and  double  refraction.  Magnetism, 
occurrence  and  laws.  Electricity  :  frictional  laws,  conduction,  induction,  static  machines, 
batteries,  currents  and  their  laws,  chemical  and  magnetic  effects,  the  simple  dynamo. 

This  course  presupposes  a  general  knowledge  of  elementary  mechanics.  It  is  especially 
intended  for  subject-matter  for  those  who  expect  to  teach  elementary  physics,  and  for 
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those  who   wish  to   enter  colleges  or  scientific  schools  offering  physics   as  an  entrance 
requirement. 

This  course  may  he  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  all 
Teachers  College  diplomas. 

sia — Laboratory  course  in  general  physics.  Professor  Hallock  and  Dr. 
Tufts 

Work  of  twelve  hours  per  week  in  the  laboratory  on  a  list  of  selected  experiments  cover- 
ing the  whole  subject  in  a  genera  way.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  method  of 
instruction  and  the  keeping  of  note-books.  This  course  will  include  the  experiments  in 
elementary  mechanics. 

This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  expect  to  teach  laboratory  physics  in  schools  and 
for  those  who  wish  to  offer  laboratory  physics  as  a  college  entrance  requirement. 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  all  Teach- 
ers College  diplomas. 

sib — Laboratory  methods.  Lectures  and  demonstrations.  Professor  Hal- 
lock  and  Dr.  Tufts 

This  course  will  be  devoted  to  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  best  material  to  be  presented 
in  a  secondary  school  course  in  physics,  and  will  deal  not  only  with  the  distribution  of 
this  material  between  lecture,  recitation,  and  laboratory  work,  but  will  take  up  the  form  of 
presentation  in  each  case,  as  well  as  the  manuals  and  apparatus  available  and  best 
adapted  to  the  work. 

This  course  is  specially  designed  for  those  teaching,  or  intending  to  teach,  physics  in 
secondary  schools. 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  all  Teach- 
ers College  diplomas. 

Research  course — The  laboratory  will  be  open  for  research  to  properly 
qualified  students,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Hallock  and  Dr.  Tufts 

Department  of  Psychology 

sA — Elements  of  psychology.  Recitations,  discussions,  and  practical  ex- 
ercises.    Dr.  Jones 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  essential  facts  and  fun- 
damental laws  of  mind.  Emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  points  of  practical  interest,  particu- 
larly on  those  of  importance  to  educational  theory  and  practice.  James,  Psychology, 
Briefer  Course  (New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.),  will  be  used  as  the  text-book. 

This  course  is  required  for  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  for  all  Teachers  College 
diplomas. 

s2 — Experimental  psychology.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  required  readings, 
and  laboratory  work.     Dr.  Thorndike 

This  course  will  deal  with  mental  processes  from  the  standpoint  of  experimental  study. 
The  topics  taken  up  will  not  be  the  same  in  two  successive  years,  so  that  the  course  may 
be  taken  for  two  summers.  The  work  will  in  general  be  the  same  as  that  in  Psychology 
2,  but  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  mental  processes  of  importance  in  school  life, 
such  as  the  testing  of  individual  mental  differences,  the  psychology  of  reading  and 
writing,  the  classification  of  people  according  to  mental  types,  the  improvement  of  mental 
functions.     No  text-book  will  be  required. 

When  Psychology  S2  is  taken  for  one  summer  in  conjunction  with  Psychology  sii,  the 
two  courses  together  may  count  as  one  two  hour  a  year  course  for  the  degrees  and 
diplomas  mentioned. 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  all  Teach- 
ers College  diplomas. 

Graduate  students  doing  prescribed  additional  work  in  connection  with  this  course  may 
count  it  toward  the  degrees  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 
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si  i — Genetic  psychology.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  required  readings.  Dr. 
Thorndike 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  development  of  mental  life  in  the  race  and  in  the  in- 
dividual. Students  may  take  the  course  for  two  successive  summers  and  are  recommended 
to  do  so.  The  work  will  be  the  same  as  Psychology  XI,  comprising  a  thorough  study  of 
the  development  of  the  child  and  the  conditions  of  heredity  and  environment  on  which  it 
depends.  Comparisons  are  made  with  the  minds  of  the  lower  animals  and  of  savages, 
and  with  defective  and  delinquent  children.  The  influences  of  educational  methods  on 
mental  growth  are  fully  treated.     No  text-book  will  be  used. 

Students  taking  Psychology  S2  or  Psychology  sii  for  two  successive  Summer  Sessions 
may  profitably  begin  their  work  in  any  year. 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  all  Teach- 
ers College  diplomas. 

Graduate  students  doing  prescribed  additional  work  in  connection  with  this  course  may 
count  it  toward  the  degrees  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 

Research  course — Facilities  will  be  given  to  qualified  students  desiring  to 
prosecute  independent  researches  during  the  Summer  Session.  The  entire 
laboratory  equipment  will  be  available. 

Department  of  Romance  Languages 

French  s2 — General  introduction  to  the  study  of  French  literature.  Reci- 
tations, lectures,  reading,  and  composition.     Mr.  Loiseaux 

The  object  of  the  course  is  twofold  : 

(a)  To  give  the  students  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  principal  events  in  the  literary  history 
of  France,  and  of  some  of  the  works,  as  well  as  of  the  biography  of  the  leading  French 
writers  of  the  last  three  centuries. 

(£)  To  help  them  to  improve  their  command  of  the  French  language  by  the  means  of 
recitations  conducted  as  far  as  possible  in  French,  of  short  and  long  French  lectures, 
and  of  written  work  consisting  mainly  of  summaries  of  the  works  used. 

Books:  Gazier,  Petite  Histoire  de  la  litterature  francaise  ;  Corneille,  Le  Cid ; 
Moliere,  Le  Misanthrope  ;  Racine,  Phedre ;  Voltaire 's  Prose  (edited  by  Cohn  and  Wood- 
ward) ;  Canfield,  French  Lyrics ;  Victor  Hugo,  Ruy  Bias ;  Sainte-Beuve,  Extraits  des 
Causer ies  du  lundi. 

This  course  is  equivalent  to  one  half  of  Course  2  in  French  as  given  in  Columbia 
College. 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  all  Teach- 
ers College  diplomas. 

Spanish  si — Elementary  course.  Grammar,  reading,  composition.  Mr. 
Loiseaux 

The  student's  energy  in  this  course  is  concentrated  chiefly  upon  the  attainment  of  a 
full  and  accurate  reading  knowledge,  to  which  end  the  study  of  grammar  is  subordinated, 
though  made  systematically  to  contribute.  Part  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  con- 
versation in  the  Spanish  language.     Special  attention  is  paid  to  pronunciation. 

Books:  Loiseaux,  Elementary  Grammar  of  the  Spanish  Language;  Spanish 
Reader;  P.  A.  de  Alarcon,  El  Capitan  Veneno ;  Bret6n  de  los  Herreros,  La  Indepen- 
dencia  (Loiseaux' s  edition). 

This  course  is  the  equivalent  of  one  half  of  Course  i  in  Spanish  as  given  in  Columbia 
College. 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  all  Teach- 
ers College  diplomas. 


SCHEDULE   OF   COURSES 

8.30  to  9.20: 

Education  s5  (General  Method). 

English  sB  (English  Composition,  second  course). 

German  sA  (Elementary  German). 

History  sia  (Mediaeval  Civilization). 

Manual  Training  si  (Work  for  lower  grades). 

Manual  Training  s2  (Wood- working). 

Mathematics  s2  (Advanced  Algebra). 

Physics  si  (General  Physics). 

9.30  to  10.20  : 

Education  sio  (Special  Method). 

English  sA  (English  Composition,  first  course). 

English  S17  (Chaucer). 

German  s2  (Intermediate  course). 

History  S4  (United  States  History). 

Manual  Training  si  (Work  for  lower  grades). 

Manual  Training  s2  (Wood-working). 

Mathematics  si  (Logarithms  and  Trigonometry). 

Physical  Training  sia  (School  Gymnastics,  first  course).^ 

10.30  to  11.20  : 

Education  sib  (History  of  Education). 

English  si 9  (Shakspere). 

History  S3  (English  History). 

Latin  si  (Roman  Life). 

Manual  Training  si  (Work  for  lower  grades). 

Manual  Training  s2  (Wood-working). 

Philosophy  so,  (Logic). 

Physics  sib  (Physics  for  Secondary  Schools). 

11.30  to  12.20  : 

Education  s2  (Principles  of  Education). 

Education  S14  (English  in  Elementary  Schools). 

English  $49  (English  Literature  in  the  19th  Century). 

German  S3  (Literary  course). 

Mathematics  s6  (Differential  and  Integral  Calculus). 

Physical  Trainings  lb  (School  Gymnastics,  second  course). 

12.30  to  1.20  : 

Education  si 3a  (English  in  Secondary  Schools). 

Latin  s2  (Roman  Historical  Readings). 

Philosophy  si  (Introduction  to  Philosophy). 

Physical  Training  s2a  (Practical  Gymnastics,  elementary  course). 

Psychology  sA  (Elements  of  Psychology). 

Psychology  si  I  (Genetic  Psychology). 

2.30  to  3.20 : 

Education  S41  (Nature  Study). 

Philosophy  sl2  (Philosophical  Practicum). 

Physical  Training  s2b  (Practical  Gymnastics,  advanced  course). 

Physics  sia  (Laboratory  work  in  General  Physics). 

Psychology  s2  (Experimental  Psychology). 

Spanish  si  (Elementary  course). 
3.30  to  4.20 : 

Education  S41  (Nature  Study). 

Fine  Arts  S15  (History  and  Interpretation  of  Art). 

French  s2  (French  Literature). 

Physics  sia  (Laboratory  work  in  General  Physics). 

4.30  to  5.20: 

General  Gymnastic  Practice  and  Class  Instruction  in  Swimming. 
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COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  OFFERS  THE  FOLLOWING  COURSES 

In  Columbia  College  : 

A  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of     .         .         .         .  A.B. 

In  Barnard  College  : 

A  four-year  course  for  women,  leading  to  ...  A.B. 

In  the  School  of  Law  : 

A  three-year  course  leading  to LL.B. 

Also,  in  combination  with  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science,  a 

course  leading  to LL.M. 

In  the  School  of  Medicine  (College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons) : 

A  four-year  course  leading  to M.D. 

In  the  Schools  of  Applied  Science  :  Four-year  courses 

In  Mining  Engineering  and  in  Mining  and  Geology,  each  lead- 
ing to  E.M. 

In  Metallurgy,  to Met.E. 

In  Analytical,  Industrial,  and  Organic  Chemistry,  each  to        .  B.S. 

In  Civil  and  Sanitary  Engineering,  each  to  .         .         .  C.E. 

In  Electrical  Engineering,  to E.E. 

In  Mechanical  Engineering,  to Mech.E. 

In  Architecture,  to B.S. 

In  Teachers  College  : 

A  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of       ...  B.S. 

Two-year  courses  leading  to  diplomas  in  Elementary  Teach- 
ing, Kindergarten,  Domestic  Art,  Domestic  Science,  Fine 
Arts,  and  Manual  Training.  Also  a  two-year  collegiate 
course  introductory  to  them.  Graduate  courses  leading  to 
the  Secondary  Diploma  and  the  Higher  Diploma. 

Under  various  Faculties,  chiefly  those  of  Political  Science,  Phil- 
osophy, and  Pure  Science  :  Courses  for  graduate  students  lead- 
ing to        M. A.  and  Ph.D. 

In  the  Summer  Session  :  Certain  courses  which  are  accepted  in  partial  fulfil- 
ment of  the  requirements  for  the  various  degrees  and  diplomas. 

In  all  of  its  Departments  the  University  offers,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
courses  leading  to  the  various  degrees  and  diplomas,  special  courses  to 
meet  the  needs  of  persons  who  wish  to  make  a  serious  study  of  some 
special  branch  of  knowledge.  Admission  to  such  courses  is  subject  to  the 
regulations  of  the  several  faculties. 


The  first-year  subjects  in  the  Schools  of  Law  and  Medicine  and  the  first  and 
the  second-year  subjects  in  the  Schools  of  Applied  Science,  are  open,  as  elec- 
tives,  to  students  in  the  college  entering  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the 
Junior  year.  By  a  judicious  arrangement  of  their  electives  such  students  may 
enter  the  second  year  in  the  School  of  Law  or  of  Medicine,  or  the  third  year  in 
the  Schools  of  Applied  Science,  at  the  completion  of  their  collegiate  course  for 
the  A.B.  degree.  It  is  possible,  also,  for  students  registered  primarily  as 
candidates  for  A.B.,  A.M.,  or  Ph.D.  to  select  courses  that  shall  at  the  same 
time  be  counted  towards  one  of  the  Teachers  College  Diplomas  ;  and,  similarly, 
candidates  for  a  Diploma  may  obtain  credit  towards  one  of  the  non-professional 
degrees. 

Bulletins  of  Information  regarding  any  of  these  courses  will  be  sent  without 
charge  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  University.  Information  on 
special  points  not  contained  in  them  may  be  had  from  the  same  source. 

The  complete  Catalogue,  issued  in  December  of  each  year,  is  sold  at  25 
cents. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  SUMMER  SESSION 
1902 

Administrative  Board 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

President  of  the  University 

James  Earl  Russell,  Ph.D. 
Dean  of  Teachers  College 
James  Chidester  Egbert,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Roman  Archceology  and  Epigraphy 


FACULTY  OF  THE  SUMMER  SESSION 

Franklin  Thomas  Baker         .         .  English  Language  and  Literature 
A.B.,  Dickinson  College,  1885;  A.M.,  1889;  teacher  of  Greek,  mathematics,  and 
English  in  secondary  schools,  1885-92;   student  at  Harvard  University,  1892;   in- 
structor in  English  and  mathematics,  Horace  Mann  School,  1892-93;   professor  of 
English  language  and  literature,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1893- 

Jessie  Hubbell  Bancroft Physical  Training 

Normal  student,  Minneapolis  School  of  Physical  Culture,  1889;  graduate  State 
Normal  School,  Winona,  Minn.,  1890;  visiting  instructor  of  physical  training  in 
St.  Katharine's  Hall,  Ida  Institute,  and  Immaculate  Conception  Academy,  Daven- 
port, Iowa,  1 891;  student  in  the  Harvard  Summer  School  of  Gymnastics,  1891; 
director  and  instructor  of  physical  training,  Harlem  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  1892-93;  visiting  instructor  in  physical  training,  Rutgers  Female 
College,  1892,  and  the  Classical  School  for  girls,  Harlem,  1892-93;  instructor  in 
physical  training,  Normal  College,  New  York,  1893;  member  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Physical  Education;  member  of  the  New  York 
Physical  Education  Society;  chairman  of  the  section  on  physical  culture  of  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1893-98;  lecturer  on  physical  training, 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1896-97;  director  of  physical  training, 
Brooklyn.  (N.  Y.)  public  schools,  1893- 

William  Tenney  Brewster English 

A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1892,  and  A.M.,  1893;  assistant  in  English,  Harvard 
University,  and  instructor  in  English,  Radcliffe  College,  1893-94'.  tutor  in  rhetoric 
and  English  composition,  Columbia  College,  1894-1900;  studied  in  Lisbon,  Madrid, 
and  Paris,  1897-98;  instructor  in  English,  Columbia  University,  1900- 


Elizabeth  Carss Nature  Study 

Ph.B.,  Cornell  University,  1895;  Teachers  College  diploma,  1897;  assistant  in 
science,  Teachers  College,  1895-97;  instructor  in  geography  and  biology,  Horace 
Mann  School,  1897-98;  instructor  in  biology,  1898-1900;  supervisor  of  nature 
study,  Horace  Mann  School,  Teachers  College,  1900- 

Victor  John  Chambers     .......     Chemistry 

B.S.,  University  of  Rochester,  1895;  science  teacher,  Geneva  High  School,  1895- 
98;  graduate  student,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1898-1901;  assistant  in  labora- 
tory of  general  chemistry,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1899-1901;  Ph.D.,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1901;  lecturer  in  organic  chemistry,  Barnard  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  1901-;  assistant  in  organic  chemistry,  Columbia  University,  1901- 

Richard  Elwood  Dodge  ......      Geography 

A.B.,  Harvard,  1890;  A.M.,  1894;  assistant  in  geology,  Harvard  University, 
1891-94;  instructor  in  geology,  Harvard  University,  1894-95;  instructor  in 
geology  and  geography,  1895-96;  associate  professor  of  natural  science,  1896-97; 
professor  of  geography,  1897-;  fellow  of  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences;  fellow 
of  the  Geological  Society  of  America;  fellow  of  the  American  Geographical  Society; 
fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science;  member  Bos- 
ton Society  of  Natural  History,  and  the  Geological  Society  of  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
co-editor  of  The  Journal  of  Geography;  associate  editor  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Amer~ 
ican  Geographical  Society 

Andrew  Wheatley  Edson  .        .  School  Management  and  Supervision 

Graduate  of  State  Normal  School,  Randolph,  Vermont,  1870;  A.B.,  Dartmouth 
College,  1878;  A.M.,  1881;  teacher  in  graded  and  ungraded  schools  in  Vermont  and 
Illinois,  four  years;  principal  of  high  school,  West  Randolph,  Vermont,  1878-79; 
principal  of  State  Normal  School,  Randolph,  Vermont,  1879-84;  superintendent  of 
schools,  Attleboro,  Massachusetts,  1884-85;  instructor  in  Summer  School,  Seattle, 
Washington,  1885;  instructor  in  summer  schools  in  Vermont  and  Indiana,  1880- 
90;  superintendent  of  schools,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  1885-87 ;  agent  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  Massachusetts,  1887-97;  manager  of  the  school  of  methods 
and  instructor  in  school  management  at  the  Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  Institute, 
1888-98  ;  assistant  superintendent  of  schools,   New  York  City,    1897- 

James  Chidester  Egbert,  Jr.     .....  Latin 

A. B.,  Columbia  University,  1881;  A.M.,  1882;  Ph.D.,  1884;  university  fellow  in 
classical  philology,  1882-85;  assistant  in  Greek,  1885-87;  tutor  in  Latin,  1888-91; 
student  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  1891;  instructor  in  Latin,  1891-95;  adjunct- 
professor  of  Latin,  1 895-1 900;  professor  of  Roman  archaeology  and  epigraphy, 
1900-;  member  of  the  American  Philological  Association;  member  of  the  Manag- 
ing Committee  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Rome;  member  of 
the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America;  editorial  contributor  in  Roman  epigraphy 
to  the  American  Journal  of  Archaeology;  author  of  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Latin 
Inscriptions;  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Jersey  City 

Jeannette  Bliss  Gillespy       ......         English 

A.B.,  Barnard  College,  1900;   assistant  in  English,  Barnard  College,  1900- 

William  Hallock Physics 

A.B.,  Columbia  University,  1879;  Ph.D.,  Wurzburg,  1881;  Phar.D.,  honoris 
causd,  National  College  of  Pharmacy,  1892;  assistant  in  physics,  Wurzburg,  1880- 
82;  physicist,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  1882-91;  professor  of  physics,  Corcoran 
Scientific  School,  1884-86;  professor  of  chemistry  and  toxicology,  National  College 
of  Pharmacy,  1889-92;  assistant-in-charge  of  the  Astro-physical  Observatory  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  1891-92;  adjunct  professor  of  physics,  Columbia 
University,   1892- 
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Ernest  Norton  Henderson     ....    History  of  Education 

Ph.B.,  University  of  California,  1890;  A.B.,  1893;  and  A.M.,  1894;  teacher  in 
secondary  school,  1890-92;  teaching  fellow  in  philosophy,  University  of  California, 
1892-95;  principal  of  secondary  school,  1895-97;  instructor  in  psychology  and 
history  of  education,  California  State  Normal  School,  Chico,  1897- ;  fellow  in  edu- 
cation, Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1901-1902 

William  Addison  Hervey German 

A.B.,  Columbia  University,  1893,  and  A.M.,  1894;  fellow  in  German,  Columbia 
University,  1894-95;  student  at  University  of  Leipzig,  1896;  tutor  in  German 
Columbia  University,  1896-1900;  instructor  in  German,  1900-;  member  of  Mod- 
ern Language  Association,  and  American  Dialect  Society 

Arthur  Charles  Howland History 

A.B.,  Cornell  University,  1893;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1897; 
teacher  in  secondary  school,  1893-94;  travelling  fellow  of  Cornell  University,  1894- 
95;  student  at  Gottingen  and  Leipzig,  1894-95;  fellow  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1896-97  ;  instructor  in  European  history,  University  of  Illinois,  1897-98; 
senior  fellow  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1898-99;  instructor  in  history. 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1899- 

Abraham  Valentine  Williams  Jackson      .         .         .  English 

Columbia  College,  A.B.,  1883,  A.M.,  1884,  L.H.D.,  1885,  and  Ph.D.,  1886;  prize 
fellow  in  letters,  Columbia  College,  1883-86;  assistant  in  English  and  instructor 
in  Zend,  1886;  student  at  the  University  of  Halle,  1887-89;  instructor  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  the  Iranian  languages,  1889-91;  adjunct-professor  of  the  English  lan- 
guage and  literature,  1891-95;  professor  of  the  Indo-Iranian  languages,  1895- 

Adam  Leroy  Jones Philosophy 

A.B.,  Williams  College,  1895;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,  1898;  teacher  in 
college  preparatory  school,  1895-96;  scholar  (1896-97)  and  fellow  (1897-98),  in 
philosophy,  Columbia  University;  assistant  in  philosophy,  1898;  member  of  the 
American  Psychological  Association 

Cavalier  Hargrave  Jouet Chemistry 

Ph.B.,  Columbia  University,  1882,  and  Ph.D.,  1894;  practising  analytical  chem- 
ist, 1882-97;  instructor  in  analytical  chemistry,  Newark  Technical  School,  1897- 
99;  assistant  in  analytical  chemistry,  Columbia  University,  1898- 1900;  lecturer, 
1900-01,  and  tutor,  1901- 

George  Sawyer  Kellogg History  of  Art 

Lecturer  on  history  of  art,  board  of  education  free  lecture  system,  New  York, 
1 896-;  lecturer  and  instructor  on  the  history  of  art  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  New  York,  Museum  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  and  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston,  1897-99;  lecturer  on  Egyptian  art,  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  1898- 
99;  lecturer  on  history  of  art,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1899-;  cura- 
tor of  the  educational  museum,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1899- 

Cassius  Jackson  Keyser Mathematics 

B.S.,  Missouri  State  University,  1892;  A.M.,  Columbia  University,  1896,  and 
Ph.D.,  1 901;  president  of  the  Missouri  Valley  Teachers  Association,  1889-90;  tutor 
in  mathematics,  Missouri  State  University,  1891-92;  professor  of  mathematics, 
New  Paltz  State  Normal  School,  1892-94;  student  in  Summer  School,  University 
of  Michigan,  1894;  instructor  in  mathematics,  Smith  Academy,  Washington  Uni- 
versity, 1894-95;  graduate  scholar  in  mathematics,  Columbia  University,  1895- 
96;  fellow  in  mathematics,  1896-97;  tutor  in  mathematics,  1 897-1 900.  and  in- 
structor, 1900-;  instructor  in  mathematics,  Barnard  College,  1 897-1 900;  member 
of  the  American  Mathematical  Society;  fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science 


Clara  Barbara  Kirchwey Geography 

Diploma,  Albany  Training  School,  1887;  teacher  in  elementary  schools,  1887-98; 
student  in  Teachers  College,  1 898-1 900;  higher  diploma,  1900;  teacher  of  geogra- 
phy, Horace  Mann  School,  and  assistant,  Teachers  College,  1900- 

Louis  Auguste  Loiseaux  .  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures 
Certificat  d' etudes  primaires  superieures,  Academie  de  Dijon,  1887;  brevet  de 
instituteur,  Academie  de  Dijon,  1887;  B.  es  S.,  University  of  Dijon,  1894;  instruc- 
tor in  French,  Cornell  University,  1891-92;  tutor  in  the  Romance  languages  and 
literatures,  Columbia  University,  1892-1900;  instructor  in  the  Romance  languages 
and  literatures,  Columbia  University,  1900- 

James  Maclay Mathematics 

C.E.,  Columbia  University,  1888,  and  Ph.D.,  1899;  fellow  in  mathematics,  Co- 
lumbia University,  1888-91;  tutor  in  mathematics,  Columbia  University,  1891- 
95 ;  student  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  1895-97;  instructor  in  mathematics, 
Columbia  University,  1895-1901;  adjunct-professor,  1901-;  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Mathematical  Society 

Nelson  Glenn  McCrea Latin 

A.B.,  Columbia  University,  1885;  A.M.,  1886;  Ph.D.,  1888;  university  fellow  in 
Classical  Philology,  1885-88;  tutorial  fellow  in  Latin,  1888-89;  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  1894;  tutor  in  Latin,  1889-95;  instructor  in  Latin,  1 895-1 900; 
adjunct  professor,  1900-;  member  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  and 
Secretary  of  the  New  York  Society;  member  of  the  American  Philological  Associa- 
tion. 
Charles  Alexander  McMurry     .     Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching 

Ph.D.,  Halle,  Germany,  1887;  student  at  University  of  Jena,  1888;  teacher  in 
the  public  schools,  South  Evanston,  111.,  1889;  instructor  in  the  State  Normal 
School,  Winona,  Minn.,  1890-92;  instructor  in  the  State  Normal  School,  Normal, 
111.,  1893-99;  instructor  in  the  State  Normal  School,  De  Kalb,  111.,  1899-;  secretary 
of  the  National  Herbart  Society  for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Teaching 

John  Angus  MacVannel       .         .         .        Philosophy  and  Education 

A.B.,  University  of  Toronto,  1893;  A.M.,  1894;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University, 
1898;  student  Ontario  Normal  College,  1893-94;  Sage  scholar  in  ethics,  Cornell 
University,  1894-95;  university  fellow  in  philosophy,  Columbia  University,  1895- 
96 ;  assistant  to  the  professor  of  philosophy  and  education,  Columbia  University 
1896-98;  instructor  in  philosophy  and  education,  Columbia  University  summer 
sessions  of  1900  and  1901;  lecturer  in  philosophy  and  education,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 1901-02 ;  instructor  in  psychology  and  education,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn, 
1 897-;  lecturer  in  education,  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1898-;  lec- 
turer in  literature,  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1899-;  member  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  and  the  American  Philosophical  Association 

Edmund  Howd  Miller Chemistry 

Ph.B.,  Columbia  University,  1891;  A.M.,  1892;  Ph.D.,  1894;  assistant  in  assay- 
ing, 1891-94;  tutor  in  analytical  chemistry  and  assaying,  1894-97;  instructor, 
1897-1901 ;  instructor  in  charge  of  quantitative  analysis  and  assaying,  1899-1901 '. 
adjunct  professor  of  analytical  chemistry  and  assaying,  1901- 

George  Clinton  Densmore  Odell  ....         English 

A.B.,  Columbia  College,  1889;  A.M.,  1890,  and  Ph.D.,  1893;  fellow  in  letters, 
1889-91 ;  fellow  in  English,  1891-92 ;  instructor  in  English  and  classical  languages, 
Columbia  Grammar  School,  1892-95;  assistant  in  rhetoric  and  English  composi- 
tion, Columbia  College,  1895-96;   tutor,  1896-1900;  instructor  in  English,  1900- 


Watson  Lewis  Savage Physical  Training 

A.B.,  Amherst  College.  1882;  M.D.,  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  1885;  A.M., 
Amherst  College.  1885  ;  resident  physician  and  surgeon.  St.  Peter  s  Hospital.  Brook 
lyn.  1885-87 ;  medical  director  of  the  Berkeley  Athletic  Club.  Lyceum,  and  School. 
1887-90;  member  of  the  British  Medical  Society.  London;  member  of  the  New 
York  County  Medical  Society;  member  of  American  Academy  of  Medicine;  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Physical  Education;  mem- 
ber  of  the  New  York  Physical  Education  Society;  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Society  of  College  Gymnasium  Directors;  medical  director  and  president  of  Savage 
Physical  Development  Institute.  Limited.  jSqo;  director  of  the  gymnasium,  Co- 
lumbia University,  1897- 

James  Thomson  Shotwell History 

A  B  Toronto  University,  1898;  University  scholar  in  European  history.  Colum- 
bia University,  1898-99;  fellow  in  European  history.  1899-1900;  assistant  in  his- 
tory, 1900-01;  lecturer  in  history,  1901- 

Edward  Lee  Thorndike Psychology 

A  B  Wesleyan  University,  1895;  A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1896;  A.M..  1897; 
Ph  D  Columbia  University.  1898;  instructor  in  education  and  teaching,  Western 
Reserve  University.  College  for  Women.  1898-99;  member  of  the  American  Psy- 
chological Association;  instructor  in  genetic  psychology.  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  1899- 

Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr German 

B  S  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1895;  A.M.,  Columbia  University,  1898; 
M  Si  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1899;  Ph.D..  Columbia  University  1901; 
fellow  in  German.  Columbia  University.  1898-1899;  student  at  University  of  Leip- 
zig, 1899-1900;  tutor  in  German,  Columbia  University.  1900-.  member  of  Goethe 
Gesellschaft  and  Modern  Language  Association 

William  Peterfield  Trent English 

M.A.,  University  of  Virginia,  x884;  LL.D.,  Wake  Forest  College  , .899 ;  post- 
graduate student  in  history  and  politics,  Johns  Hopkins  University.  1887-88 .  pro- 
Sssor  of  English  and  history.  University  of  the  South.  1888-1900;  dean  of .the 
Academic  Department,  University  of  the  South;  1893-1900;  professor  of  Enghsh 
literature,  Barnard  College  and  Columbia  University,  1900-;  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters 

Frank  Leo  Tufts ySlCS 

B.S..  Antioch  College.  .891;  A.B..  Harvard  University.  1894;  A.M  Columbia 
University.  1896,  and  Ph.D..  1897;  instructor  in  science  Antioch  College, _.Box- 
93.  and  professor  of  physics  and  chemistry.  x894-95;  fellow  in  physics  Columbia 
University.  1895-97;  assistant  in  physics.  1897-98;  tutor  in  physics,  1898- 

Other  Instructors 

Gustav  Herrman  Bojus P*ys*<*  Training 

New  York  Turn  Verein  Training  School,  1884;  instructor  in  the  New  York  Turn 
Verein  Training  School,  1884-90;  instructor  at  the  Elizabeth.  N.  J..  Turn  Verein 
1891-97;  instructor  at  the  Harvard  Summer  School.  1896;  director  of  physical 
training.  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  public  schools,  1897;  instructor  in  the  gymnasium,  Co- 
lumbia University,  1898- 
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Oswald  Rudolf  Eklop  ....  Manual  Training 

Graduate  of  Institute  of  Pedagogy  and  Sloyd,  Stockholm,  1890;  student  of  Naas, 
Sweden,  1891;  student  in  the  Sloyd  Training  School,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  teacher 
of  sloyd,  State  Reformatory,  Concord,  Mass.,  1892-95;  teacher  of  sloyd  in  public 
schools,  Westbrook,  Maine,  1 895-98 ;  instructor  in  wood-working,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1898- 

Charles  Holroyd       .......  Swimming 

Instructor  in  Bradford  Swimming  Club,  Yorkshire,  England,  1877-78;  Dews- 
bury  Swimming  Club,  Yorkshire,  England,  1881-82;  Nelson  Swimming  Club,  Lan- 
cashire, England,  1885-88;  Burnley  Public  Baths,  Lancashire,  England,  1886-87; 
National  Swimming  Association,  Philadelphia,  1892-97;  instructor  in  swimming, 
Columbia  University  gymnasium,  1898- 

Minnie  Jacobs Physical  Training 

Wisconsin  State  Normal  School  diploma,  1895;  student  in  the  Wisconsin  State 
University,  1896;  teacher  in  the  grammar  schools,  Evansville,  Wisconsin,  1896-97; 
Beloit,  Wisconsin,  1897-99;  graduate  New  York  Normal  School  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation, 1902;  teacher  in  evening  play  centres,  New  York,  1901-02 

Elsie  Kupfer  .......         Nature  Study 

A.B.,  Columbia  University,  1899;  A.M.,  1901;  Secondary  Diploma  in  Teachers 
College,  1 901;  private  classes  in  Biology  1 899-1 901. 

Lucy  Hess  Weiser         .....  Manual  Training 

Teachers  College  diploma,  1895;  instructor  in  manual  training,  Horace  Mann 
School,  1895-99;  instructor  in  public  schools,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  1899- 


General  Statement 

The  third  Summer  Session  of  Columbia  University  will  open  on 
Monday,  July  7,  1902,  and  continue  until  Friday,  August  15.  The 
examinations  for  those  desiring  to  be  credited  at  Columbia  University 
or  elsewhere  with  the  courses  attended  and  the  work  done  toward 
degrees,  diplomas,  or  teachers'  licenses,  will  be  held  on  August  15. 

Each  course  will  consist  of  30  lectures  or  other  exercises,  or  their 
equivalent  in  laboratory  or  field  work.  Credit  for  courses  in  the  Sum- 
mer Session  may  only  be  claimed  by  those  who  sustain  satisfactorily 
the  examination  at  the  conclusion  of  each  course  and  who  are  already 
eligible,  under  the  rules,  for  the  degree  or  diploma  for  which  they  offer 
themselves  as  candidates.  The  credit  to  be  allowed  to  the  several 
courses  when  taken  in  partial  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  a 
degree  or  diploma  at  Columbia  University,  including  Teachers  Col- 
lege, is  stated  in  connection  with  the  description  of  each  course.  Appli- 
cation for  such  credit  must  be  made  on  or  before  February  1,  1903. 

Required  Fees 

All  fees  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  registration. 

1 — Matriculation  fee $5°° 

This  fee,  if  paid  at  the  opening  of  the  Summer  Session,  will  relieve  the  student 
from  any  further  payment  for  matriculation  in  case  he  registers  afterwards  for  the 
regular  courses  of  instruction  given  in  Columbia  University,  including  Barnard 
College  and  Teachers  College.  Students  already  registered  in  Columbia  University, 
including  Barnard  College,  Teachers  College  (later  than  September  1,  1898),  or  a 
previous  Summer  Session,  will  not  be  required  to  pay  a  matriculation  fee  for  the 
Summer  Session.     All  other  students  must  pay  the  matriculation  fee. 

2— Tuition  fee $25.00 

No  student  may  take  more  than  two  courses,  except  by  special  permission  of  the 
Administrative  Board,  which  will  only  be  given  for  reasons  of  weight.  (See  also 
under  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  p.  27,  and  under  Department  of  Physical  Training, 
p.  40. 

Optional  Fee 

Gymnasium  fee $5°° 

This  fee  covers  the  use  of  the  gymnasium,  including  a  private  locker,  together 
with  the  use  of  the  swimming  pool.  Instruction  in  swimming  will  be  given,  if 
desired,  without  additional  charge.  The  gymnasium  fee  of  $5  must  be  paid  by  all 
students  taking  Physical  Training,  s2a  or  S2b  (see  pages  39  and  40) • 

Students  already  registered  in  any  department  of  the  University  who  may  wish 
to  make  use  of  the  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool  during  the  Summer  Session, 
without  taking  any  courses  of  instruction,  will  be  permitted  to  do  so  on  register- 
ing for  the  privilege  and  paying  the  gymnasium  fee  of  $5. 

Where  laboratory  fees  are  charged,  the  fact  is  stated  in  connection  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  course. 
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Admission 

There  will  be  no  formal  examinations  for  admission.  Students,  both 
men  and  women,  will  be  admitted  to  such  courses  as  they  are  found 
qualified  by  the  respective  instructors  to  pursue  to  advantage.  The 
regular  exercises  of  the  Summer  Session  will  begin  promptly  on  July 
7 .  After  July  1 2  no  change  of  courses  will  be  allowed.  Students  en- 
tering after  that  date  will  receive  credit  for  one  half  of  the  work  done 
in  any  course.  Students  entering  after  July  2 1  will  receive  no  credit 
whatever. 

Registration 

The  Registrar's  office,  Room  109,  Library,  will  be  open  for  the 
registration  of  students  on  Saturday,  July  5,  from  9  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  On 
and  after  Monday,  July  7,  the  Registrar's  office  will  be  open  daily, 
except  Saturday,  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  and  on  Saturday  from  9  a.m.  to 
12  o'clock  noon.  Students  will  be  permitted  to  attend  courses  on 
Monday,  July  7,  without  registering;  but  after  that  date  admission 
to  the  several  courses  will  be  restricted  to  duly  registered  students. 

Registration  will  be  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose;  at  the 
time  of  registration  the  amount  of  the  matriculation  and  tuition  fees  is 
to  be  paid  to  the  Bursar.  If  the  gymnasium  fee  is  to  be  paid  by  any 
student,  it  must  also  be  paid  then. 

Consultations 

The  several  officers  of  instruction  will  be  at  the  University  for  the 
purpose  of  consulting  with  students  on  July  5,  from  10  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 
The  office  of  each  instructor  will  be  indicated  in  Room  213,  Library, 
and  on  the  several  Bulletin  Boards.  On  and  after  Monday,  July  7, 
each  officer  of  instruction  will  have  a  stated  hour  for  consultation 
daily.  A  schedule  of  these  consultation  hours  will  be  furnished  at  the 
office  of  the  Secretary,  Room  213,  Library,  and  will  be  posted  on  the 
various  Bulletin  Boards  throughout  the  University. 

Examinations 

At  the  close  of  the  Summer  Session  stated  examinations  will  be 
held  in  the  several  courses.  On  the  basis  of  these  examinations  cer- 
tificates will  be  issued,  which  certificates,  signed  by  the  President  of 
the  University,  together  with  the  corresponding  records  in  the  office 
of  the  Registrar,  will  become  part  of  the  regular  academic  record  of 
each  student.  Students  who  do  not  offer  themselves  for  examination, 
or  who  fail  in  the  examination  in  any  course,  will  receive,  on  applica- 
tion, certificates  of  attendance  merely.  All  certificates  will  be  sent 
by  mail  to  the  home  address  given  by  the  student  at  the  time  of  regis- 
tration. 
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Credit  for  Courses  in  Summer  Session 

Unless  otherwise  stated  each  course  in  the  Summer  Session  is  given 
credit  equivalent  to  one  point,  or  one  hour  a  week  throughout  the 
academic  year  from  October  to  June,  toward  the  appropriate  degree 
or  diploma.  The  degrees  or  diplomas  toward  which  a  given  course 
may  be  credited  are  named  at  the  close  of  the  statement  of  the  scope 
and  method  of  each  course. 

Students  who  devote  unusual  time  to  laboratory  exercises  may  make 
application  to  the  appropriate  Faculty  for  additional  credit  because  of 
such  work. 

In  every  case  application  to  credit  Summer  Session  courses  toward 
a  degree  or  diploma  must  be  made  to  the  appropriate  Faculty  on  or 
before  February  i ,  following  the  close  of  the  Session. 

University  Press  Book  Store 

The  University  Press  Book  Store,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  F. 
A.  Fernald,  is  situated  in  West  Hall,  and  supplies  to  students  and 
officers  text-books,  books  of  reference,  and  stationery,  at  stated  dis- 
counts from  list  prices,  which  discounts  are  fixed  by  the  Trustees  of 
the  Columbia  University  Press. 

Men's  gymnasium  suits  and  other  athletic  goods  are  supplied  at  the 
Columbia  University  Press  Book  Store  at  twenty  per  cent,  discount 
from  catalogue  prices;  suits  are  sold  from  $1.65  up,  and  any  article 
may  be  bought  separately.  Women's  gymnasium  suits  may  also  be 
procured,  ready  made,  for  $5.00,  or  made  to  measure  for  $8. 

Information  Respecting  the  Several  Kinds  of  Licenses  to  Teach  in  the 
Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Inasmuch  as  students,  otherwise  qualified  to  apply  for  licenses  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York,  who  pursue  suc- 
cessfully Summer  Session  courses  at  Columbia  University  may  be 
exempted  in  part  from  examination  for  those  licenses,  the  following 
statement  regarding  teachers'  licenses  in  New  York  city  is  inserted: 

Elementary  School  Licenses. — The  following  are  the  most  im- 
portant grades  of  elementary  school  licenses  for  the  city  of  New  York: 

I.  License  No.  1,  or  grade  B. 

II.  License  No.  2,  or  grade  A. 

III.  The  head  of  department  license. 

IV.  The  principal's  license. 

V.     License  as  teacher  of  a  special  branch. 

I.  Teacher's  license  No.  1  may,  after  examination,  be  issued  to  (a) 
graduates  of  approved  high  schools  or  academies,  who  have  subse- 
quently graduated  from  approved  training  schools;  (b)  to  graduates 
of  State  normal  schools  or  similar  institutions  approved  by  the  State 
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Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  have  had  at  least  one  year's 
experience  in  teaching  ;  (c)  to  college  or  university  graduates  who 
have  taken  a  course  of  at  least  one  year  in  a  college  or  university 
department  of  education,  or  who  have  taught  successfully  not  less 
than  three  years  (see  note  at  the  end  of  this  paragraph) ;  (d)  to  holders 
of  New  York  State  certificates  granted  since  1875,  provided  such 
holders  have  been  actually  engaged  in  teaching  during  the  two  years 
immediately  preceding  their  application  for  license ;  (e)  to  persons  who 
have  had  three  years'  successful  experience  in  teaching. 

Note. — The  one  year  or  more  of  pedagogical  study  required  of  the  first  of  the 
two  groups  of  applicants  described  under  (c)  above,  must  amount  to  not  less  than 
210  hours'  attendance  upon  lectures  or  recitations,  of  which  at  least  90  hours  were 
given  to  logic  or  psychology  and  120  hours  to  the  history  and  principles  of  educa- 
tion and  methods  of  teaching. 

All  applicants  for  license  No.  1  must  pass  an  examination  in  the 
history  and  principles  of  education  and  in  methods  of  teaching.  Appli- 
cants falling  under  class  (e)  must  also  take  an  academic  examination. 

II.  Teacher's  license  No.  2  may  be  issued  to  the  holder  of  a  teacher's 
license  No.  1  who  has  taught  successfully  for  four  years  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  of  New  York  (or  who  has  had  elsewhere  experience 
rated  as  equivalent  thereto  by  the  board  of  examiners) ,  and  who  pro- 
duces evidence  of  having  successfully  pursued,  since  beginning  his 
work  as  a  teacher,  in  some  recognized  institution  of  learning,  one  or 
two  satisfactory  courses  of  study  involving  in  all  not  less  than  sixty 
hours'  attendance  upon  lectures,  seminars,  or  laboratory  work  in  some 
branch  of  science  or  of  literature,  or  in  professional  work. 

Note. — Each  course  considered  with  a  view  to  the  granting  of  a  license  No.  2  or 
of  a  head  of  department  license  must  have  amounted  to  at  least  30  hours,  and  must 
have  been  terminated  by  a  successful  examination.  Each  30-hour  course  must 
have  extended  over  at  least  15  weeks  or  over  the  six  weeks  of  a  summer  session. 
Applicants  must  present  certificates  of  attendance  and  of  successful  examination. 
Note-books  will  be  accepted  as  supplementary  evidence  of  the  character  and  amount 
of  work  done. 

III.  A  head  of  department  license  may  be  granted  to  the  holder  of 
a  teacher's  license  No.  2  or  No.  1 ,  who  has  had  successful  experience 
in  teaching  amounting  to  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  eight  years  in 
the  city  of  New  York;  who  passes  an  examination  in  the  principles  of 
education,  methods  of  teaching  and  school  management,  and  who 
produces  evidence  of  having  pursued  satisfactory  courses  of  study 
amounting  to  not  less  than  (1)  sixty  hours  in  some  branch  of  the 
science  of  education,  and  (2)  sixty  hours  in  some  branch  of  literature, 
science,  or  art.  All  courses  presented  must  meet  the  conditions  men- 
tioned in  the  note  to  the  last  paragraph.  Courses  considered  with  a 
view  to  the  granting  of  a  head  of  department  license  may  have  been 
taken  either  during  the  school  year  for  at  least  two  years,  or  at  a  uni- 
versity or  normal  summer  school  for  at  least  two  summer  sessions,  or 
during  one  school  year  and  one  summer  session.     Applicants  who  have 
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not  taken  such  courses  of  study  may  be  granted  a  head  of  department 
license  upon  passing,  in  addition  to  the  professional  examination  above 
S,  -  examination  in  English  language  and  literature,  in 
history  and  civics,  or  in  elementary  science. 

IV      Applicants  for  a  principal's  license  must  have  one  of  the  follow- 
ing qualifications:    (a)  Graduation  from  a  college  or  university  recog- 
nized by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  Yor  , 
together  with  two  years  of  professional  study  m  a  university  school  or 
department  of  education  and  successful  experience  in  teaching  during 
not  less  than  three  years.      (The  professional  study  here  mentioned 
must  amount  to  not  less  than  five  hundred  hours  of  attendance  upon 
lectures,  seminars,  or  laboratory  work,  and  need  not  be  confined  to 
strictly  pedagogical  branches.)      (b)  Graduation  from  a  recognized  col- 
lege or  university,  together  with  at  least  five  years'  successful  experi- 
ence m  teaching  or  supervision  since  graduation.      (For  Manhattan  and 
The  Bronx  college  graduates  must  have  had  at  least  eight  years   suc- 
cessful experience  in  graded  or  normal  schools.)      (c)  For  the  Boroughs 
of  Queens  and  Richmond  only,  the  holding  of  a  New  York  State  cer- 
tificate granted  since  1875,  together  with  eight  years  m  teaching ;  or 
supervision  immediately  preceding  the  examination,      (d)    I  en  years 
experience  in  teaching  or  supervision  in  city  public  schools,  imme- 
diately preceding  the  examination.     (In  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx  an 
applicant  in  this  class  must  have  had  successful  experience  as  principal 
or  teacher  in  a  graded  city  school  for  at  least  ten  years  and  must  have 
successfully  completed  a  course  of  at  least  two  years  in  a  school  of 
pedagogy  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
or  of  at  least  two  six-weeks'  sessions  of  a  university  or  normal  summer 
school      The  course  or  courses  here  referred  to  must  have  amounted 
to  not 'less  than  120  hours'  attendance,  and  must  have  been  terminated 
by   successful   examination.     These   courses   of  study   may   also   be 
counted  for  or  toward  exemptions,  subject  to  the  conditions  stated 

CThe  subjects  of  the  written  examination  for  the  principal's  license 
will  be  history  and  principles  of  education,  methods  of  teaching  school 
management,  and  three  of  the  following  groups  of  academic  subjects: 

(a)  English  literature,  rhetoric. 

(b)  Logic,  psychology. 

(c)  Algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry. 

(d)  Physics,  chemistry,  physiology,  and  hygiene. 

(e)  Physical  and  mathematical  geography,  United  States  history, 
civil  government. 

(f)  A  language  and  its  literature,  namely,  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
German,  Spanish,  or  Anglo-Saxon. 

Applicants  will  be  required  to  take  group  (a)  and  two  other  groups. 
Exemption  from  the  academic  portion  of  the  principal's  examina- 
tion except  in  group  (a)  may  be  granted  to  graduates  of  recognized 
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colleges  or  universities.  Applicants  not  graduates  of  recognized  col- 
leges who  have  successfully  completed,  with  examination,  satisfactory 
college  or  university  courses  in  any  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in  groups 
(b),  (c),  (d),  and  (e),  may  be  exempted  from  examination  in  one  or 
in  two  of  such  groups,  provided  that,  for  each  exemption,  at  least  60 
hours'  attendance  has  been  given  to  one  or  two  of  the  subjects  em- 
braced in  a  group,  and  that  no  course  considered  be  of  less  than  30 
hours. 

V.  Assistant  supervisors  or  teachers  of  special  branches  (as  music, 
manual  training  or  drawing,  cooking,  sewing,  German,  French,  physi- 
cal training,  phonography,  or  shop-work)  must  have  the  following 
qualifications:  Graduation  from  a  high  school  or  a  general  education 
that  is  obviously  equivalent ;  graduation  from  a  course  of  professional 
training  of  at  least  one  year  in  the  special  branch  to  be  taught;  and 
at  least  one  year's  experience  in  teaching  that  special  branch,  except 
in  the  case  of  teachers  of  shop-work  and  cooking.  No  applicants  are 
exempted  from  the  examinations  for  these  licenses.  In  case  of  teachers 
of  languages,  three  years'  experience  in  teaching  may  be  accepted  as 
the  equivalent  of  the  required  one  year  of  professional  training.  Per- 
sons not  graduates  of  a  high  school  or  equivalent  institution  may  be 
required  to  take  a  supplementary  academic  examination. 

Applicants  for  kindergarten  licenses  must  have  one  of  the  following 
qualifications  :  (a)  Graduation  from  a  high  school  or  equivalent  aca- 
demic training,  and  graduation  from  a  school  for  the  professional 
training  of  teachers  having  a  course  of  two  years,  at  least  one  of  which 
has  been  devoted  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  kindergarten  work ;  (b) 
Graduation  from  a  four-years'  course  in  a  State  normal  school  or  a 
college,  having  a  kindergarten  course  of  two  years  ;  (c)  Graduation 
from  a  school  for  the  training  of  kindergartners  having  a  course  of  at 
least  one  year,  together  with  successful  experience  in  kindergarten 
teaching  for  not  less  than  two  years.  Applicants  presenting  qualifica- 
tion (c)  must  also  pass  an  examination  in  academic  studies. 

High  School  Licenses. — In  addition  to  possessing  the  qualifica- 
tions required  by  the  By-Laws  of  the  Board  of  Education,  each  appli- 
cant for  a  high-school  license  in  the  city  of  New  York  must  pass  a 
written  and  an  oral  examination  in  the  science  of  education  and  in 
the  subjects  which  he  is  to  teach. 

Special  Notice. — Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  requirements 
for  licenses  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York  are  subject 
to  change  at  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Education  which  took  office 
in  February,  1902. 

For  information  respecting  the  date,  the  entrance  requirements,  or 
the  scope  and  character  of  any  examination  for  a  teacher's  license  men- 
tioned above,  application  should  be  made  to  the  office  of  the  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Park  Avenue  and  59th  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


Library  and  Laboratories 

The  library  of  the  University,  containing  over  315,000  bound  vol- 
umes, will  be  open  each  week-day  from  8.30  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  The  Bry- 
son  Library,  at  Teachers  College,  consisting  of  over  18,000  volumes, 
mainly  on  education  and  allied  subjects,  will  be  open  each  week-day 
from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Students  will  enjoy  full  library  privileges,  in- 
cluding the  right  to  withdraw  books  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the 

library. 

Students  taking  courses  in  chemistry,  geography,  nature-study, 
physics,  and  psychology  will  have  the  entire  resources  of  the  labora- 
tories at  their  service. 

Writing-Room 

Room  302,  University  Hall,  is  fitted  up  as  a  reading-  and  writing-  . 
room  for  the  use  of  students.     Various  periodicals,  educational  and 
other,  will  be  on  file  there. 

The  Gymnasium 

The  gymnasium  will  be  open  each  week-day  from  9.30  a.m.  to  5.30 

P.M. 

The  general  exercising  room  is  apsidal  in  shape,  and  measures  on  its 
axes  168  feet  by  134  feet  in  the  clear.  The  ceiling  is  35  feet  high,  and 
the  room  is  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated,  both  naturally  and  arti- 
ficially. The  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  is  such  that  athletic, 
gymnastic,  and  calisthenic  work  can  go  on  at  the  same  time.  The 
running  track  is  11  feet  wide,  with  ends  well  raised  for  fast  running, 
and  measures  10  laps  to  the  mile.  On  a  floor  22  feet  above  the  exer- 
cising floor  are  rooms  for  fencing,  boxing,  and  hand-ball,  1500  lockers 
made  of  steel  and  open  wire,  and  32  shower-baths.  Below  the  exer- 
cising floor  is  a  swimming  pool,  also  apsidal  in  shape,  measuring  100 
feet  by  50  feet  on  its  axes.  Around  the  pool  are  four  large  dressing- 
and  rubbing-rooms,  42  individual  dressing-rooms  of  thick  opaque  glass, 
and  20  shower-,  needle-,  and  tub-baths.  The  pool  contains  about 
200,000  gallons  of  water,  which  is  filtered,  and,  in  winter,  warmed. 
The  depth  is  4  to  10  feet. 

The  gymnasium  is  fully  equipped  with  apparatus  for  heavy  and  light 
gymnastics,  athletics,  games,  and  for  general  and  special  development. 

Swimming  Pool 

The  swimming  pool  will  be  reserved  for  men  and  women,  respec- 
tively, in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule: 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays — 

For  men — 9.30  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

For  women — 2.30  to  5.30  p.m. 
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Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays — 

For  women — 9.30  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

For  men — 2.30  to  5.30  p.m.  (except  Saturdays). 

A  maid  will  be  in  attendance  at  the  swimming  pool  and  locker-room 
to  render  assistance  to  women  students  and  to  care  for  their  bathing- 
suits.  Bathing  suits  made  of  brilliantine  are  recommended,  and  may 
be  obtained  at  the  University  Book  Store  (see  page  11). 

Every  student  taking  a  gymnasium  course  will  be  taught  to  swim  as 
a  part  of  the  instruction.  Classes  in  swimming  will  also  be  formed, 
without  charge,  for  those  students  who  take  only  the  general  gym- 
nasium exercise. 

Excursions 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  excursions,  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  George  S.  Kellogg,  to  points  of  historic  interest  and  to  the  great 
museums  of  New  York,  on  each  Saturday  during  the  Summer  Session. 
The  cost  of  these  trips  will  be  only  the  amount  of  the  steamboat  and 
railroad  fares,  which  are  very  small. 

The  excursions  will  be  as  follows: 

1 — To  West  Point,  by  Albany  Day  Boat,  returning  by  West  Shore 
Railroad  after  the  dress  parade  of  the  corps  of  cadets. 

2 — To  Tarrytown  and  the  Washington  Irving  region  at  Sleepy  Hol- 
low, by  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad. 

3 — To  Seabright,  New  Jersey,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  giving  an  oppor- 
tunity to  view  the  whole  of  New  York  harbor  and  its  approaches,  by 
steamer.  Those  going  on  this  excursion  will  be  accompanied  by  Pro- 
fessor Dodge. 

4 — To  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  the  Obelisk,  Central 
Park. 

5 — To  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Central  Park,  and 
to  the  New  York  Zoological  Park  and  Botanical  Garden. 

6 — To  the  Brooklyn  Museum  and  Prospect  Park. 

The  visits  to  the  several  museums  will  include  the  description  and 
interpretation  by  Mr.  Kellogg  of  the  various  collections  and  chief  ob- 
jects of  interest. 

Students  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  any  or  all  of  these  excur- 
sions should  communicate  as  promptly  as  possible  after  arriving  at  the 
University  with  Mr.  George  S.  Kellogg,  who  will  give  full  information 
as  to  the  hours  and  expense  of  the  several  trips. 

General  Lectures 

On  each  Tuesday  and  Thursday  during  the  Summer  Session  it  is 
proposed  to  offer  a  lecture  of  general  interest  on  some  topic  of  science, 
literature,  art,  or  education,  to  be  given  at  4.30  p.m.     These  lectures 
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will,  as  a  rule,  be  illustrated.  Among  the  lecturers  will  be  Professors 
Egbert,  Hallock,  Jackson,  Rees,  and  Trent,  Dr.  James  H.  Canfield  and 
Dr.  Keyser. 

Suggestions  to  Students 

It  will  facilitate  the  work  of  registration  and  will  promote  the  con- 
venience of  the  students  themselves,  if  those  intending  to  be  present 
at  the  Summer  Session  will  notify  the  Administrative  Board  of  that 
fact  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,*  indicating  what  course  or  courses 
they  propose  to  attend.  Attention  is  called  to  the  limitation  of  the 
number  of  courses  which  may  be  taken  by  a  student  (see  page  9),  to 
the  schedule  of  mutually  exclusive  courses  on  page  44,  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  registration  days  for  1902  are  July  5  and  7,  and  that  students 
entering  after  July  12  will  not  receive  full  credit  for  Summer  Session 
Courses. 

As  is  shown  by  the  map  contained  in  the  present  Announcement, 
the  University  Buildings  are  situated  between  Amsterdam  Avenue, 
Broadway,  11 6th  and  121st  Streets.  They  are  most  readily  reached 
by  the  Amsterdam  Avenue  electric  road,  from  which  and  to  which 
transfers  are  given  by  the  lines  of  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway 
Co.,  reaching  all  parts  of  the  city;  and  by  the  upper  Broadway  (Boule- 
vard) electric  road,  which  transfers  to  and  from  the  elevated  rail- 
ways and  the  lines  of  the  Third  Avenue  Railway  Co.  The  nearest 
stations  on  the  elevated  railway  are  at  104th  Street  and  Columbus 
Avenue  and  11 6th  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue,  which  are  reached  by 
trains  on  both  the  Sixth  and  Ninth  Avenue  Elevated  lines  from  the 
south.  The  station  at  11 6th  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue,  though  the 
nearer,  necessitates  climbing  a  long  flight  of  steps  in  Morningside  Park. 

*  It  will  be  a  convenience  if  this  information  can  be  furnished  by  cutting  off  the  rest 
of  this  page,  and  sending  it,  properly  filled  out,  to  the  Administrative  Board,  Summer 
Session. 

Name 

(Each  name  in  full) 

P.  O.  Address 


I  hope  to  be  able  to  attend  the  Summer  Session  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, July  5 — August  15,  1902,  and  to  take  the  following  courses: 

DEPARTMENT  COURSE    NUMBER  SUBJECT    OF    COURSE 

I 

2 
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By  leaving  the  elevated  railway  at  104th  Street  and  Columbus  Avenue 
this  climb  is  avoided.  The  cross-town  line  at  125th  Street  transfers 
at  Manhattan  Street  and  Broadway  (Boulevard)  to  an  electric  car, 
going  south,  which  passes  the  university  buildings. 


Cost 

It  is  believed  that  the  total  expense  involved  in  attendance  upon  the 
Summer  Session,  including  tuition  fee,  may  readily  be  kept  below  $80. 
In  no  event  need  it  exceed  $100. 

Academic  Calendar 

1902 — June  11 — Wednesday.     Commencement  Day. 

july      j — Monday.     Courses  of  instruction  in  Summer  Session 

begin. 
Aug.    15 — Friday.      Courses  of  instruction  in  Summer  Session 

close. 
Oct.      6 — Monday.     First  half-year,  149th  year  begins. 

Board  and  Lodging 

Fiske  Hall,  Barnard  College,  will  not  be  open  as  a  dormitory  for  stu- 
dents during  the  Summer  Session  of  1902. 

Longfellow  and  Whittier  Halls,  1230  Amsterdam  Avenue  (between 
1 20th  and  121st  Streets)  will  be  open  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
students  of  the  Summer  Session  from  Saturday,  July  5,  till  Saturday, 
August  16,  inclusive.      (See  typical  floor  plan  on  page  20.) 

The  house  is  fully  furnished  and  equipped,  and  has  elevator  service. 
At  least  200  persons  can  be  accommodated.  Table  board  may  also  be 
obtained  by  students  who  room  elsewhere.  Rooms  will  not  be  rented 
without  board,  or  for  a  less  period  than  the  six  weeks  of  the  Summer 
Session.  The  price  of  table  board  alone  will  be  $5  per  week.  Pay- 
ment must  be  made  weekly  in  advance,  and  there  will  be  no  deduction 
for  absence.  The  rates  per  week  for  board  and  lodging,  one  person  in 
a  room,  during  the  Summer  Session  are  given  below: 

Corner  rooms  (except  those  forming  parts  of  suites) ,  Nos. 

4,  5,  13,  14,  54,  55.  63.  64 $9  a  week 

Interior  rooms — Nos.  1,  8,  10,  17,  22,  24,  51,  58,  60,  67, 

72,  74,  90,  92,  93,  95 $7-5°  a  week 

Other  interior  rooms — Nos.  2,  3,  6,  7,  9,  11,  12,  15,  16, 
etc $8.50  a  week 

Suites  of  two  bedrooms  and  bath,  or  of  two  bedrooms  and  study, 
may  be  arranged  for,  and  prices  will  be  given  on  application.  Re- 
quests for  reservation,  stating  only  the  price  which  the  applicant  wishes 
to  pay,  will  be  given  the  best  possible  attention.  The  7th  and  8th 
floors  will  be  reserved  for  men.  The  2d  to  the  6th  floors,  inclusive,  will 
be  reserved  for  women,  and  the  management  reserves  the  right  to  fill 


one  floor  before  beginning  reservation  on  another,  also  to  increase  the 
reservation  for  either  men  or  women  as  may  be  necessary. 

All  luggage  and  mail  for  students  in  the  Halls  should  be  addressed 
care  of  The  Manager,  Teachers  College  Dormitories,  1230  Amsterdam 
Avenue,  New  York. 

The  students  in  the  Halls  will  be  subject  to  such  house  regulations 
as  are  deemed  necessary.  Any  damage  to  house  or  furnishings,  be- 
yond ordinary  wear  and  tear,  must  be  made  good  by  the  students  con- 
cerned. 

The  hours  of  the  house  will  be  as  follows: 

Breakfast,  7-8.30;  Sunday,  8-9.    Luncheon,  1-2.     Dinner,  6.30-7.30. 

Applications  for  rooms  should  be  addressed,  as  promptly  as  possible, 
to  The  Manager,  Teachers  College  Dormitories,  1230  Amsterdam 
Avenue,  New  York. 

The  proprietors  of  numerous  boarding-houses,  within  five  minutes' 
walk  of  the  University,  have  filed  references  in  the  office  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Summer  Session.  These  references  may  be  examined  by 
students  wishing  to  procure  either  rooms  or  rooms  and  board  at  any 
of  these  houses.  The  University  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  any 
private  lodging-house,  but  keeps  on  file  a  list  of  such  houses  and 
their  references  solely  for  the  convenience  of  students. 

In  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  no 
Library,  there  will  be  found  a  list  of  several  hundred  boarding-houses 
at  a  somewhat  greater  distance  from  the  University. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Department  of  Chemistry* 

sA— General  chemistry.     5  hours  lectures,  1 5  hours  laboratory  work, 
and  2  hours  recitations  per  week.     Dr.  Chambers 

The  chief  physical  and  chemical  characteristics,  the  preparation  and  the  recog- 
nition of  the  following  elements,  together  with  their  principal  compounds:  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  carbon,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, silicon,  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  magnesium,  zinc,  copper,  mer- 
cury, silver,  aluminum,  lead,  tin,  iron,  manganese,  chromium,  and  more  detailed 
study  of  water,  hydrochloric  acid,  carbon-monoxide,  carbon-dioxide,  oxides  of 
nitrogen,  nitric  acid,  ammonia,  sulphur-dioxide,  sulphuric  acid,  hydrogen-sulphide, 
sodium-hydroxide,  ammonium  hydroxide. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  atmosphere  (constitution  and  relation  to 
animal  and  vegetable  life),  flames,  acids,  bases,  salts,  oxidation,  and  reduction, 
crystallization,  combining  proportions  by  weight  and  volume,  calculations  founded 
on  these  and  Boyle's  and  Charles'  laws,  symbols  and  nomenclature,  atomic  theory, 
atomic  weights,  valency  (in  a  very  elementary  way),  nascent  state,  natural  group- 
ing of  the  elements,  solution  (solvents  and  solubility  of  gases  and  solids  and  liquids, 
saturation),  strength  of  acids  and  bases,  conservation  and  dissipation  of  energy, 
chemical  energy,  electrolysis,  etc. 

This  course  may  be  counted  towards  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  the  appro- 
priate Teachers  College  diplomas,  and  is  the  equivalent  of  the  usual  college  or  sci- 
entific school  entrance  requirement. 

SB — Teachers'  course  in  chemistry.     10  hours  lectures,  conferences, 
and  laboratory  work  per  week.     Professor  Miller 

This  course  pre-requires  a  knowledge  of  elementary  chemistry,  and  is  intended 
for  those  who  expect  to  teach  the  subject  in  secondary  schools.  It  will  consist  of  a 
detailed  discussion  of  methods  of  presenting  the  theoretical  and  practical  work  in 
a  course  of  elementary  chemistry.  The  new  and  more  difficult  experiments  will 
be  repeated,  and  especial  study  will  be  given  to  the  interpretation  of  results  and 
to  calculations  based  on  chemical  laws. 

This  course  may  be  counted  towards  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward 
the  appropriate  Teachers  College  diplomas. 

57 — Qualitative  analysis.     7  hours  lectures  and  conferences,  and  30 
hours  laboratory  work  per  week.     Dr.  Jouet 

This  course  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  general  chemistry,  such  as  is  given  by 
course  sA. 

Theory  and  practice  of  qualitative  analysis.     Beginning  with  the  study  of  the 

*  Deposits  to  cover  the  loss  on  apparatus  loaned  must  be  made  with  the  Bursar 
by  each  student  pursuing  courses  in  Chemistry,  as  follows:  sA,  $20;  sB,  $10;  s7, 
$20;  sio,  $20;  Research  Course,  $20.  A  charge  of  $3  for  each  student  in  Course 
sA,  or  sB,  and  a  charge  of  $5  for  each  student  in  Course  s7»  sio,  or  the  Research 
Course  will  be  made  in  order  to  reimburse  the  department  for  chemicals  used  in  the 
laboratory. 
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reactions  of  the  individual  elements  and  their  detection  in  solutions,  minerals,  and 
alloys,  introductory  to  the  separation  of  the  bases  and  acids,  and  ending  with  the 
analyses  of  at  least  ten  or  more  mixtures,  containing  not  less  than  ten  constituents. 
This  course  may  be  counted  towards  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  the  appro- 
priate Teachers  College  diplomas,  and  is  open  to  students  who  wish  to  obtain  ad- 
vanced standing  in  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Chemistry,  and  Engineering. 

SIq — Quantitative  analysis,  i  hour  conference  and  6  hours  labora- 
tory work  daily.      Professor  Miller  and  Dr.  Jouet 

This  course  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  general  chemistry  and  of  qualitative 
analysis  such  as  is  given  by  courses  sA  and  S7. 

Short  course  in  quantitative  analysis,  beginning  with  the  analysis  of  pure  salts 
followed  by  that  of  ores  and  alloy.  The  ground  covered  is  practically  what  is  con- 
tained in  Talbot's  Quantitative  Analysis.  Variations  of  the  practical  work  will  be 
made  in  special  cases,  so  that  any  of  the  analyses  included  in  courses  9,  n,  or  12 
(for  details  of  these  courses  see  circulars  of  the  School  of  Chemistry)  may  be  made. 

This  course  may  be  counted  towards  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  the  appro- 
priate Teachers  College  diplomas,  and  is  open  to  students  who  wish  to  obtain  ad- 
vanced standing  in  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Chemistry,  and  Engineering. 

Research  Course.  The  laboratory  will  be  open  to  properly  quali- 
fied students  for  research  on  analytical  and  inorganic  chemistry  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Miller 

Department  of  Education 

sib — History  of  modern  education.  Lectures,  conferences,  reports, 
and  reference  work.     Mr.  Henderson 

The  development  of  modern  educational  ideas,  institutions,  and  practices. 

(1)  The  beginnings  of  modern  education  in  the  three  revivals  of  learning:  (a), 
the  Carolingian  revival  of  the  8th  and  9th  centuries;  (6),  the  Scholastic  revival  of 
the  12th  and  13th  centuries;  (c),  the  Humanistic  revival  of  the  15th  and  16th  cen- 
turies— 

(2)  The  Reformation  and  education — 

(3)  The  development  of  modern  educational  theory:  (a),  humanistic  conception; 
(&),  the  religious  conception;  (c),  the  realistic  conception;  (d),  the  early  scientific 
conception;    (e),  the  psychological  conception;    (f),  the  sociological  conception — 

(4)  Development  of  the  modern  school  system — 

(5)  Development  of  the  modern  curriculum — 

(6)  Development  of  method — 

The  required  reading  for  the  course  is,  Laurie's  Rise  and  Early  Constitution  of 
Universities,  chapters  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  and  IX.;  Quick's  Educational  Reformers; 
Rousseau's  Entile,  Book  I.  (ed.  by  Payne);  Pestalozzi's  Leonard  and  Gertrude; 
Froebel's  Education  of  Man,  Part  I.;  Boone's  History  of  Education  in  the  United 
States.  These  books  are  published  in  Appleton's  International  Educational  Series. 
A  printed  syllabus  will  give  direction  to  further  reading. 

This  course  is  part  of  Education  I.  (History  of  Education),  which  is  required  of 
all  candidates  for  Teachers  College  diplomas  and  which  may  be  counted  toward 
the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  It  is  a  pre-requisite  to  the  higher  degrees  in  Educa- 
tion. 

S2 — Principles  of  education.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  two  re- 
quired written  reports.     Dr.  MacVannel 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  lay  the  basis  for  a  scientific  theory  of  education 
considered  as  a  human  institution.  The  point  of  view  which  controls  the  entire 
course  is  that  of  the  organic  connection  of  the  individual  life  with  the  wider  life  of 
the  race.     It  is  sought  to  show  education  as  a  rationalized  endeavor  to  secure  the 
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adjustment  of  the  individual  to  the  spiritual  possessions  of  the  race  to  develop 
within  him  the  capacity  to  modify  and  control  his  environment,  and  to  make :h m 
socially  efficient.  The  attempt  is  made  to  define  clearly  the  principles  which  must 
regulative  of  sound  educational  practice,  and  which  underlie  any  real  advance- 
ment  in  human  life  and  its  conditions.  The  educational  process  is  explained  from 
^standpoint  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  and  the  fundamental  pnncip  es  thus 
arrived  at  are  applied  from  the  threefold  standpoint  of  the  history  of  civilization 
^developing  powers  of  the  child,  and  the  cultivation  of  individual  and  social 
efficiency  The  fundamental  principle  of  personality-self-acthaty-is  traced 
through  its  development  in  the  child-mind,  in  imitation  and  suggestion  percep- 
tion, thought,  language,  play,  feeling,  habit,  and  self-contro  The  problem  of 
school  education  is  examined,  and  the  principles  which  underlie  the  making  of  a 
course  of  study,  the  inter-relation  of  school  studies,  their  comparative  values,  the 
nature  of  method,  the  conduct  of  the  recitation,  the  place  of  examinations,  the 
institutional  character  of  the  school,  are  indicated. 

A  complete  syllabus  is  issued,  and  the  work  will  consist  of  lectures,  essays  dis- 
cufsions,  and  private  reading.  Butler's  Meaning  of  Education  (The  Macmillan 
"o  and  James's  Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology  (Holt)  are  the  required  read- 
ing of  the  course.  Harris's  Psychologic  Foundations  of  Education  (Appleton)  and 
Eliot's  Educational  Reform  (Century  Co.)  are  used  as  books  of  reference 

This  course  is  part  of  Education  2  (Principles  of  Education),  which  may  be 
counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  the  Bachelor  s  diploma 
of  Teachers  College.     It  is  a  pre-requisite  to  the   higher  degrees  m  Education. 

s5-General   method  in   teaching.     Lectures,    discussions,    supple- 
mentary reading.     Dr.  McMurry 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  general  construction  of  the  course  of  study,  a  brief 
review  of  its  historical  growth,  the  independent  and  relative  value  of  studies  m  the 
school  course,  the  inter-relations  between  the  studies  and  the  processes  of  class- 
room instruction.  Induction.  Deduction.  Examples  illustrating  the  essential 
steos  in  class-room  instruction.  •     . 

The  following  books  of  reference  will  be  used  in  the  course:  Martin  s  Evolution 
of  the  Massachusetts  Public  School  System  ^^^V'J^^^^rZhut 
tee  of  Fifteen  (American  Book  Co.) ;  Johonnafs  Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching 
Appleton);  McMurry's  General  Method  (Public  School  Pub.  Co.) ;  ^c,r  s  Edu- 
cation (Appleton);  Roark's  Method  in  Education  (American  Book  Co),  Swett  s 
ZZLn  Public  Schools  (American  Book  Co.);  Fouillee's  Education  from  a  N^ 
tional  Standpoint  (Appleton);  Scott's  Organic  Education  (Heath  Lange  and  De 
Garmo's  Herbart's  Outlines  of  Educational  Doctrine  (The  Macmillan  Co.) ,  McMur- 
ry's Method  of  the  Recitation  (Public  School  Pub.  Co.). 

sen-School  management    and    supervision.     Lectures,   discussions, 
and  conferences.     Mr.  Edson 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  superintendents,  principals,  and  heads  ot 
departments,  and  for  those  preparing  for  these  lines  of  work.  The  mam  topics  of 
consideration  will  be  the  following : 

The  teacher:    qualifications,  characteristics,  personality  CTr^:n{y 

The  school:  equipment  and  requisites,  organization  and  classification,  grading 
and  promotions,  programs,  time-tables,  outline,  plan  and  progress  bo<*s. 

Study  and  recitation:  study  periods,  home  study,  incentives,  f*^^^ 
sions,  topical  teaching,  departmental  teaching,  individual  instruction .  drills,  tests, 

"Ictoof  control:  conditions,  incentives,  government  and  discipline,  punishments, 

"r^lr/stool  boards,  superintendents,  supervisors,  principals  and  heads 
of  detriments-  relations  to  teachers,  pupils,  parents,  and  school  authonties;  prep- 
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aration  for  supervision;  powers  and  duties;  school  visitation,  inspection,  and 
criticism;  tests  and  examinations;  personal  u:d,  conferences,  teachers'  meetings, 
parents'  meetings;  records,  reports,  office,  and  clerical  work. 

Reference  will  be  made  to  the  following  books: 

Baldwin's  School  Management,  Boone's  Education  in  the  United  States,  Fearan's 
School  Inspection,  Holbrook's  School  Management,  Howland's  Practical  Hints  for 
the  Teachers  of  Public  Schools,  Hughes's  How  to  Keep  Order  and  Mistakes  in  Teaching, 
Kellogg' s  School  Management,  Landon's  School  Management,  King's  School  Interests 
and  Duties,  Northend's  The  Teacher's  Assistant,  Payne's  School  Supervision,  Pick- 
ard's  School  Supervision,  Raub's  School  Management,  Search's  An  Ideal  School, 
Shearer's  The  Grading  of  Schools,  Tompkins's  The  Philosophy  of  School  Manage- 
ment, White's  School  Management,  Wickersham's  School  Economy,  Wenham's 
School  Manager,  Addresses  and  Proceedings  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  Reports  of  the  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Reports  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  and  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fifteen,  articles  in  the  Educational  Review,  Education,  and  other  journals. 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  the 
appropriate  Teachers  College  diplomas. 

sio — Special  method  in  school  studies.     Lectures,  discussions,  and 
supplementary  reading.     Dr.  McMurry 

Literature  and  Reading. — The  oral  treatment  of  Literature  in  Primary  grades. 
Learning  to  read.  The  use  of  good  literature  in  Intermediate  and  Grammar  grades. 
Illustrations  of  the  handling  of  American  classics.  The  relation  of  thought  work 
to  expression  in  reading.     Literature  in  the  High  School.     The  art  of  reading. 

Nature  Study  and  Natural  Science  in  the  Common  School.  History  of  elemen- 
tary science  work.  Aim  of  Nature  Study.  Selection  of  topics  for  a  course  of  study. 
Illustrations  of  the  treatment  of  topics  in  different  grades.  Relation  of  natural 
science  to  other  studies. 

Arithmetic  in  the  Common  School. 

Course  of  study  in  Arithmetic.  Application  of  principles  of  teaching  to  Arith- 
metic.    Class-room  work. 

Relations  of  Arithmetic  to  other  studies  and  to  life. 

Books  of  reference  for  this  course  are  as  follows:  Clark's  How  to  Teach  Reading 
(Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.)  ;  Scudder's  Literature  in  Schools  (Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.) ;  Special  Method  in  Literature  and  History  ;  McMurry's  Special  Method  in 
Reading  (Public  School  Pub.  Co.)  ;  Rice's  Course  of  Study  in  History  and  Literature 
(Flanagan);  Baldwin's,  The  Book  Lover  (McClurg);  McNeill  and  Lynch's  Intro- 
ductory Lessons  in  English  Literature  (American  Book  Co.);  McMurry's  Special 
Method  in  Science  (Public  School  Pub.  Co.);  Jackman's  Nature  Study  (Henry 
Holt  &  Co.) ;  Ganong's  The  Teaching  Botanist  (The  Macmillan  Co.) ;  Howe's  Syste- 
matic Science  Teaching  (Appleton) ;  Dewey's  The  Psychology  of  Number  (Apple- 
ton);  Cook's  Method  in  Written  Arithmetic  (A.  Flanagan). 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  the 
Bachelor's  diploma  of  Teachers  College. 

si 3a — English  in  secondary  schools.     The  college  entrance  require- 
ments.    Lectures,  readings,  and  class  discussions.       Professor  Baker 

(1)  A  survey  of  principles  of  interpretation  and  appreciation ;  idealization,  poetic 
truth,  the  processes  of  imagination  in  the  arts;  the  laws  of  structure  in  dramatic 
narrative  and  lyric  poetry,  in  fiction  and  essays;  illustrated  by  reference  to  well- 
known  masterpieces  in  English  literature. 

(2)  The  study  of  typical  works  selected  from  the  college  entrance  requirements 
in  English,  conducted  from  the  standpoint  of  subject-matter  and  method.  Dis- 
cussion of  means  of  securing  the  best  results  in  culture  and  training. 

(3)  A  brief  consideration  of  the  relation  of  composition  to  literature  and  to  other 
subjects  of  the  school  curriculum. 
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Pre-requisite  to  this  course  are  several  years  of  study  of  English  composition  and 
literature  in  institutions  of  collegiate  grade,  or  experience  in  teaching  English  in 
secondary  schools.  Students  in  the  course  are  expected  to  be  familiar  with  the 
English  classics  adopted  as  the  uniform  list  required  for  entrance  to  the  colleges. 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  the 
Teachers  College  diploma  in  secondary  teaching. 

The  course  may  be  counted  towards  the  degree  of  A.M.  by  those  students  who  ob- 
tain a  grade  of  at  least  B,  and  who  submit  to  the  instructor  before  October  i,  1902, 
a  satisfactory  essay  upon  an  approved  subject. 

S14 — Theory  and  practice  of  teaching  English  in  elementary- 
schools.     Lectures,  readings,  and  class  discussions.     Professor  Baker 

The  course  includes  (a),  a  study  of  typical  stories,  essays,  and  poems  read  in  the 
elementary  schools;  principles  of  interpretation  and  criticism;  principles  of  selec- 
tion, adaptation,  and  presentation  of  literature  in  elementary  schools;  (b),  lan- 
guage study;  composition  and  grammar. 

Pre-requisite  to  the  course:  at  least  one  year  of  study  of  composition  and  lit- 
erature in  an  approved  college  or  normal  school,  or  experience  in  teaching  English 
in  an  elementary  school.  Students  are  advised  to  read  in  advance  the  following 
books  or  to  bring  them  for  reference  during  the  summer  term:  Robinson  Crusoe, 
Carroll's  Alice  in  Wonderland,  and  Alice  Through  the  Looking  Glass,  Lang's  Blue 
Poetry  Book,  Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book,  Tanglewood  Tales,  and  Twice  Told  Tales, 
Kingsley's  Water  Babies,  Ruskin's  King  of  the  Golden  River,  Scott's  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  Ivanhoe,  and  The  Talisman,  Montgomery's  Heroic  Ballads,  Homer's  Odyssey, 
Irving' s  Sketch  Book,  Shakspere's  Julius  Caesar,  and  poems  of  Longfellow,  Whittier. 
Tennyson,  and  Matthew  Arnold. 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  the 
Teachers  College  diploma  in  elementary  teaching. 

s2g — Sources  in  the  history  of  education.  Lectures,  required  read- 
ing, and  discussions.     Mr.  Henderson 

The  course  offers  a  critical  study  of  the  sources  in  the  early  history  of  education, 
especially  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  basis  of  the  work  will  be  primarily 
material  found  in  Monroe's  Source  Book  for  the  History  of  Education. 

Only  those  students  will  be  admitted  that  already  possess  such  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  field  as  is  implied  in  an  introductory  course  on  the  history  of  education. 

This  course  may  be  counted  by  graduate  students  toward  a  major  or  minor  in 
Education. 

S41 — Theory  and  practice  of  teaching  nature  study  in  the  elemen- 
tary   schools.     Lectures,    discussions,    and    supplementary    reading. 

Miss  Carss 

The  course  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  in  elementary  schools,  especi- 
ally in  large  cities  where  good  teaching  of  nature  study  has  been  found  most  diffi- 
cult. The  aim  will  be  to  present  definite  suggestions  for  work  which  may  be 
adapted  to  varying  conditions  of  schools  in  different  localities.  The  follow- 
ing topics  will  be  discussed:  aims  of  nature  study;  principles  underlying  selec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  subject,  and  choice  and  use  of  materials  in  the  different 
grades  of  city  schools;  correlation  of  nature  study  with  other  subjects,  especially 
geography,  art,  and  manual  training;  extent  and  nature  of  correlation;  means  of 
expression  and  records  of  work,  illustrated  by  work  of  the  children  in  the  Horace 
Mann  School;  illustrations  and  school-room  aids;  excursions  with  children;  books 
and  pamphlets  of  reference;  nature  study  books  for  children. 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward 
the  Teachers  College  diploma  in  elementary  teaching. 

Students  are  advised  to  take  the  course  in  biological  nature  study  in  connection 
with  Education  S41.     (See  page  37.) 
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Department  of  English 

SA Rhetoric  and  English  composition.       Recitations,  themes,  lec- 
tures.    Dr.  Odell,  Mr.  Brewster,  and  Miss  Gillespy 

Course  A  is  purely  introductory.  It  is  given  in  two  sections.  Section  i  will 
include  students  whose  names  begin  with  the  letters  from  A  to  L  inclusive,  and 
Section  2  those  whose  names  begin  with  the  letters  from  M  to  Z  inclusive.  It  is 
intended  to  teach  correctness  and  clearness  of  expression,  and  to  give  the  student 
practice  in  the  more  elementary  kinds  of  composition.  The  class-room  work  will 
consist  of  lectures,  the  study  of  rhetorical  principles,  impromptu  writing,  and  the 
discussion  of  essays  written  by  members  of  the  class.  Two  or  three  themes  will  be 
required  weekly.  The  work  of  the  course  will  be  based  on  Carpenter's  Elements 
of  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition  (First  High  School  Course). 

Course  A  is  equivalent  to  the  first  term  of  English  A  in  the  regular  college  cur- 
riculum. 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  the 
appropriate  Teachers  College  diplomas. 

si  5 — Anglo-Saxon  literature  and  historical  English  grammar.      Pro- 
fessor Jackson 

This  course  is  of  primary  importance  for  students  who  wish  to  pursue  the  study 
of  the  English  language  historically.  It  is  designed  to  give  a  knowledge  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  grammar  and  to  offer  an  opportunity  to  read  simpler  Anglo-Saxon  texts. 
The  lectures  are  planned  with  reference  particularly  to  the  historical  study  of  the 
outlines  of  English  accidence  and  of  the  development  of  the  English  language 
during  its  different  periods.  Lounsbury's  History  of  the  English  Language  (Holt 
&  Co.),  Emerson's  History  of  the  English  Language  (The  Macmillan  Co.),  Sweet's 
Short  Historical  English  Grammar  (The  Macmillan  Co.),  and  Bright' s  Anglo-Saxon 
Reader  (Holt  &  Co.),  are  recommended  as  text-books. 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward 
the  appropriate  Teachers  College  diplomas,  but  not  toward  the  degrees  of  A.M.  and 
Ph.D. 
sip— Shakspere.     Lectures,  discussions,  and  required  reading.     Pro- 
fessor Jackson 

This  course  on  Shakspere  and  his  work,  with  particular  reference  to  the  method 
of  dramatic  poetry,  is  conducted  by  lectures,  but  students  are  assigned  special 
topics  on  which  they  make  written  reports.  The  introductory  lectures  deal  with 
Shakspere's  life  and  times,  and  with  the  pre-Shaksperian  drama,  and  certain  plays 
are  discussed  in  their  bearing  upon  these  points.  Six  representative  dramas  are  then 
chosen  to  illustrate  successive  stages  in  the  playwright's  workmanship,  and  these 
are  carefully  studied  with  regard  to  their  meaning  and  artistic  form.  Particular 
attention  is  paid  to  Shakspere's  art  of  dramatic  construction,  and  opportunity  is 
also  given  for  studying  his  language  and  versification.  The  Temple  Edition  of  the 
single  plays  will  be  the  one  used  in  the  course. 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward 
the  appropriate  Teachers  College  diplomas.     It  cannot  be  counted  towards  the 
degree  of  A.M.  or  Ph.D. 
S47— English  literature  from  1625  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century.     Professor  Trent 

The  course  covers  the  literature  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  of  the  Restoration,  with  special  attention  to  the  poetry  and  prose  of  Milton. 
Students  are  recommeaded  to  use,  in  preliminary  reading,  Ward's  English  Poets 
(vol.  II.),  Craik's  English  Prose  (vols.  II.  and  III.),  and  Trent's  John  Milton— ail 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Co. 
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This  course  occupies  two  hours  each  day.     It  is  open  only  to  graduate  students 
aB^ay  Ccounted  as  constituting  a   complete  minor  subject  for  the  degree  of 
A.M.,  or  as  two  hours  towards  a  major  subject. 
See  also  Education  si3a  and  si4- 

Department  of  Fine  Arts 
sis-History  and  interpretation  of  art.    Architecture,  sculpture,  and 
painting  of  the  historic  periods,  both  from  the  historic  and  interpreta- 
tive points  of  view.     Lectures,  illustrated  by  lantern-slides.     Mr.  Kel- 

LOGG  , 

Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  Greek  art,  the  course  including  ten  lectures  on 
GreeTa  chitcture,  sculpture,  vase-painting,  and  coins.  The  five  great  historical 
triods  the  Egyp  ian,  Greek,  Roman,  Medieval,  and  Renaissance  will  be  very 
comptiermustrLd.  In  the  later  part  of  the  course  the  history  of  modern  paint- 
ZgZ^fJuVetnre  will  be  brought  out  very  fully,  including  the  work  of  the  greatest 
French  sculptors  and  painters  of  the  i9th  century,  especially  the  landscape  painters 
SSfB^S^  School,  commencing  with  the  work  of  Michel,  the  forerunner •  oT the 
:  htl  and  concluding  with  the  work  of  Cazin.  The  developmen of  -culpt^ 
America  from  the  work  of  the  earlier  sculptors,  Greenough,  Powers,  and  Thomas 
5-^tto^rk  of  St.  Gaudens,  French,  and  MacMonnies  will  be  very  fully  illus- 

tT  Intddition  to  the  illustrated  lectures  the  very  large  and  valuable  collections  of 
arcWtectural  and  sculptural  casts  and  paintings  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Arf  Brooklyn  Museum  and  New  York  Public  Library  will  be  utilized  to  the  fullest 
extent  for  additional  illustration  by  means  of  visits  during  the  Session. 

The  entire  course  will  be  adapted  especially  to  the  needs  of  *^«^?£ 
opportunity  will  be  given  to  make  it  of  practical  value,  not  only  m  the  ability  to- 
Agnize  he  feature's  of  the  historic  architectural  orders  in  -*"™^ 
alsoln  the  special  emphasis  that  will  be  placed  on  how  to  utilize  the  collections  of 
a  large  cfty  museum  in  teaching  the  history  of  art.  Those  taking  the  course  will  also 
b  gTven  the  fullest  opportunity  to  become  familiar  by  i-™^^ 
the  important  works  that  have  been  written  on  the  various  historic  periods  mclud 
ng  he  more  important  articles  in  the  periodicals  and  the  elementary  text-book^ 
A  complete  set  of  reference  books  will  be  in  both  the  Bryson  Library  of  Teachers 
College  and  the  Avery  Architectural  Library  in  the  Library  Building 

S  following  text-books  will  be  used:    HarnHn's  History  of  future  £» 
r     ^  j&  r«V    Marauand  and  Frothingham's  History  of  Sculpture  (Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.      ^  aJ^n  Painters  (Ginn  &  Co.);   The  Philosophy 
TS^^^Swt  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons),  and  The  Fine 
Arts,  by  G.Baldwin  Brown  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons). 

This  course  is  required  for  the  Teachers  College  Fine  Arts  diploma,  counting  one 
point  toward  it,  and  may  also  be  counted  toward  the  degree  of  B.S. 

Fine  Arts  sis  is  not  subject  to  the  restriction  stated  on  page  g.  It  may  be  taken 
by anytmimer  Session  student  who  registers  for  it,  although  such  student  may 
already  be  registered  in  two  other  courses. 

French— See  Romance  Languages 

Department  of  Geography 

si— General  Geography.     Professor  Dodge  and  Miss  Kirchwey 
This  course  deals  with  certain  elementary  and  controlling  principles  in  geog. 
xaphy!  such  as  the  form,  size,  and  motions  of  the  earth:  the  elements  of  climate 
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as  to  temperature,  pressure,  humidity,  winds,  etc.;  the  distribution  and  charac- 
teristics of  climatic  regions,  and  their  relation  to  vegetation  regions  and  the  life  of 
man;  the  features  of  the  weather  of  the  United  States,  including  the  illustration 
of  distant  climatic  features  by  selected  instances  of  local  weather.  In  all  the  work 
strong  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  influence  upon  life,  and  practical  sugges- 
tions will  be  given  as  to  the  teaching  of  the  topics  in  elementary  schools. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  elementary  teachers  a  clear  insight  into  the1  fun- 
damental principles  of  geography  (as  outlined  above)  that  are  in  necessary  con- 
stant use  in  school  work,  so  that  teachers  will  have  a  basis  of  fact  that  will  make 
their  teaching  of  the  ordinary  "introductory"  matter  in  a  school  geography  more 
strong  and  less  difficult.  The  course  will  also  be  of  value  for  those  having  to 
teach  geography  in  normal  and  training  schools. 

Extensive  use  will  be  made  of  maps,  models,  and  diagrams  in  the  lectures,  and 
the  work  will  be  supplemented  by  laboratory  exercises  under  the  charge  of  Miss 
Clara  B.  Kirch wey,  Assistant  in  Geography  in  Teachers  College. 

Laboratory  work  will  be  required  of  all  those  who  may  desire  to  receive  credit 
in  the  course  toward  a  diploma  or  degree,  and  will  be  voluntary  for  others.  The 
laboratory  hours  will  be  2-4  p.m.,  M.,  W.,  and  F.  Those  taking  the  laboratory 
work  may  count  the  course  for  60  hours  with  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York 
City,  and  for  one  point  credit  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.,  and  the  Bach- 
elor's diploma  of  Teachers  College.  Those  attend  ng  the  lectures  only,  and  passing 
examinations  thereon,  may  count  the  course  for  30  hours  with  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  New  York  City. 

Longman's  New  School  Atlas  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.),  Mill's  Realm  of  Nature 
(Scribner),  and  Dryer's  Lessons  in  Physical  Geography  (American  Book  Co.),  will 
be  required  texts. 

Among  the  books  that  will  be  recommended  for  collateral  reading  are:  Hinman's 
Eclectic  Physical  Geography  (American  Book  Co.);  Davis's  Physical  Geography 
(Ginn  &  Co.) ;  Davis's  Elementary  Meteorology  (Ginn  &  Co.)  ;  Ward's  Practical  Exer- 
cises in  Elementary  Meteorology  (Ginn  &  Co.) ;  Tarr's  Elementary  Physical  Geography 
(Macmillan) ;  Herbertson's  Man  and  His  Work  (Macmillan) ;  Herbertson's  Illus- 
trated School  Geography  (Arnold) ;  Dodge's  Reader  in  Physical  Geography  for  Begin- 
ners (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.) ;  Mill's  New  Lands  (Wiley  &  Co.). 

s8 — Geography  of  North  America   (especially  the  United  States). 
Professor  Dodge  and  Miss  Kirchwey 

The  course  will  be  opened  with  a  consideration  of  the  characteristics  and  im- 
portance of  the  larger  climatic,  topographic,  and  vegetation  features  of  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America  (not  including  the  islands). 

The  larger  attention  will  be  given  to  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  geography  of  the 
United  States.  After  a  general  view  of  the  larger  determining  features  of  the 
United  States,  such  as  topography,  rainfall,  etc.,  the  several  so-called  "natural 
regions"  will  be  treated  in  detail,  with  the  aim  of  showing  the  causal  relations 
between  the  many  factors  that  go  to  make  up  the  geography  of  the  country.  Par- 
ticular attention  will  be  given  to  the  relation  of  industries,  occupations,  commer- 
cial routes  and  centres  to  rainfall,  topography,  vegetation  zones,  etc. 

The  course  will  be  entirely  a  lecture  course,  and  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of 
teachers  who  desire  to  teach  the  continents  in  the  upper  grammar  grades  from  a 
physical  basis.  As  many  practical  hints  will  be  given  concerning  the  ways  of 
teaching  as  time  will  permit.  The  lectures  will  be  illustrated  by  maps,  models, 
photographs,  etc.,  and  will  be  supplemented  by  collateral  reading. 

This  course  cannot  be  counted  toward  a  degree  or  diploma,  and  can  be  scheduled 
for  30  hours  only  with  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City. 

Required  reading  will  be  assigned  in  Mill's  International  Geography,  particularly 
pp.  664-812  (Appleton),  and  in  the  National  Geographic  Monographs  (American 
Book  Co.). 

Among  the  leading  references  for  collateral  reading  may  be  mentioned:    Stan- 
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ford's  Compendium  North  America-vo\.  I.,  Canada;  II..  United  fet«  <Bt«M* 
Shaler's  The  United  States  of  America  (Appleton) ;  Whitney's  The  United  States 
(Little,  Brown  &  Co.);  Carpenter's  Geographical  Rea^°f  *™™a ^ZToTd 
Book  Co.);  Tarr  and  McMurry's  North  America  (Macmillan) ;  Shaler  s Nature  and 
Man  in  America  (Scribner) ;  Lyde's  A  Geography  of  North  America  (Macmillan), 
Herbertson's  Descriptive  Geography  from  Original  Sources-North  America  (A.  &  C. 
Black). 

Department  of  German 

sA— Elementary  course.     Mr.  Hervey 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  have  no  previous  knowledge  of  German. 
Its  object  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  common  vocabulary  and  the  fun- 
damenta  grammatical  facts  of  the  language,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  read  easy  Ger- 
man at  sfht.  The  instruction  is  planned  chiefly  with  this  object  m  view,  and 
retding  forms  part  of  the  work  from  the  beginning;  grammar  study  writing,  and 
orafpractice  in  German,  though  all  are  made  use  of,  are  regarded  rather  as  means 
toward  the  attainment  of  reading  ability  than  as  ends  m  themselves. 

Text-books  required  are:  Thomas's  Practical  German  Grammar,  3d  edition  (New 
York  Henry  Holt  &  Co.)  ;  Hervey's  Supplementary  Exercises  to  Thomas  sGram- 
^  2d  edition  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.);  Thomas  and  Hervey  s  German 
Reader  and  Theme-Booh  (New  York:    Henry  Holt  &  Co.). 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  the 

"S^S^ZZ^S  "  an  opportunity  to  continue  the  study  of 
Ge^ant \1 Extension  Course  of  60  hours  given  through  the  academic  year  at 
Teachers  College. 

S2— Intermediate  course.     Dr.  R.  Tombo,  Jr. 

This  course  will  consist  in  the  rapid  reading  of  texts.  It  is  intended  for  students 
who  have  had  as  much  German  as  is  represented  by  the  elementary  ^^ 
Ltion  for  Columbia,  Barnard,  or  Teachers  College,  the  requirements  for  which  are 

"(t)l0TWhe  rudiments  of  grammar,  and  especially  these  topics:  Th. *££"  t 
articles  adjectives,  pronouns,  and  such  nouns  as  are  readily  classified ,  the  conjuga- 
tfot^L  of  the  more  usual  strong  verbs;  the  commoner  prepositions the 
s  Wer TseS  of  the  modal  auxiliaries;  the  elementary  rules  of  syntax  and  word 
order  The  proficiency  of  the  applicant  will  be  tested  by  questions  on  the  above 
topics  and  by  the  translation  into  German  of  simple  English  sentences 

(b)  Translation  at  sight  of  a  passage  of  easy  prose  containing  no  rare  words.  It 
is  Mic^aXTthe  requisite  facility  can  be  acquired  by  reading  not  less  than  two 
hundred  duodecimo  pages  of  simple  German  AitRnnu  nrose  and 

LurvoTsalki„ten,  and  selections  from  Heine's  ReiseUlder      The  work  will  con- 
SunTanslation,  sight-reading,  grammatical  instrnction,  and  occasional  exercises 

ir,t~Z«:n«*is  conrse  will  provide  instruction  for  students  who  took 
cours^A 7n  i,oi  and  have  not  continued  the  study  of  German  m  the  interval 

Students  will  require  at  the  beginning  of  this  course,  Heine's  Prose  edited  by 
A    B    Faust  (New  York:    The  Macmillan  Co.);    and  Thomas's  Practical  German 

Ct^"J^\S^C£**~  -  A.B.andB.S.and  toward  the 
appropriate  Teachers  College  diplomas. 
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S3 — Literary  course.     Mr.  Hervey 

This  course  will  consist  of  readings  from  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Lessing,  and  a 
brief  survey,  by  lecture,  of  the  history  of  German  literature  from  the  accession  of 
Frederick  the  Great  to  the  death  of  Schiller.  It  is  intended  for  students  who  have 
taken  Course  S2,  or  have  had  as  much  German  as  is  represented  by  the  advanced 
entrance  examination  to  Columbia,  Barnard,  or  Teachers  College.  The  require- 
ments for  this  examination,  in  addition  to  the  elementary  requirement  (see  above, 
under  Course  S2),  are  as  follows: 

(a)  More  advanced  grammar.  In  addition  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  acci- 
dence, of  the  elements  of  word-formation,  and  of  the  principal  uses  of  prepositions 
and  conjunctions,  the  candidate  must  be  familiar  with  the  essentials  of  German 
syntax,  and  particularly  with  the  uses  of  modal  auxiliaries,  the  subjunctive  mode, 
and  the  infinitive.  The  proficiency  of  the  applicant  will  be  tested  by  questions  on 
these  topics,  and  by  the  translation  into  German  of  easy  connected  English  prose. 

(b)  Translation  at  sight  of  ordinary  German.  It  is  believed  that  the  requisite 
facility  can  be  acquired  by  reading,  in  addition  to  the  amount  mentioned  under 
elementary  German,  at  least  five  hundred  pages  of  classical  and  contemporary 
prose  and  poetry.  It  is  recommended  that  not  less  than  one  half  of  this  reading 
be  selected  from  the  works  of  Lessing,  Schiller,  and  Goethe.  Lessing's  Minna  von 
Barnhelm  and  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell  are  suggested  as  most  suitable  for  introduc- 
tion to  the  classics. 

The  work  of  this  course  will  include  reading  and  study  of  one  drama  of  each  of 
the  authors  named.  The  selection  will  depend  partly  on  the  work  already  done  by 
members  of  the  class.  The  work  will  consist  in  part  of  lectures  upon  the  history  of 
German  literature  during  the  classical  period.  Students  not  familiar  with  the  lives 
of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Lessing  will  be  required  to  read  privately  brief  standard 
biographies,  in  English  or  German  as  they  may  prefer.  The  following  are  recom- 
mended: Rolleston's  Life  of  Lessing;  Nevinson's  Life  of  Schiller;  Sime's  Life  of 
Goethe;  all  published  in  the  Great  Writers  Series.  For  Nevinson's  biography,  Car- 
lyle's  Life  of  Schiller  may  be  substituted. 

Students  will  require  at  the  beginning  of  this  course,  Lessing's  Nathan  der  Weise, 
edited  by  Sylvester  Primer  (Boston:   D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.). 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  the 
appropriate  Teachers  College  diplomas. 

s8 — Practical  course.     Dr.  R.  Tombo,  Jr. 

This  course  aims  to  meet  the  demand  for  instruction  looking  toward  a  practical 
command  of  the  German  language.  It  is  not  intended  for  beginners,  but  only  for 
students  who  possess  a  thorough  reading  knowledge  of  the  language  and  under- 
stand spoken  German  with  a  fair  degree  of  facility. 

From  the  outset  German  alone  will  be  employed  by  instructor  and  student  alike. 
The  subjects  to  be  discussed  and  the  methods  to  be  pursued  will  depend  in  large 
measure  upon  individual  needs.  While  a  certain  amount  of  stress  will  be  laid  upon 
the  nature  of  the  material,  the  practical  utility  of  the  instruction  will  always  be 
kept  in  the  foreground.  Although  the  conversation  is  to  be  based  upon  topics 
chosen  principally  from  the  field  of  German  literature,  such  as  the  Nibelungenlied, 
Faust,  etc.,  subjects  of  a  historical  and  more  general  character,  e.  g.,  the  Franco- 
German  war,  German  universities  and  student  life,  will  also  be  considered.  In 
addition  the  more  famous  ballads  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Burger  will  be  read,  in- 
terpreted, and  discussed.  The  composition  work  will  consist  in  the  rendering  of  the 
arguments  of  these  ballads  in  German,  and  in  the  preparation  of  original  themes 
upon  subjects  of  interest  to  the  individual  student.  In  the  regular  private  con- 
sultations with  the  instructor,  particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  idioms  and 
synonyms. 

Students  will  require  at  the  beginning  of  this  course:  Kron's  German  Daily  Life 
(New  York:  Newson  &  Co.) ;  and  Buchheim's  Balladen  und  Romanzen  (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.) . 
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This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  the 
appropriate  Teachers  College  diplomas. 
s6— History  of  German  literature.     Dr.  R.  Tombo,  Jr. 

trative  selections  from  Mullet's  »  £f ^  B^.^d"  ^  in  "(Jerman 
field,  the  course  serves  as  an  introduction  to   an   special 

"L  will  require  for  this  course:  Mullet's  German  Classics  (New  York: 
^ThTcotse  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  the 
■^SSTSS^rSSS  addition,  wo  ,  in  connection  with  this 
course  may  count  it  toward  the  degrees  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 

s7— Goethe's  Faust.     Mr.  Hervey 

of  Goethe's  life  and  works,  as  also  to  its  ethical  >™P°"  and  such 

a  whole.     Certain  topics  wdl  be  assigned  for  ™™st«a»°n  *  p  dents 

reports  will  be  made  the  basis  f^.^^^f^'of  Goth's  hfe  and  with  the 
electing  this  course  will  be  farm har  «*££t  -  £ *£  that  they  be  ae- 

Z^eTw- *  hyi;::2r  5ZTJ£%?~  *~ -  ~  "** 

a1tSeTt:  will  rcouire  for  this  course:  «>-«•£-.»«  ^  ^  *"*  ' 

■^KlSS^r^Sa  additional  work^n  connection  with  this 
course  may  count  it  toward  the  degrees  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 


NorB-Any  two  of  the  foregoing  courses  (sA-ep^   w* be  ac grf :  bythe 
Board  of  Examiners  in  the  Department  of  ^ucatmn,  &ty  of  Ne  Literature. 

ing  for  an  exemption  from  examma .or m  German  Lang     g  ^^  ^ 

Group  F,  in  the  academ.c  -ammatmn  for  Pr mc,P^  s  ^^  ^ 
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Department  of  History 

sia — Mediaeval  history.      Lectures,  recitations,  and  required  read- 
ings.    Mr.  Shotwell 

This  course  takes  up  certain  phases  of  the  political  and  social  history  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  After  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  government  of  Charlemagne, 
it  will  trace  the  beginnings  and  growth  of  the  national  state,  especially  in 
France.  The  medieval  church  and  empire  will  be  described.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  upon  the  political  functions  of  the  former  and  the  part  it  played  in  the 
preservation  of  society  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Feudalism  will  be  studied  from  the 
concrete  side  rather  than  the  legal.  The  naturalness  of  the  relationship  of  lord 
and  vassal  will  be  brought  out  by  descriptions  of  their  daily  life  and  occupations, 
which  will  be  based  as  far  as  possible  directly  upon  the  sources.  The  Crusades 
will  be  sketched  rapidly;  but  more  attention  will  be  given  to  the  changed  condi- 
tions which  resulted  from  them  in  Europe.  The  concluding  portion  of  the  course 
deals  with  the  rise  of  towns,  their  struggles  against  feudal  overlords,  and  their 
importance  as  economic  and  political  factors  in  the  overthrow  of  feudalism  and 
the  evolution  of  modern  times.  Certain  cities  will  be  described  in  detail  and  the 
obstacles  to  early  commerce  in  feudal  times  will  be  taken  up,  along  with  the  rise 
of  industry  and  the  formation  of  guilds. 

The  course  will  consist  of  lectures  and  informal  discussions.  The  former  will  be 
illustrated  by  stereopticon  views  and  pictures,  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to  give 
a  sense  of  reality  to  the  life  and  events  of  the  time. 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  the 
appropriate  Teachers  College  diplomas. 

sio — Historical  bibliography:   mediaeval  and  modern  history.     Lec- 
tures, conferences,  and  discussions.     Mr.  Shotwell 

This  course  deals  with  the  methods  of  study  and  research.  The  great  collec- 
tions of  the  sources  of  history  will  be  described,  and  the  most  useful  secondary 
works  commented  upon.  The  aims  of  the  course  are  distinctly  practical.  It  is 
designed  to  help  the  student  to  exploit  a  great  historical  library,  like  that  of  Co- 
lumbia, by  aiding  him  to  turn  to  the  proper  guide  for  the  books  or  monographs 
relating  to  a  particular  subject.  Practical  exercises  will  be  assigned  the  student 
to  familiarize  him  with  the  use  of  these  guides,  and  of  the  more  important  sources, 
such  as  the  Mediaeval  Chronicles,  Publications  from  Archives,  Memoirs,  Lives  of 
the  Saints,  and  the  like. 

Suggestions  will  also  be  given  as  to  the  most  valuable  secondary  works  upon 
different  subjects,  and  as  to  the  extent  recent  investigations  have  superseded  the 
earlier  historians. 

There  will  be  discussions  upon  the  present  tendencies  of  historical  work  and  upon 
the  interpretation  and  content  of  history. 

The  concluding  portion  of  the  course  will  take  up  such  practical  questions  as  the 
selection  of  books  for  small  libraries,  purchasing  to  advantage  from  European 
booksellers  and  the  use  of  second-hand  book-catalogues. 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  the 
appropriate  Teachers  College  diplomas. 

S38 — The  discovery  and  colonization  of  America.     Recitations,  occa- 
sional lectures,  and  readings.     Dr.  Howland 

This  course  will  consider  the  early  history  of  America  as  a  phase  of  the  world  his- 
tory of  the  1 6th,  17th,  and  18th  centuries.  The  earlier  portion  of  the  work  will 
trace  the  influence  upon  the  politics  and  industry  of  the  old  world  of  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  field  of  European  civilization  through  westward  expansion.  The  in- 
ternal condition  of  countries  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  will  first  be  reviewed.     The 
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causes  will  be  considered  that  led  to  the  early  discovers  and  the  motives  and 
chaJactTr of  the  explorers  will  be  illustrated  by  references  to  Hakluyt  s  Voyages. 
ThTfinal  breaking  up  of  medical  conditions  will  lead  to  the  study  of  the  mercan- 
^  syst  m  and  "ts  influence  in  the  formation  of  the  colonial  policies  of  tevanous 
t^ZZ  the  effects  of  the  growing  rivalry  ^^^J^S^t 
the  nth  and  18th  centuries  will  be  treated  in  some  detail.  Finally.  tae  reactl°n  ^ 
the  new  world  upon  the  old  will  be  taken  up  and  an  effort  made  to  show  the  reasons 
why  certain  countries  outstripped  others  in  the  race  for  empire. 

SH'SSTi-S  -d  the  discussions  will  be  «  ..  -*.— a*" 
fmmd  in    Fiske's  Discovery  of   America  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)      Woodward 
ZanllTl >  British  Empire  (Cambridge  University  Press) ;  Eggleston's  B*m- 
tT:f  a  Nation  and  Transit  of  CivMzation  (New  York:  D  f  £PP^£  *  ™  ^ 
Hart's  American  History  as  Told  by  Contemporaries,  vol.  I.  (New  York.  The  Mac 

■Xl  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  the 
appropriate  Teachers  College  diplomas. 

S30— History  of  the  United  States:   the  middle  period,  with  special 
reference  to  Jackson.     Recitations,  lectures,  and  reference  work.      Dr. 

HOWLAND 

The  point  of  view  in  this  course  will  be  the  development  of  democracy  in  the 
United  States.  After  considering  the  aristocratic  features  of  colonia  life  and  the 
tendency  toward  the  abolition  of  class  distinctions,  a  short  time  will  be  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  Jeffersonian  theories  of  government,  after  which  the  life  ot 
Tackson  will  be  taken  up  with  special  reference  to  the  development  of  the  West 
and  its  influence  upon  the  political  and  social  life  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  An  analysis  will  be  made  of  the  principles  underlying  the  new  democ- 
racy and  comparisons  drawn  with  the  theories  of  Jefferson  and  with  the  ideals 
of  ancient  democracy.  In  taking  up  Jackson's  administration  special  emphasis 
will  be  laid  upon  the  effect  of  the  new  influences  upon  the  civil  service  and  upon 
the  financial  policy  of  the  government.  The  growing  antagonism  between  the 
North  and  South  will  also  be  considered,  and  it  will  be  shown  how  this  tendency 
was  being  counterbalanced  by  the  strong  feeling  of  nationality  developed  by  the 
new  democracy.  The  course  will  conclude  with  a  brief  survey  of  the  subsequent 
development  of  these  forces  showing  the  effects  of  the  building  of  railroads,  the 
growth  of  cities,  etc.,  upon  theories  of  government  and  society. 

This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  teachers  of  American  history  who  already 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  presupposes  a  familiarity  with  such 
facts  as  are  presented  in  the  Epoch  Series  of  American  History  (Longmans  Green 
&  Co)  or  in  Channing's  United  States  of  America,  1765-1865  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.) .  The  study  of  Jackson  will  be  based  on  Sumner  s  Life  of  Jackson 
in  the  American  Statesman  Series,  and  Burgess's  Middle  Period  of  American  His- 

^Thifc^u/se  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  the 
appropriate  Teachers  College  diplomas. 
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Department  of  Latin 

si — The  Epigrams  of  Martial:    Roman  life.     Professor  Egbert 

This  course  will  be  conducted  mainly  with  the  purpose  of  studying  Roman  life 
and  the  condition  of  Roman  society  at  the  time  of  the  Early  Empire.  The  read- 
ing and  translation  of  the  text  with  suitable  explanation  will  form  a  basis  for  the 
consideration  of  the  various  matters  of  archaeological  interest  suggested  thereby. 
The  intention  is  not  to  burden  the  student  with  details  of  construction  and  syn- 
tax, but  to  read  considerable  Latin  and  to  treat  the  subject  in  as  broad  a  spirit 
as  is  consistent  with  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  author.  Parallel 
passages  will  be  read  from  the  Satires  of  Juvenal  in  illustration  of  the  Epigrams. 
The  students  will  be  required  to  present  papers  on  some  topic  of  archaeological 
interest  associated  with  Roman  life. 

The  student  will  be  required  to  have:  W.  Gilbert's  text-edition  of  Martial 
(Leipzig,  1890);  Stephenson's  Selected  Epigrams,  with  introduction  and  notes 
(London,  1888);  Preston  and  Dodge's  The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans  (paper  edi- 
tion) (Boston:   Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.). 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  the 
appropriate  Teachers  College  diplomas. 

It  will  be  recognized,  when  prescribed  additional  work  is  done  in  connection 
therewith,  in  partial  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  higher  degrees. 

S2 — Roman  historical  readings:   The  Reign  of  Nero.    The  Annals  of 
Tacitus,  Books  XI-XVI.     Professor  Egbert 

It  is  intended  that  this  course  shall  provide  extensive  reading  in  Latin  in  one 
of  the  great  historical  writers.  The  reading  of  a  large  amount  of  Latin  will  be  the 
principal  object  aimed  at,  the  purpose  being  to  give  the  student  power  and  ability 
as  well  as  familiarity  with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  text  of  one  author.  Stu- 
dents will  be  expected  to  read  portions  of  the  Annals  at  sight,  and  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  reading  of  the  Latin  text  with  close  observance  of  the  quantities. 

Latin  students,  even  teachers  who  are  college  graduates,  are  often  familiar  only 
with  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  Latin  read  in  a  college  course  or  in  the 
secondary  schools.  It  will  be  the  object  of  this  course  to  broaden  the  scope  and 
give  a  readiness  in  the  use  of  Latin  to  those  who  feel  the  restrictions  of  a  narrow 
curriculum. 

Students  will  be  required  to  have  Furneaux'  Annals  of  Tacitus,  Books  XI-XVI 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.),  and  Halm's  text  of  Tacitus,  fourth  edition,  Vol. 
II  (New  York:  Lemcke  &  Buechner);  also  Bury's  The  Student's  Roman  Empire 
(New  York:   The  American  Book  Co.). 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  the 
appropriate  Teachers  College  diplomas. 

It  will  also  be  recognized  in  partial  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  higher 
degrees  when  prescribed  additional  work  is  done  in  connection  therewith. 

S3 — Latin  prose  composition.     Professor  McCrea 

In  this  course  the  subject  will  be  treated,  as  far  as  possible,  as  if  Latin  were  still 
a  living  tongue.  Daily  written  exercises  will  form  the  basis  for  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  all  the  important  principles  of  syntax,  as  these  are  involved  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  sentence  and  the  paragraph.  Constant  attention  will  be  paid  to  those 
niceties  of  idiom,  phrasing,  and  word  order  which  distinguish  Latin  from  Eng- 
lish. Impromptu  translations  in  class  will  be  used  to  ensure  rapid  and  intelligent 
application  of  points  already  dwelt  upon.  The  details  of  this  general  plan  will 
be  adjusted  to  the  special  needs  of  those  who  take  the  course. 

The  work  will  be  based  upon  Gildersleeve  and  Lodge's  Latin  Composition 
(New  York:  University  Publishing  Co.);  Allen's  Second  Latin  Exercise  Book 
(New  York :    Henry  Frowde) ;   and  Potts'  Hints  Toxvards  Latin  Prose  Composition 
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(New  York:    The  Macmillan  Co.).     Postgate's  Sermo  LaUnus  (New  York:    The 
M  ™^e^ Sc^aZ^S  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  the 
appropriate  Teachers  College  diplomas. 
S4-Vergil's  MneLd,  Books  I-VI,  with  selections  from  Books  VII- 
XII.     Professor  McCrea 

This  U  offered  chiefly  as  a  -^  •  ^  the  poem  ^Wrf  ^ b- 

ot   verginan     y  pronunciation  and  quantity. 

"S^SSk  w,l  b S^  33*  (Chicago^  Scott  Foresman& 
Co?  SeUar  sW'  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press),  anc ^s^says  Cassia,  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.)  are  recommended  as  to«*«'  tQWard  „„ 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward 
Teachers  College  diplomas. 

Department  of  Manual  Training 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Summer  Session  courses  in  manual  train- 
tag  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  courses  regularly  given  during  the 
school  year,  which  aim  to  prepare  beginners  for  teaching  the  subject 
For  thil  purpose  the  time  is  not  sufficient.     The  object  of  the  courses 
offered  is  to  provide  opportunities,  first:  for  teachers  of  this  subject  to 
make  a  study  of  courses  and  methods  represented  at  Teachers  CoUege 
Columbia  University;    second:    for  superintendents  and  principals  of 
schools  and  teachers  in  other  fields  to  acquamt  themselves  w  th  the 
methods  and  practice  of  manual  training     and  third:   for  regular  stu- 
dents or  those  intending  to  become  regular  students  m  the  Manual 
Training   Department  of  Teachers   College,  Columbm  University,  to 
gain  additional  facilities  for  work. 

SI-Manual  training  for  lower  grades.  Cord  work  raffia  and  reed 
baL reaper  and  cardboard  work,  bent  iron  work,  elementary  wood- 
working and  simple  weaving.     3  hours  daily.     Mtss  Wb.ser 

These  courses  represent  1»^;^^££££££2  £ 
elementary  school,  in  general  from  about  the  first .to  the  sixth  y^  fa 

pable  of  operation  in the  regular  =^*™°^J^ •**&  ZoA;  £  addition 
diploma. 

S2-Wood-working  for  elementary  schools.       3  hours  daily.       Mr. 

Td  of  its  rela't-rto  his  intents  and  capacities.     Practical  work,  methods  of 
presentation  and  execution. 
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This  course  may  be  counted  as  i£  points  toward  the  degree  of  B.S.  and  toward 
the  appropriate  Teachers  College  diplomas.  It  is  required  tor  the  Manual  Training 
diploma. 

The  completeness  of  the  equipment  of  the  Department  of  Manual 
Training,  together  with  its  collections  of  material,  offer  opportunities 
to  intending  teachers  of  manual  training  that  are  exceptional  in  many 
respects. 

The  department  occupies  three  floors  of  the  Macy  Manual  Arts 
Building.  The  machinery,  tools,  apparatus,  and  furniture  constitut- 
ing the  equipment  have  been  selected  with  great  care,  or  designed 
especially  for  the  purpose.  The  department  library  contains  many 
books,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  photographs,  and  reports  of  great  ser- 
vice to  students  of  manual  training.  In  the  conference-room  and  in 
the  workrooms  are  collections  of  models,  carvings,  and  courses  of 
instruction  from  our  own  and  foreign  countries. 

Department  of  Mathematics 

sA — Solid  geometry.     Professor  Maclay 

The  instruction  will  embrace,  among  other  topics,  the  fundamental  properties 
of  space,  the  relations  of  points,  planes,  and  lines;  the  properties  and  measure- 
ment of  the  simple  polyedra  of  cylinders,  cones,  and  conical  frusta;  the  sphere, 
spherical  segments,  sectors,  and  polygons.  Book  work  will  be  supplemented  by 
lectures  and  by  suitable  exercises  in  the  invention  of  constructions  and  demon- 
strations. The  course  will  cover  so  much  of  the  subject-matter  of  solid  and  spheri- 
cal geometry  as  is  presented  in  the  standard  college  text-books.  Davies'  Legendre 
(New  York:   American  Book  Co.)  will  be  used  as  a  basis. 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  the 
appropriate  Teachers  College  diplomas. 

S3a — Logarithms  and  trigonometry.     Dr.  Keyser 

An  introductory  account  of  the  theory  of  logarithms  and  some  preliminary 
practice  in  the  use  of  logarithmic  tables,  will  be  followed  by  a  development  of 
the  theory  of  the  trigonometric  functions  and  by  applications  of  the  theory  to 
the  solution  of  plane  and  spherical  triangles  and  of  trigonometric  equations.  The 
course,  which  will  be  conducted  by  lectures  and  recitations,  will  be  based  on 
Davies'  Legendre  (New  York:    American  Book  Co.). 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward 
the  appropriate  Teachers  College  diplomas. 

S3b — Advanced  algebra.      Professor  Maclay  and  Dr.  Keyser 

Acquaintance  with  the  elements,  including  the  quadratic  equation,  is  presup- 
posed. The  course  is  designed  primarily  for  students  who  may  desire  at  once  to 
gain  a  more  critical  knowledge  of  fundamental  notions  and  operations,  and  to  con- 
tinue the  study  in  connection  with  such  more  advanced  topics  as  indeterminate 
equations,  variations,  the  progressions,  mathematical  induction,  binomial  theo- 
rem, undetermined  coefficients,  logarithms,  and  the  general  theory  of  equations. 
Lectures  and  recitations.  Text-book:  Wells'  College  Algebra  (Boston:  Leach 
&  Sanborn). 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  the 
appropriate  Teachers  College  diplomas. 
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S4— Analytical  geometry.     Dr.  Keyser 

This  course  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  plane  geometry,  elementary  algebra 

Se  course  wm  deal  in  particular  with  the  conic  sections:    straight  fcne,  circle 

book-    Wentworth's  Analytical  Geometry  (Boston:   Ginn  &  Co.). 
^is^ou™  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  the 
appropriate  Teachers  College  diplomas. 

s6-Differential  and  integral  calculus.     Professor  Maclay 

A  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  analytical  geometry  is  presupr  jsed.     The  object 

Acknowledge  01 ■*  student  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 

of  the  course  xs  to: afford Jhe  st  udent  a  ^  ^^  ^.^ 

notions  and  «P«a^a ^  £*™d  coefficients;    differentiation  of  implicit. 

*!?SiS  £5^?  WkSrS   Maclaurin's  theorems  with  applications; 
and   explicit   functions,    Baylors   a  .  lane  curves>  tangentS, 

appropriate  Teachers  College  diplomas. 
The  attainment  o£  a  grade  C  (Fair)  in  sA,  s3a  or  s3b  will  make  good 
a  deficiency  in  a  regnlar  undergradnate  eonrse  m  the  eorrespondmg 

^attainment  of  a  grade  C  (Fair)  or  a  higher  grade  in  s4or  s< i  will 
not  make  good  a  defieieney  in  the  regular  ^graduate ^e ^ 
corresponding  subjeet,  but  will  entitle  the  student  to  full  credit  for  that 
part  of  the  subject  covered  by  the  examination. 

Department  of  Nature  Study 

Biology  s5-Biological  nature  study.  Lectures,  laboratory  work 
an!  fidd  excursions"  .  hour  lecture  and  ,  hours  laboratory  work 
daily.     Miss  Carss  and  Miss  Kupfer 

The  first  half  of  the  course  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  more  famihar 

Tthr^XTd  Sffi^-SSi  will  heaven  to  the  a™— 
3  %£  and  specimens  studied  lot  presentation  in  the  *--«£--        _ 

BUSS  win  zjz  :rz  ««  SA- -as-; 

•^^^r^^S^-  B.S.  and  the  appropriate 

indents  are  advised  to  take  Education  s4.  (See  page  „)  to  connection  with  this 
course. 
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Department  of  Philosophy 

si — Historical  and  critical  introduction  to  philosophy.  Lectures, 
conferences,  and  two  written  reports.     Dr.  MacVannel 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  serve  the  student  as  a  general  introduction  to 
the  problems  of  philosophy.  It  aims  to  show  the  intimate  connection  between 
philosophy  and  life.  The  point  of  view  is  that  philosophy  takes  its  rise  in  man's 
reflection  upon  his  experience;  it  represents  a  single  phase  of  man's  attitude  to 
life.  To  indicate  the  continuity  and  at  the  same  time  the  development  in  this 
reflective  interpretation  of  life  and  the  problems  and  conceptions  to  which  it  gives 
rise,  the  course  embraces  a  general  survey  of  systematic  thought  from  the  rise  of 
Greek  philosophy  to  the  present  time.  Especial  stress  is  laid  upon  the  relations 
between  philosophy  and  the  development  of  civilization,  as  shown  in  the  institu- 
tions, art,  and  literature  of  various  nations  and  periods.  Various  solutions  of  the 
main  problems  of  philosophy  at  the  present  time  are  indicated,  though  without 
any  attempt  at  finality.  Being  an  introductory  course,  its  aim  is  confined  to  a 
statement  of  problems  rather  than  their  final  solution,  and  more  especially  to  an 
indication  of  the  function  of  philosophy  and  the  worth  of  the  philosophic  attitude 
in  any  serious  and  fruitful  attempt  at  the  solution  of  its  problems. 

A  syllabus  is  issued  containing  an  outline  of  the  course  and  references  to  the 
more  important  books  introducing  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  Hibben's  Prob- 
lems of  Philosophy  (Scribners),  and  Weber's  History  of  Philosophy  (Scribners) 
will  be  used  as  text-books. 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  the 
appropriate  Teachers  College  diplomas. 

S9 — Logic:  Deductive  and  inductive.  Recitations,  discussions  and 
practical  exercises.     Dr.  Jones 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  elementary  logic, 
both  inductive  and  deductive,  and  will  also  include  an  introductory  study  of  scien- 
tific method.  The  course  includes  a  drill  in  the  application  of  logical  principles  and 
in  detection  of  fallacies.  Creighton's  Introductory  Logic  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Co.)  will  be  used  as  the  text-book. 

This  course  will  be  given  for  two  consecutive  hours  each  day,  or  sixty  hours  in 
all,  and  counts  as  two  points  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  the 
appropriate  Teachers  College  diplomas. 

si  2 — Philosophical  and  educational  practicum:  selected  topics  in 
philosophy  and  education.  Lectures  and  discussions.  Dr.  Mac- 
Vannel 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  students  who  have  had  some  previous 
training  in  philosophy  and  education  and  who  desire  to  make  a  further  study  of 
certain  topics  which  are  fundamental  both  in  philosophy  and  in  the  theory  of  edu- 
cation. Such  topics  as  self-activity,  the  meaning  and  significance  of  self-con- 
servation and  subjective  selection  as  facts  of  mind,  the  general  conception  of 
experience,  the  nature  of  knowledge  and  the  organization  of  intelligence,  self  and 
the  world  as  ideal  construction,  the  psychology  of  the  moral  or  ethical  self,  the 
idea  of  organic  unity  as  applied  to  society,  the  system  of  the  virtues  and  moral 
institutions,  the  unity  of  educational  process,  of  educational  material,  and  of  edu- 
cational method  will  be  considered. 

The  course  will  consist  of  occasional  lectures,  but  will  be  for  the  most  part  de- 
voted to  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers  prepared  by  the  members  of  the 
class.  A  syllabus  with  list  of  topics  and  principal  references  will  be  issued  at  the 
opening  of  the  course. 

This  course  is  primarily  for  graduates  or  students  who  have  had  Philosophy  si 
and  Education  S2  or  their  equivalents.  It  may  be  counted  toward  a  higher  degree 
in  either  Philosophy  or  Education. 
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Department  of  Physical  Training 

Courses  sia  and  sib  are  designed  for  class  teachers  and  supervisors  who  wish 
*  u££  themselves  with  the  purpose,  method,  and  exercises  of  Physica 
training  for  schools;  and  for  teachers  of  physical  trammg  who  wish  to  specialize 
on  the  application  of  their  subject  to  school  conditions.  The  courses  are .not * 
substitute  for  a  beginner's  normal  course  in  physical  training.  For  thos who 
intend  to  become  special  teachers  of  physical  training,  a  knowledge  of  the  applied 
anatomy   physiology,  and  mechanics  of  exercise  will  be  presupposed. 

Both  courses  will  include  lectures,  discussions,  and  quizzes  on  theory;   assigned 
reading  and  study ;  instruction,  demonstration,  and  drill  upon  gymnastic  exercises. 

sia_Physical  training  for  elementary  schools:     free  gymnastics. 

Miss  Bancroft  . 

This  course  will  provide  instruction  in  free  gymnastics  for  class-room  use _  during 
the  eight  years  of  the  elementary  school  course.  In  conjunction  with  this  a  de- 
tailed stuly  will  be  made  of  the  purpose  and  limitations  of  school  gymnastics 
Sns  study  will  include  the  child's  growth  and  development;  the  physica :  aspect, 
of  the  school  environment  and  their  effects  upon  the  child's  growth  and  develop- 
ment a  specific  study  of  typical  school  postures,  especially  of  the  fatigue  position ; 
Se  main  psychological  powers  active  in  school  gymnastics;  their  manifestations 
and  ui  in  various  forms  of  exercise;  the  muscular  sense,  muscular  coordination, 
reaction,  automatism,  rhythm,  volitional  and  inhibitive  Powers  of  the ^will  im  - 
tation.  voluntary  and  involuntary  attention;  selection  of  methods  which  mini- 
mize psychological  fatigue.  »«„«,.„ 
Starting  from  the  principle  that  education  is  a  traimng  of  power,  an  applica- 
tion will  be  made  to  physical  exercise  of  general  educational  principles,  buch 
topics  will  be  included  as  instruction,  drill,  methods  of  determining  progress,  the 
arousing  and  sustaining  of  interest,  the  use  of  apperception,  methods  of  present- 
ing new  movements  and  of  correcting  faulty  execution.  O^Mr 
The  following  text-books  will  be  required:  Halleck's  Psychology  and  Psychtc 
Culture  (New  York:  American  Book  Co.);  Bancroft's  School  Gymnastics,  free- 
hand (Boston:   D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.). 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  Teachers  College  kindergarten  and  ele- 
mentary diplomas  and  toward  the  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  a  License  No. 
2,  or  for  a  Head  of  Department  License  in  New  York  City, 
sib— Physical  training  for  elementary  schools:  games,  light-appa- 
ratus gymnastics.     Miss  Bancroft 

This  course  will  afford  parallel  instruction  in  children's  games,  suitable  forscho°l 
recesses,  and  in  school  gymnastics  with  light  apparatus,  including  dumb-bells 
wands,  indian  clubs,  bar-bells,  and  iron  grace  hoops.  Both  lines  of  work  are 
designed  for  the  eight  elementary  grades.  In  theory  the  educational  value  of 
games  and  some  phases  of  the  psychology  and  educational  theory  of  gymnastics 
will  be  elaborated.  The  general  theory  of  physical  exercise  for  schools  will  not 
be  studied,  but  the  application  of  the  general  principles  of  gymnastics  will  be 
sufficient  to  make  the  course  intelligible  to  those  who  have  not  had  sia  or  eqmva- 

^The^oUowing  text-book  will  be  needed:   Bancroft's  School  Gymnastics  with  Light 
Apparatus  (Boston:   D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.). 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  Teachers  College  kindergarten  and  ele- 
mentary diplomas,  and   toward    the  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  a  License 
No.  2  or  for  a  Head  of  Department  License  in  New  York  City. 
S2a— Practical  gymnastics:  elementary  course.      Dr.   Savage,  Mr. 
Bo  jus,  Mr.  Holroyd,  and  Miss  Jacobs 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  students  of  physical  training  who  have  had  little 
or  no  experience,  and  teachers  not  specialists  in  this  work,  an  opportunity  to 
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become  familiar  with  a  variety  of  exercises  that  may  be  used  in  any  free  room  or 
gymnasium. 

This  course  will  consider  also  methods  of  arousing  interest  in  classes,  progres- 
sion of  exercises,  with  discussions  and  quizzes  on  theory  and  practice,  and  will  in- 
clude the  following: 

(i)  Free  hand  work:  easy  and  varied  combinations  with  dumb-bells,  wands, 
bar-bells,  indian  clubs,  rings,  hoops,  and  skip  rope. 

(2)  Easy  dancing  steps  for  class  formation. 

(3)  Plain  and  fancy  marching  and  class  formations. 

(4)  Gymnastic  games  for  children  and  adults. 

(5)  Use  of  the  developing  apparatus,  chest  weights,  intercostal,  back,  and  loin 
and  special  appliances. 

(6)  Elementary  fencing  and  single  stick  for  class  work. 

(7)  Pyramids  with  and  without  apparatus. 

(8)  Beginning  and  progressive  exercises  upon  the  heavy  apparatus,  such  as 
horse,  buck,  bars,  etc.,  in  squad  formations. 

(9)  Elementary  swimming:  breast  stroke,  swimming  upon  the  back,  and  diving. 

s2b — Practical  gymnastics:    advanced  course.        Dr.   Savage,  Mr. 
Bojus,  Mr.  Holroyd,  and  Miss  Jacobs 

This  course  is  intended,  first,  for  students  having  taken  course  S2a;  second,  to 
give  teachers  of  physical  training  seeking  new  work  a  great  variety  of  movements 
with  and  without  apparatus;  third,  to  afford  teachers  wishing  to  become  more 
skilful  in  their  own  work  along  advanced  lines  an  opportunity  to  practise  under 
the  eye  and  care  of  experienced  teachers  and  critics.  A  great  deal  of  individual 
instruction  will  be  given  in  this  course,  and  it  is  especially  arranged  for  men-teach- 
ers of  physical  training  and  gymnasium  directors. 

Physical  Training  s2a  and  S2b  are  not  subject  to  the  restriction  stated  on  page  9. 
Either  course  may  be  taken  by  any  Summer  Session  student  who  registers  for  it, 
although  such  student  may  already  be  taking  two  other  courses. 

The  instruction  will  include: 

(1)  Advanced  light  gymnastics,  including  iron  wands. 

(2)  Roundels  with  apparatus,  song  roundels,  marching  roundels. 

(3)  Fancy  dancing  steps  with  apparatus,  roundels,  and  aesthetic  movements. 

(4)  Advanced  gymnastic  games  for  adults,  including  basket  ball,  hand  ball, 
battle  ball,  etc. 

(5)  Advanced  fencing  for  class  drills,  foil,  and  single  stick. 

(6)  Individual  instruction  in  fencing,  boxing,  and  wrestling. 

(7)  Advanced  work  upon  the  apparatus,  including  rings,  horizontal  bar,  parallel 

bars,  etc. 

(8)  Pyramids  and  complex  formations  for  exhibition  purposes. 

(9)  Advanced  swimming:  side,  overhand,  and  racing  strokes,  fancy  diving, 
floating,  figure  formations,  life  saving,  aquatic  sports,  and  water  polo. 

Students  in  these  courses  must  pxss  a  physical  examination  satisfactory  to  the 
Director  of  the  Gymnasium. 

Dr  Savage  will  also  give  a  supplemental  course  of  lectures  upon  anthropometry 
and  gymnasium  problems.  These  lectures  are  intended  to  give  those  students 
who  are,  or  expect  to  be,  directors  of  gymnasiums  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
various  problems  which  confront  the  director  from  day  to  day. 

General  Exercise  and  Swimming 
In  addition  to  the  regular  class  instruction  to  be  given  in  the  above  courses 
regular  classes  will  be  formed  for  students  taking  other  courses  who  wish  to  take 
systematic  exercise  or  swimming  and  to  receive  instruction  therein.  The  exercises 
given  to  these  classes  will  be  made  so  simple  and  easy  that  any  student  can  take 
them  without  previous  training  or  preparation.  They  will  be  varied  from  day  to 
day  in  order  that  students  may  receive  benefit  by  attending  either  regularly  or 
at  intervals. 
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Department  of  Physics 

si— General  physics,     Professor  Hallock  and  Dr.  Tufts 

General  principles  of  wave  motion;  nature  of  sound,  intensity,  P^*"*" 
musical  interval  and  the  scale;  acoustics  of  the  larynx  and  the  «^top*»o- 
graph  and  the  telephone.  Heat  effects,  temperature,  expansion,  conduction  and 
Convection,  melting  and  boiling,  latent  and  specific  ^^^^^ 
simple  engine,  radiant  heat.  Nature  of  light,  velocity,  photometry,  reflection u  re- 
action, lenses,  optical  instruments,  spectrometry,  the  eye  and  color -^ M£ - 
ization  and  double  refraction.  Magnetism,  occurrence,  and  laws.  Electaaty. 
fnctional  laws,  conduction,  induction,  static  machines,  batteries,  currents  and  their 
laws,  chemical  and  magnetic  effects,  the  simple  dynamo. 

This  course  presupposes  a  general  knowledge  of  elementary  mecharucs.  It  is 
espec Tally  intended  for  subject-matter  for  those  who  expect  to  teach  elementary 
physTs  and  for  those  who  wish  to  enter  colleges  or  scientific  schools  offering  phy- 

^IZ~  Strertoward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  the 
appropriate  Teachers  College  diplomas, 
sia— Laboratory  course  in  general  physics.     Professor  Hallock  and 
Dr.  Tufts 

Work  of  twelve  hours  per  week  in  the  laboratory  on  a  list  of  selected  experiments 
covering  the  whole  subject  in  a  general  way.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
IthoTof  instruction  and  the  keeping  of  note-books.  This  course  will  include 
the  experiments  in  elementary  mechanics.  ■ 

This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  expect  to  teach  laboratory  physics  m 
schools  and  for  those  who  wish  to  offer  laboratory  physics  as  a  college  entrance 

rc™LToeiuie  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  the 
appropriate  Teachers  College  diplomas. 

sib— Laboratory  methods.       Lectures  and  demonstrations.       Pro- 
fessor Hallock  and  Dr.  Tufts 

This  course  will  be  devoted  to  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  best  material  to  be 
presented  in  a  secondary  school  course  in  physics,  and  will  deal  not  only  with  the 
distribution  of  this  material  between  lecture,  recitation,  and  laboratory  work,  but 
will  take  up  the  form  of  presentation  in  each  case,  as  well  as  the  manuals  and  appa- 
ratus available  and  best  adapted  to  the  work. 

This  course  is  specially  designed  for  those  teaching,  or  intending  to  teach,  phy- 
sics in  secondary  schools.  ,.„„„«a  +in« 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  the 
appropriate  Teachers  College  diplomas. 

Research  course— The  laboratory  will  be  open  for  research  to  prop- 
erly qualified  students,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Hallock  and 
Dr.  Tufts 

Department  of  Psychology 

sA— Elements  of  psychology.  Recitations,  discussions,  and  prac- 
tical exercises.     Dr.  Jones 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  essential  facts  and 
fundamental  laws  of  mind.  Emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  points  of  practical  inter- 
est, particularly  on  those  of  importance  to  educational  theory  and  practice.  James  s 
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Psychology,  Briefer  Course  (New  York:    Henry  Holt  &  Co.),  will  be  used  as  the 
text-book. 

This  course  is  required  for  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  for  the  appropriate 
Teachers  College  diplomas. 

S2 — Experimental  psychology.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  required 
•readings,  and  laboratory  work.      Professor  Thorn  dike 

This  course  will  deal  with  mental  processes  from  the  standpoint  of  experimental 
study.  The  topics  taken  up  will  not  be  the  same  in  two  successive  years,  so  that 
the  course  may  be  taken  for  two  summers.  The  work  will  in  general  be  the  same 
as  that  in  Psychology  2,  but  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  mental  processes 
of  importance  in  school  life,  such  as  the  testing  of  individual  mental  differences, 
the  psychology  of  reading  and  writing,  the  classification  of  people  according  to 
mental  types,  the  improvement  of  mental  functions.    No  text-book  will  be  required. 

When  Psychology  S2  is  taken  for  one  summer  in  conjunction  with  Psychology 
si  1,  the  two  courses  together  may  count  as  one  two-hour-a-year  course  for  the 
degrees  and  diplomas  mentioned. 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  the 
appropriate  Teachers  College  diplomas. 

Graduate  students  doing  prescribed  additional  work  in  connection  with  this 
course  may  count  it  toward  the  degrees  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 

si  i — Genetic  psychology.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  required  read- 
ings.    Professor  Thorndike 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  development  of  mental  life  in  the  race  and  in  the 
individual.  Students  may  take  the  course  for  two  successive  summers  and  are 
recommended  to  do  so.  The  work  will  be  the  same  as  Psychology  II,  comprising 
a  thorough  study  of  the  development  of  the  child  and  the  conditions  of  heredity 
and  environment  on  which  it  depends.  Comparisons  are  made  with  the  minds  of 
the  lower  animals  and  of  savages,  and  with  defective  and  delinquent  children. 
The  influences  of  educational  methods  on  mental  growth  are  fully  treated. 

Students  taking  Psychology  S2  or  Psychology  sn  for  two  successive  Summer 
Sessions  may  profitably  begin  their  work  in  any  year. 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  the 
appropriate  Teachers  College  diplomas. 

Graduate  students  doing  prescribed  additional  work  in  connection  with  this 
course  may  count  it  toward  the  degrees  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 

Research  course — Facilities  will  be  given  to  qualified  students  desir- 
ing to  prosecute  independent  researches  during  the  Summer  Session. 
The  entire  laboratory  equipment  will  be  available. 

Department  of  Romance  Languages 
French  sA — Elementary  course.     Mr.  Loiseaux 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  have  no  previous  knowledge  of  French. 

The  end  kept  in  view  by  the  instructor  will  be  to  enable  the  students  to  read 
intelligently  at  sight  ordinary  French  prose.  Reading,  therefore,  will  begin  in  the 
very  first  lesson  and  will  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  work  throughout  the  course. 
In  connection  with  the  reading  a  careful  study  of  the  essentials  of  grammar  and 
syntax  will  be  taken  up  and  illustrated  by  translation  from  one  language  into  the 
other. 

Attention  will  be  paid  to  the  acquirement  of  a  correct  pronunciation  and  as 
far  as  possible  to  the  understanding  of  simple  spoken  French. 
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The  following  text-books  will  be  used:  ChardenaTs  Complete  French i  Course; 

appropriate  Teachers  College  diplomas.     It  is  the  equivalent  of  the  first  halt 
Course  A  in  French  as  given  in  Columbia  College. 

French  si— Intermediate  course.     Mr.  Loiseaux 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  having  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  gram- 
mar and  vocabulary  to  enable  them  to  read  at  sight  ordinary  French  prose 

The  work  wm  consist  (x)  of  the  study  of  French  syntax,  (a)  of  translation  of 
French  prose,  (3)  of  translation  into  French,  (4)  of  exercises  in  French  composition. 
Tractke  in  pronouncing  and  hearing  French  will  be  afforded  by  means  of  read- 
ing and  dictarions.  and  as  early  as  practicable  the  recitations  will  be  conducted 

atT;Tf^wtngyLFtroks  will  be  used:    Chardenal's  Complete  FrencH  Course; 

Grlndgen^^^ 

Mile  de  la  Seigliere;  Moliere's  Le  Bourgeois  GenUlhomme. 

T^ifcourse  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  ^**-£}™£*% 
appropriate  Teachers  College  diplomas.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  the  first  half  of 
Course  1  in  French  as  given  in  Columbia  College. 

Spanish   si-Elementary  course.     Grammar,  reading,  composition. 
Mr.  Loiseaux 

The  student's  energy  in  this  course  is  concentrated  chiefly  upon  the  attainment 
of?furanraccrateyreading  knowledge,  to  which  .^^^/j^^J 
subordinated,  though  made  systematically  to  contribute.  *^*£*^™ 
be  devoted  to  conversation  in  the  Spanish  language.     Special  attention  is  paid 

ToX^roiseaux-s  Elementary  Grammar  of  tke   SpanisH  Language;  Span.sk 
Reader-  P.  A.  de  Alarcon's  El  Capitan  Veneno;  B.  P.  Galdos  Mananela. 

Tl is  course  is  the  equivalent  of  one  half  of  Course  x  in  Spanish  as  given  m  Colum- 

^scoLe  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  the 
appropriate  Teachers  College  diplomas. 


SCHEDULE  OF  COURSES 

8.30  to  9.20: 

Education  s5  (General  Method). 

German  sA  (Elementary  German). 

German  s8  (Practical  course). 

History  si  a  (Mediaeval). 

Latin  S4  (Vergil). 

Manual  Training  si  (Work  for  lower  grades). 

Manual  Training  S2  (Wood- working) . 

Mathematics  S3b  (Advanced  Algebra). 

Physics  si  (General  Physics). 
9.30  to  10.20: 

Education  sio  (Special  Method). 

Education  S41  (Nature  Study). 

English  sA  (English  Composition,  Section  I). 

English  si 5  (Anglo-Saxon). 

German  S3  (Literary  course) . 

History  S39  (United  States,  middle  period). 

History  sio  (Historical  Bibliography). 

Latin  S3  (Prose  Composition). 

Manual  Training  si  (Work  for  lower  grades). 

Manual  Training  S2  (Wood- working) . 

Mathematics  sA  (Solid  Geometry). 

Physical  Training  si  a  (School  Gymnastics,  first  course). 
10.30  to  11.20: 

Chemistry  s7  (Lectures  in  Qualitative  Analysis).     Labora- 
tory open  9-1.30  and  2.30-5. 

Education  sib  (History  of  Education). 

English  sA  (English  Composition,  Section  II). 

English  sig  (Shakspere). 

German  s6  (History  of  Literature). 

History  S38  (Early  American). 

Latin  si  (Martial). 

Manual  Training  si  (Work  for  lower  grades). 

Mathematics  S4  (Analytical  Geometry). 

Manual  Training  S2  (Wood- working) . 

Philosophy  S9  (Logic). 

Physics  sib  (Laboratory  Methods). 
11.30  to  12.20: 

Chemistry  sA  (Lectures  in  General  Chemistry) .     Laboratory 
open,  2.30-5. 

Chemistry  si 9  (Lectures  in  Quantitative  Analysis) .     Labora- 
tory open,  9-1.30  and  2.30-5. 

Education  S2  (Principles  of  Education) . 

Education  S14  (English  in  Elementary  Schools). 

English  S47  (English  Literature  in  the  17th  Century). 

German  S2  (Intermediate  course). 

German  s7  (Faust). 

Geography  s8  (North  America). 

Mathematics  S3a  (Logarithms  and  Trigonometry) . 

Mathematics  s6  (Differential  and  Integral  Calculus). 

Physical  Training  sib  (School  Gymnastics,  second  course). 
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12.30  to  1.20: 

Biology  s5  (Biological  Nature  Study). 

Education  si3a  (English  in  Secondary  Schools). 

Education  S28  (Sources). 

English  S47  (English  Literature  in  the  17th  Century). 

Laboratory  open  2-4,  M.,  W.,  and  F. 

Geography  si  (General  course). 

Latin  S2  (Roman  Historical  Readings). 

French  sA  (Elementary  course). 

Philosophy  si  (Introduction  to  Philosophy). 

Physical  Training  S2a   (Practical    Gymnastics,   elementary 

course) . 
Psychology  sA  (Elements  of  Psychology). 
Psychology  sn  (Genetic  Psychology). 

2.30  to  3.20: 

Biology  s5  (Biological  Nature  Study) . 

Chemistry  sB  (Teachers'  course) . 

Education  s6  (School  Management  and  Supervision). 

Philosophy  si 2  (Philosophical  Practicum). 

Physical   Training   S2b    (Practical    Gymnastics,    advanced 

course) . 
Physics  si  a  (Laboratory  work  in  General  Physics). 
Psychology  S2  (Experimental  Psychology) . 
Spanish  si  (Elementary  course) . 

3.30  to  4.20: 

Biology  s5  (Biological  Nature  Study). 

Chemistry  sB  (Teachers'  course) . 

Fine  Arts  si 5  (History  and  Interpretation  of  Art). 

French  si  (Intermediate  course) . 

Physics  si  a  (Laboratory  work  in  General  Physics). 


4.30  to  5.20: 


Greneral  Gymnastic  Practice  and  Class  Instruction  in  Swim- 
ming. 
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COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  OFFERS  THE  FOLLOWING  COURSES 

In  Columbia  College: 

A  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of    .  .         .         A.B. 

In  Barnard  College: 

A  four- year  course  for  women,  leading  to        .         .         .         A.B. 
In  the  School  of  Law: 

A  three-year  course  leading  to         .  .  .  •  •       LL.B. 

Also,  in  combination  with  the  Faculty  of  Political  Sci- 
ence, a  course  leading  to  .  .  .  •  •       LL.M. 
In  the  School  of  Medicine  (College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons) : 
A  four-year  course  leading  to           .....         M.JJ., 
In  the  Schools  of  Applied  Science:    Four-year  courses 

In  Mining  Engineering  and  in  Mining  and  Geology,  each 

leading  to  ™E'^' 

In  Metallurgy,  to  .  .  .  ...  •  •      Me£^' 

In  Analytical,  Industrial,  and  Organic  Chemistry,  each  to  B  .b. 

In  Civil  and  Sanitary  Engineering,  each  to     .  .  C.E. 

In  Electrical  Engineering,  to E.E. 

In  Mechanical  Engineering,  to Mech.E. 

In  Architecture,  to B^- 

In  Teachers  College: 

A  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of     .         .         .  B.b. 

Two-year  courses  leading  to  the  Bachelor's  Diploma  in 
Elementary  Teaching,  Kindergarten,  Domestic  Art, 
Domestic  Science,  Fine  Arts,  Music,  and  Manual 
Training.  Also  a  two-year  collegiate  course  intro- 
ductory to  them.  Graduate  courses  leading  to  the 
Master's  Diploma  and  the  Doctor's  Diploma. 
Under  various  Faculties,  chiefly  those  of  Political  Science, 
Philosophy,   and   Pure   Science:     Courses   for  graduate 

students  leading  to M.A.  and  Ph.D 

In  the  Summer  Session  :  Certain  courses  which  are  accepted  m  partial 
fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  the  various  degrees  and  diplomas. 
In  all  of  its  Departments  the  University  offers,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  courses  leading  to  the  various  degrees  and  diplomas, 
special  courses  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  who  wish  to  make  a 
serious  study  of  some  special  branch  of  knowledge.  Admission 
to  such  courses  is  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  several  faculties. 


The  first-year  subjects  in  the  Schools  of  Law  and  Medicine  and  the 
first  and  the  second-year  subjects  in  the  Schools  of  Applied  Science, 
are  open,  as  electives,  to  students  in  the  college  entering  not  later  than 
the  beginning  of  the  Junior  year.  By  a  judicious  arrangement  of  their 
electives,  such  students  may  enter  the  second  year  m  the  School  of  Law 
or  of  Medicine,  or  the  third  year  in  the  Schools  of  Applied  Science,  at 
the  completion  of  their  collegiate  course  for  the  A.B  degree.  It  is 
possible,  also,  for  students  registered  primarily  as  candidates  for  A.B., 
A  M  or  Ph  D  to  select  courses  that  shall  at  the  same  time  be  counted 
towards  one  of  the  Teachers  College  Diplomas;  and,  similarly,  candi- 
dates for  a  Diploma  may  obtain  credit  towards  one  of  the  non-profes- 
sional degrees. 

Bulletins  of  Information  regarding  any  of  these  courses  will  be  sent 
without  charge  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  University.  In- 
formation on  special  points  not  contained  in  them  may  be  had  from 
the  same  source.  . ' 

The  complete  Catalogue,  issued  in  December  of  each  year,  is  sold  at 

25  cents. 
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Columbia  THniversttB 
in  tbe  Cits  of  Bew  l^orfc 

Morningside  Heights 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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(Issued  25  times  during  the  Academic  year,  monthly  in  No- 
vember and  December,  and  weekly  between  February 
and  June.  Entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  Post  Office,  Dec.  22,  1900,  under  Act  of 
July  6,  1894-)  

These  include: 

1.  The  President's  Report  to  the  Trustees. 

a.  The  Catalogue  of  the  University,  issued  in 
December,  price  25  cents. 

3.  The  Announcements  of  the  several  Colleges, 
Schools,  and  Divisions,  issued  in  the  Spring 
and  relating  to  the  work  of  the  next  year. 
These  are  made  as  accurate  as  possible,  but 
the  right  is  reserved  to  make  changes  in 
detail  as  circumstances  require.  The  cur- 
rent number  of  any  of  these  Announce- 
ments will  be  sent  without  charge  upon 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Uni- 
versity. For  information  as  to  the  courses 
offered  by  the  University,  see  the  last  page 
in  this  pamphlet. 


Academic  Calendar 

I9o5 — jUne  14 — Wednesday.     Commencement  Day. 

july     6 — Thursday.     Courses  of  instruction  in  Summer  Ses- 

sion  begin. 
Aug.  17 — Thursday.     Courses   of  instruction  in  Summer  Ses- 

sion  close. 
Sept.  27— Wednesday.     First  half-year,  i52d  year,  begins. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SUMMER  SESSION 

1905 
Administrative  Board 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

President  of  the  University 

James  Earl  Russell,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Dean  of  Teachers  College 

James  Chidester  Egbert,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Roman  Archeology  and  Epigraphy 

Director  of  the  Summer  Session 

Frederick  Paul  Keppel,  A.B. 

Secretary  of  the  University 

Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures 

Registrar  of  the  University 

FACULTY  OF  THE  SUMMER  SESSION 

Franklin  Thomas  Baker     ....     English  and  Education 

A.B..  Dickinson  College,  x88S:  A.M.,  x889;  teacher  of  G*eek, ^^T^ 
English  in  secondary  schools,  x885-92;   student  at  Harvard  ^v^ty^xS^m 
structor  in  English  and  mathematics,  Horace  Mann  School,  1892-93,   professor 
English  language  and  literature,  Teachers  College,  1893- 

^  .       Chemistry 

Hal  Truman  Beans 

B.S.,  University  of  Nebraska,  x899;  A.M.,  x9oo;  PhJ>  Columbia  «• 
I9o4;  instructor  in  chemistry  (organic),  University  of  *^  *£~^^^ 
fellow  in  chemistry  (organic),  Columbia  University,  x9o2-o3.  tutor  xn  analytical 
chemistry,  1903- 

Charles  Peter  Berkey '    ,    ^°f 

B.S.,  University  of  Minnesota,  x892;  M.S.,  x893;  Ph.D.  x897;  scho  a, '  m  de- 
nartment  of  geology  and  mineralogy,  University  of  Minnesota,  x892-3.  **™*£ 
TrnTneralogy,  x^Uos;  instructor  in  field  geology '  -"— ^ty 
Minnesota  School  of  Mines,  x898-x9oo;  tutor  in  geology  Columbia  University 
f;3  field  assistant,  Minnesota  Geological  and  Natural  *^  S**ve*j*M . 
field  geologist,  Geological  Survey  of  Wisconsin,  x896;  correspond  ng  :  *«e1»ry 
Minnesota  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  x896-i9o2;  vice-president.  1903.  «iem 
btr  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  National 
Geographic  Society;  fellow  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America 


Maurice  Alpheus  Bigelow Nature  Study 

B^S.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  l894;  MS..  Northwestern  University,  ,896; 
Ph.D.  Harvard  University,  iqoi;  instructor  in  biology,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, 18Q4-95;  fellow  and  assistant  in  zoology,  Northwestern  University  i8o«;-o6- 
instructor,  x896-98;  Columbia  University,  assistant  in  zoology,  Radcliffe  Co  lege* 
l898-99;  instructor,  Teachers  College,  1899-1903;  adjunct  professor,  ,903-'. 
fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences;  member  of  the  American  Morpho-' 
logical  bociety,  and  the  American  Society  of  Naturalists 

Cheshire  Lowton  Boone    .         .         .         .     •    .    Manual  Training 

Teachers  College  diploma,  I9oo;  student  N.  Y.  State  School  of  Clay-WorW 
and  Ceramics,  Alfred  University,  x9o4;  director  of  drawing  and  industrial  art  in 
primary  grades,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  i9oo- 

George  Willis  Botsford        .  H'  t 

A.B.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1884;  A.M.,  ^89;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 
1891;  professor  of  Greek,  Kalamazoo  College,  1886-90;  Bethany  College  1891- 
i89S;  instructor  in  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  Harvard  University  !895- 
1901;  instructor  in  ancient  history,  Columbia  University,  i9o2-o5;  adjunct 
professor,  i9os- 

Elizabeth  Burchenal Physical  Education 

B.L.,  Earlham  College,  1896;  graduate,  Sargent  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 
1898;  assistant  m  physical  education,  Horace  Mann  School,  i902- 

Russell  Burton-Opitz Physiology 

M.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1895:  S.B.,  i897;  S.M.,  tSgS;  graduate  student, 
University  of  Vienna,  1898;  Voluntar-assistant  in  physiology,  University  of  Bres- 
lau,  1898-99;  assistant  in  physiology,  1 899-1 901 ;  investigator,  Marine  Biological 
Station  of  Naples,  1901;  assistant  in  physiology,  Harvard  University  1901-02- 
assistant  demonstrator  of  physiology,  Columbia  University,  1902-03;  instructor,' 
1903-04;  adjunct  professor,  1904-;  member  of  the  American  Physiological  Society,' 
the  Society  for  Experimental  Medicine  and  Biology,  and  the  American  Society 
of  Naturalists;  fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 

Armour  Caldwell English 

A.B.,  Columbia  University,  1002;  graduate  student,  Harvard  University, 
i902-03;  assistant  in  English,  Columbia  University,  1903- 

Victor  John  Chambers Chemistry 

B.S.,  University  of  Rochester,  1895;  Ph.D  ,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1901; 
science  teacher,  Geneva  High  School,  189S-98;  graduate  student,  Johns  Hopkins' 
University,  i898-i9oi;  assistant  in  laboratory  of  general  chemistry,  i899-i9oi; 
tutor  in  organic  chemistry,  Columbia  University,  1001- 

John  Alfred  Davis Physical  Education 

Instructor,  High  School,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  1901-02;  assistant,  Harvard  Summer 
School,  1002;  instructor,  Rosemary  Hall,  1903-;  assistant,  Columbia  University 
Gymnasium,  i9o3- 

James  Chidester  Egbert Latin 

A.B.,  Columbia  University,  1881;  A.M  .  1882;  Ph.D  ,  1884;  university  fellow  in 
classical  philology,  1882-85;  assistant  in  Greek,  1885-87;  tutor  in  Latin,  i888-9i; 
student  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  1891;  instructor  in  Latin,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, i89i-95;  adjunct  professor  of  Latin,  i895-i9oo;  professor  of  Roman 
archaeology  and  epigraphy,  i9oo-;  director  of  Summer  Session,  1902-,  professor 
of  the  Latin  language  and  literature  at  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in 
Rome,  1903-04;  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Jersey  City,  1898-1903 


Charles  Hubert  Farnsworth Music 

Musical  student,  Boston  and  Worcester;  organist  and  teacher  of  piano,  organ,  and 
harmonv.  Worcester,  1876-88;  student  of  school  music  in  England  1894;  in- 
structor in  music,  Colorado  State  University  and  Preparatory  School ;  supervi- 
sor of  music,  and  conductor  of  choral  society  and  orchestra,  public  schools  1889- 
1900;  instructor  in  music,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1900-01 ;  adjunct 
professor,  1901- 

ttt  T?T  m,  »,r  .       Mathematics 

William  Findlay       ....  • 

AB  McMaster  University,  1896;  A.M.,  1898;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago, 
1901-  fellow  in  mathematics  and  physics,  McMaster  University,  1896-98;  gradu- 
ate student,  Universitv  of  Chicago.  1898-99;  fellow  in  mathematics,  1899-1901; 
tutor  in  mathematics,  Columbia  University,  1901-;  assistant  secretary  of  the 
American  Mathematical  Society 

Franklin  Henry  Giddings Sociology 

AB.,  Union  College,  !877;  A.M.,  1889;  Ph.D.,  1897;  LL.D..  Oberlin  College. 
1900-  lecturer  on  political  science,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1888-89;  associate,  1889- 
91;  associate  professor,  1891-92:  professor,  1892-94;  lecturer  on  sociology, 
Columbia  University,  1890-94;  professor,  Columbia  University,  1894-;  vice- 
president,  Institut  International  de  Sociologie,  Pans,  1901 

Henry  David  Gray EnZlish 

PhB,  Colgate  University,  1897;  A.M.,  Columbia  University,  1898;  Ph.D., 
1904;  assistant  in  German  and  French,  Colgate  Academy,  1896-97;  instructor  in 
English  and  dramatic  literature,  American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts,  1900-02; 
instructor  in  English,  University  of  Texas,  1902- 

Roscoe  Guernsey        .   -     ,         .         .         -         •         •         •        Greek 

A  B  ,  Union  College,  1896;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  190 1;  university 
scholar,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1899-1900;  fellow  in  Greek,  1900-01;  in- 
structor in  Greek  and  Latin,  York  Collegiate  Institute,  Pa.,  1896-98;  instructor  in 
Latin,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1901-03;  tutor  in  Greek,  Columbia  University, 
1903- 

John  William  Hall       .         .         .     Acting  Principal  of  Speyer  School 

Diploma,  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  1890;  B.S  ,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  1901;  A.M.,  Columbia  University,  1902;  student,  University  of  Jena. 
1892-95;  fellow,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1900-01;  principal,  gram- 
mar grades  of  practice  school,  Normal,  111.,  1890-92;  assistant  principal,  Franklin 
School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1895-97;  superintendent,  training  department,  Colorado 
State  Normal  School,  1898-1900;  teacher  of  psychology,  New  York  Training 
School  for  Teachers,  1901- 

William  Hallock Physics 

A.B.,  Columbia  University,  1879;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wurzburg,  1881;  Phar  D., 
honoris  causa,  National  College  of  Pharmacy,  1892;  assistant  in  physics.  University 
of  Wurzburg,  1880-82;  physicist,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  1882-91;  professor  of 
physics,  Corcoran  Scientific  School,  1884-86;  professor  of  chemistry  and  toxicology. 
National  College  of  Pharmacy,  1889-92;  assistant -in-charge  of  the  Astrophysical 
Observatory  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  1891-92;  adjunct  professor  of  physics, 
Columbia  University,  1892-1902;  professor,  1902- 

William  Addison  Hervey German 

A.B..  Columbia  University,  1893;  A.M.,  1894;  fellow  in  German,  1894-95; 
student  at  University  of  Leipzig,  1896;  tutor  in  German.  Columbia  University, 
1896-1900;  instructor  in  German,  1900-1904;  adjunct  professor,  1904-;  member 
of  the  Modern  Language  Association,  and  the  American  Dialect  Society 


Herman  Horrell  Horne      ....  .       Education 

A.B.,  and  A.M.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1895;  A.M.,  Harvard  University 
1897;  Ph.D.,  1899;  instructor  in  modern  languages,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
1894-96;  student  in  Harvard  University,  1896-99;  instructor  in  philosophy,  Dart- 
mouth College,  1899-1900;  assistant  professor  of  philosophy  and  pedagogy,  Dart- 
mouth College,   1900-;    member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Association 

Abraham  Valentine  Williams  Jackson     ....     English 

A.B.,  Columbia  University,  1883,  A.M.,  1884,  L.H.D.,  1885,  Ph.D.,  1886;  prize 
fellow  in  letters,  1883-86;  assistant  in  English  and  instructor  in  Zend,  1886; 
student  at  the  University  of  Halle,  1887-89;  instructor  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  the 
Iranian  languages,  Columbia  University,  1889-91;  adjunct-professor  of  the  English 
language  and  literature,  1891-95;  professor  of  Indo-Iranian  languages,  1895- 

Alvin  Saunders  Johnson Economics 

A.B.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1897;  A.M.,  1898;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University, 
1903;  teaching  fellow  in  Greek,  University  of  Nebraska,  1897-98;  fellow  in  eco- 
nomics, Columbia  University,  1900-01;  reader  in  economics,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
1901-02;  tutor  in  economics,  Columbia  University,  1902-1904;   instructor,  1904- 

Daniel  Jordan  ....  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures 

B.  es  S.,  University  of  Dijon,  1888;    B.Pd.,  University  of   the   State  of   New 

York,  1893;   university  scholar,  Columbia  University,  1895-96;   assistant  in  the 

Romance  languages  and  literatures,  1898-99;  lecturer,  1 899-1 900;   tutor,  1900-03; 

instructor,  1903- 

Cavalier  Hargrave  Jouet Chemistry 

Ph.B.,  Columbia  University,  1882;  Ph.D.,  1894;  practising  analytical  chem- 
ist, 1882-97;  instructor  in  analytical  chemistry,  Newark  Technical  School,  1897- 
99;  assistant  in  analytical  chemistry,  Columbia  University,  1898-1900;  lecturer, 
1900-01;  tutor,  1901- 

Edward  Kasner Mathematics 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1896;  A.M.,  Columbia  University,  1897; 
Ph.D.,  1899;  university  fellow  in  mathematics,  1897-1900;  student  at  University 
of  Gottingen,  1899-1900;  tutor  in  mathematics,  Columbia  University,  1900-;  reader 
in  mathematics,  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  1901-02;  member  of  the 
American  Mathematical  Society;  member  of  the  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Mathematics  in  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland;  associate  editor,  Transactions 
of  the  American  Mathematical  Society 

Clara  Barbara  Kirchwey      .         .         .         .         .         .      Geography 

Diploma,  Albany  Training  School,  1887;  teacher  in  elementary  schools,  1887- 
96;  instructor,  Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  1896-98;  higher  diploma,  Teachers 
College,  1900;  teacher  of  geography,  Horace  Mann  School,  and  assistant,  Teachers 
College,  1900-02;   tutor,  1902- 

George  Herbert  Ling       ......       Mathematics 

B.A.,  University  of  Toronto,  1893;  A.M.,  Columbia  University,  1894;  Ph.D., 
1896;  university  fellow  in  mathematics,  1893-95;  student  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  summer,  1894;  assistant  in  mathematics,  Columbia  University,  1895-96; 
instructor  in  mathematics,  We sleyan  University,  1896-1901;  in  charge  of  mathe- 
matics, University  of  Cincinnati,  summer  session,  1900;  tutor  in  mathematics, 
Columbia  University,  1901-04;  instructor,  1905-;  member  of  the  American 
Mathematical  Society  and  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science 


Louis  Auguste  Loiseaux        .        Romance  Languages  and  Literatures 

Certificat  d'etudes  primaires  superieures,  Academie  de  Dijon,  1887;  brevet 
d 'institutes,  1887;  B.  es  S.,  University  of  Dijon,  1894;  instructor  in  French, 
Cornell  University,  1891-92;  tutor  in  the  Romance  languages  and  literatures,  Co- 
lumbia University,  1892-1900;  instructor,  1900-1904;  adjunct  professor,  1904-. 
member  of  the  Modern  Language  Association 

James  Maclay Mathematics 

C  E  Columbia  University,  1888;  Ph.D.,  1899;  fellow  in  mathematics,  1888- 
0i  •  tutor  in  mathematics,  t89i-9S;  student  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  189S-97; 
instructor  in  mathematics,  Columbia  University,  1 895-1901;  adjunct  professor. 
1901-1904;  professor,  1905 1  member  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society  and  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 

Nelson  Glenn  McCrea        ....••        Latm 

A.B.,  Columbia  University,  188s;  A.M.,  1886;  Ph.D.,  1888;  university  fellow 
in  classical  philology.  1885-88;  tutorial  fellow  in  Latin,  1888-89;  student  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  1894;  tutor  in  Latin,  Columbia  University,  1889-95:  in- 
structor in  Latin,  1895-1900;  adjunct  professor.  1900-03;  professor,  1903- 

Laurin  Hovey  Martin Manual  Training 

Cowles  Art  School,  1894-97;  Birmingham  Technical  School  of  Art,  1897-99; 
student  with  Alexander  Fisher,  London,  1902 

Ralph  Edward  Mayer    ...  .    Mechanical  Drawing 

C.E.,  Columbia  University,  1879;  assistant  in  mechanical  drawing,  1882-189*  I 
instructor,  1 890-1903;  adjunct  professor,  1903- 

George  Louis  Meylan      ...  •      Physical  Education 

M  D  ,  New  York  University,  1896;  B.S.,  Harvard  University,  1902;  A.M  Co- 
lumbia University,  1904;  diploma,  International  Training  School,  Springfield, 
Mass-  1903;  instructor,  Harvard  University  Summer  School,  1 899-1 903;  in- 
structor Sargent  Normal  School,  1902-03;  adjunct  professor  of  physical  edu- 
cation and  medical  director  of  the  Gymnasium,  Columbia  University  1903-: 
president  of  the  Boston  Physical  Education  Society,  ^7^  *ZT7™ 
the  American  Physical  Education  Association;  president  Society  of  College  Gym- 
nasium Directors;  member  of  the  American  Society  for  Research  m  Physical 
Education,  and  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 

Edmund  Howd  Miller Chemistry 

Ph  B.,  Columbia  University.  1891;  AM,  1892;  Ph.D  ,  1894;  assistant  m  assay- 
ing 1891-94;  tutor  in  analytical  chemistry  and  assaying.  1S94-97;  instructor. 
1897-1901 :  instructor  in  charge  of  quantitative  analysis  and  assaying.  1809-1901 : 
adjunct  professor  of  analytical  chemistry  and  assaying,  ioox-1904;  professor  of 
analytical  chemistry,  1904- 

~         ,,                                                                                          .         Education 
Paul  Monroe        

B  S.,  Franklin  College.  1890;  M  S  ,  1895;  Ph  D  ,  University  of  Chicago,  1807: 
principal  secondary  schools,  :890-94;  senior  fellow  in  sociology  University  of 
Chicago.  189S-97:  instructor  in  history,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
X897-99;  adjunct  professor  of  the  history  of  education  1899-1902;  professor. 
1902-  department  editor.  The  International  Encyclopedia;  department  editor. 
The  International  Year  Book,  1901-.  author  of  Source  Book  of  the  History  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  Greek  and  Roman  Period 
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William  Pepperrell  Montague Philosophy 

A  B,  Harvard  University,  1896;  A.M.,  1897;  Ph.D.,  1898;  decent  and  assistant 
in  philosophy,  1898-99;  instructor  in  philosophy,  University  of  California  1890- 
1903;  lecturer  in  philosophy,  Columbia  University,  1903-04;  tutor,  1904-;  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Philosophical  Association 

William  Albert  Nitze  .  .  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures 
A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1894;  Ph.D.,  1899;  university  scholar,  1894-96- 
fellow  in  Romance  languages,  1897-98;  fellow  by  courtesy,  1898-99;  lecturer  in 
the  Romance  languages  and  literatures,  Columbia  University,  1 899-1 901;  tutor 
1901-1903;  associate  professor  of  Romance  languages,  Amherst  College,  1903- 
member  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America 

William  Horace  Noyes Manual  Training 

A.B.,  Amherst  College,  1884;  teacher  in  government  and  private  schools,  Japan, 
1888-96;  student,  Chicago  University,  1897;  social  settlement  worker,  Chicago.' 
1897-99;  Pupil  teacher,  Chicago  Normal  School,  1899;  student,  Teachers  College 
1900;  director  of  manual  training,  Columbus,  Ga.,  1900-01;  graduate  of  Teachers 
College,  1902;  director  of  manual  training,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  1902-03;  instructor 
in  manual  training,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1903- 

Walter  Bowers  Pillsbury Psychology 

A.B.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1892;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  !896;  assistant 
m  psychology,  Cornell  University,  1895-97;  instructor  in  psychology,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  1897-1900;  assistant  professor  of  philosophy  and  director  of 
the  Psychological  Laboratory,  University  of  Michigan,  1900- 

Arthur  Frank  Joseph  Remy German 

A.B.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1890;  A.M.,  Columbia  University,  1897- 
Ph.D.,  1901 ;  tutor  in  Greek  and  Latin,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1891-94; 
scholar  in  comparative  philology,  Columbia  University,  1896-98;  fellow,  1898-99' 
assistant  in  Germanic  philology,  1899-1900;  tutor  in  German,  1900-03;  instructor 
1903-;  member  of  the  Modern  Language  Association 

William  R.  Shepherd History 

_  A.B.,  Columbia  University,  1893;  A.M.,  1894;  Ph.D.,  t896;  university  fellow 
in  American  history,  1893-95;  teacher  in  secondary  school,  1895-96;  prize 
lecturer  in  history,  Columbia  University,  1896-98;  lecturer,  1898-1900;  tutor. 
1900-02;  instructor,  1902-05;  student  at  the  Universities  of  Berlin  and  Madrid, 
1902-03;  adjunct  professor,  1905- 

Henry  Clapp  Sherman Chemistry 

B.S.,  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  1893:  A.M.,  Columbia  University,  1896 
Ph.D.,  1897;  assistant  in  chemistry,  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  1893-95 
university  fellow  in  chemistry,  Columbia  University,  1895-97:  assistant,  1897-98 
assistant  in  nutrition  investigations.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  1898-99 
lecturer  in  chemistry,  Columbia  University,  1899-1901;  instructor,  1901-;  instruc- 
tor, Wesleyan  University  Summer  School,  1902 

William  Skarstrom Physical  Education 

M.D.,  Harvard  University,  1901;  graduate,  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnas- 
tics, 1895;  physical  director,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,  1892-93;  Chau- 
tauqua Summer  School,  1894  and  1898;  Wilson  and  Kellogg's  School,  1892-93; 
Groton  School,  Mass.,  1897-1899;  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1899- 
1903;  instructor,  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics,  1899-1903;  instructor  in 
physical  education,  Columbia  University,  1903- 


Henry  Dike  Sleeper Music 

Harvard  University,  1885-1887;  Hartford  Theological  Seminary  (specializing 
in  music),  1 S88-1 89 1 ;  instructor  in  music,  Beloit  College,  1891-1894;  Georgetown 
College,  Kentucky,  1S94-95;  University  of  Wisconsin,  1895-98;  Smith  College, 
1 898-;  associate  professor,  1903;  professor,  1904-;  fellow  of  the  American  Guild 
of  Organists 

Edward  Lawrence  Stevens Education 

A.B.,  Hamilton  College,  1890;  A.M.,  1893;  teacher  in  elementary  schools,  1886- 
87;  principal  of  high  school,  Chateaugay,  N.  Y.,  1890-95;  superintendent  of 
schools,  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  1895-97 ;  instructor  in  mathematics,  State  Normal  School, 
Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  1897-98;  superintendent  of  schools,  Borough  of  Queens,  New 
York  City,  1898-1902;  associate  city  superintendent  of  schools,  New  York  City, 
1902- 

Henry  Suzzallo Education 

Diploma,  State  Normal  School,  San  Jose,  Cal.,  1895;  A.B.,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr., 
University,  1899;  graduate  scholar,  Teachers  College,  1901-02;  Master's  Diploma, 
Teachers  College,  and  A.M.,  Columbia  University,  1902;  fellow,  Teachers  College, 
1903-04;  principal,  elementary  schools,  1898-1901;  assistant  in  education,  Stan- 
ford University,  and  instructor  and  principal  of  primary  practice  schools,  State 
Normal  School,  San  Francisco,  1902-03;  deputy  superintendent  of  schools,  San 
Francisco,  1903-04;  instructor  in  education,  Stanford  University,  1903-04;  assist- 
ant professor,  1904-;  lecturer  in  elementary  education,  Teachers  College,  1904- 

Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr German 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1895;  A.M.,  Columbia  University,  1898; 
M.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1899;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,  1901; 
scholar  in  German,  1897-98;  fellow,  1898-99;  student  at  University  of  Leipzig, 
1899-1900;  tutor  in  German,  Columbia  University,  1900-02;  instructor,  1902-04; 
adjunct  professor,  1904-;  Registrar  of  the  University,  1902-;  secretary,  Columbia 
University  Quarterly,  1900-;  editor,  English-American  bibliography,  Goethe 
Jahrbiich;  member  of  the  Goethe  Gesellschaft  and  the  Modern  Language  Asso- 
ciation 

Rudolf  Tombo,  Sr German 

Testimonium  maturitatis,  Gymnasium  zum  heiligen  Kreuz,  Dresden,  1865;  stu- 
dent at  University  of  Leipzig,  1865-68;  Facultas  docendi,  Berlin,  1869;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Rostock,  1870;  tutor  in  German,  Columbia  University,  1898- 

William  Peterfield  Trent English 

M.A.,  University  of  Virginia,  1884;  LL.D.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1899;  post- 
graduate student  in  history  and  politics,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1887-88; 
professor  of  English  and  history,  University  of  the  South,  1888-1900;  dean  of 
the  Academic  Department,  1893-1900;  professor  of  English  literature,  Columbia 
University,  1900- 

Frank  Leo  Tufts Physics 

B.  S.,  Antioch  College,  1891;  A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1894;  AM.,  Columbia 
University,  1896;  Ph.D  ,  1897;  instructor  in  science,  Antioch  College.  1891-93; 
professor  of  physics  and  chemistry,  1894-95;  fellow  in  physics,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, 1895-97;  assistant  in  physics,  1897-98;  tutor,  1 898-1903;  instructor,  1903- 
05;    adjunct  professor,    1905-;    John  Tyndall  fellow,  1903-04 


IO 

Hermann  T.  Vulte       ......       Domestic  Science 

Ph.B.,  Columbia  University,  1881;  Ph.D.,  1885;  assistant  in  chemistry  1891- 
93;  tutor,  1893-97;  instructor,  1S97-1904;  adjunct  professor  of  domestic  science 
1904- 

AdaWatterson Nature  Study 

A.B.,  Columbia  University,  1898;  A.M.,  1900;  assistant  in  botany  and  zoology 
1899-1902;   tutor,  Teachers  College,  1902- 

Charles  William  Weick Manual  Training 

B.S.,  Ohio  State  University,  1898;  student,  Cornell  University,  summer  1898- 
foreman  in  pattern  shop,  Buffalo  Forge  Company,  1881-88;  Johnson  Steel  Com- 
pany, 1888-90;  draftsman,  Buffalo  Forge  Company,  1890-92;  chief  draftsman 
and  designer,  Homer  Machine  Company,  1892-93;  instructor  in  carpentry,  pattern 
making,  and  founding,  Ohio  State  University,  1893-99;  instructor,  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  1899- 

Lucy  Hess  Weiser Manual  Training 

Teachers  College  diploma,  1895;  instructor  in  public  schools,  East  Orange,  N.  J., 
1899-1900;  instructor  in  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1900-02 ;  instructor 
in  Horace  Mann  School,  1895-99,  1902- 

Chauncey  Wetmore  Wells English 

A.B.,  Yale  University,  1896;  assistant  in  rhetoric,  1896-97;  instructor,  1897- 
1901;   assistant  professor  of  English  composition,  University  of  California,  190 1- 

Frederick  James  Eugene  Woodbridge       .         .         .       Philosophy 

A.B.,  Amherst  College,  1889;  A.M.,  1898;  LL-D.,  1903;  student  at  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  1889-92;  fellow  of  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary  and  student  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  1892-94;  instructor  in  philosophy, 
University  of  Minnesota,  1894-95;  professor  of  philosophy  and  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  philosophy  and  psychology,  1895-1902;  professor  of  philosophy, 
Columbia  University,  1902-;  member  and  president  (1902)  of  the  Western  Philo- 
sophical Association;  member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Association;  fellow 
of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences;  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Philosophy, 
Psychology  and  Scientific  Methods 

Robert  Sessions  Woodworth Psychology 

A.B.,  Amherst  College,  1891;  A.B.,  Harvard  University.  1896:  A.M.,  1897; 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,  1899:  assistant  principal,  Watertown  (N.  Y.)  High 
School,  1891-93.  instructor  in  mathematics,  Washburn  College,  Topeka,  Kan.. 
1893-95:  assistant  in  physiology,  Harvard  Medical  School,  1897-98;  instructor  in 
physiology,  University  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  1899-1902:  demon- 
strator of  physiology,  University  of  Liverpool,  1902-03:  instructor  in  psychology, 
Columbia  University,  1903-05.  adjunct  professor,  1905- 

George  Kriehn        ....        Lecturer  on  the  History  of  Art 

A.B.,  William  Jewell  College,  1887;   Ph.D.,  University  of  Strassburg,  1892;  in- 
structor in  history,   Johns  Hopkins  University,    1892-94;   assistant  professor  of 
art  history,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.,  University,  1894-98.  art  editor,  New  International 
Cyclopedia,  1902-04 
(58) 
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Assistants 
Benjamin  Richard  Andrews  .         .  In  Charge  of  Excursions 

A.B.,  Cornell  University,  igox;  A.M.,  Cornell  University,  1903;  Principal  Ele- 
mentary School,  1S96-97;  Supervisor  Educational  Museum,  Teachers  College, 
igo3_     ;  Teaching  Fellow,  Teachers  College,  1904-05 

tj      XTT,0  .       Physical  Education 

Shirley  Barnes       .  .         .         .  / 

Diploma,  Sargent  Normal  School  of  Physical  Training,  I9o3;  instructor  Hartley 
House  and  West  Side  Neighborhood  House,  1903-.  instructor,  Extension  Teachmg, 
Columbia  University,  1904- 

Emma  Howells  Burchenal      .         .  •      Physical  Education 

Ida  Catherine  Carter 

L.B.,  Western  Reserve  University,  1900;  A.M.,  1902 

Melville  Fuller  Coolbaugh Chemistry 

B.S.,  Colorado  College,  1902;  instructor  in  chemistry,  Colorado  College,  1902-04 

Jean  Marius  Gelas         .         .         .         •         •         •         •  enctng 

Moniteur,  Ecole  de  Joint- Ville-le -Pont,  Paris,  1899-1901:  instructor,  Phillips 
Andover  Academy  and  Milton  Academy,  1902-;  instructor,  Boston  Normal ^Schoo 
of  Gymnastics,  St.  Paul's  School,  and  International  Young  Men  s  Christian  Asso- 
ciation Training  School,  1903- 

Clarence  Everett  Gordon Geology 

B  S  ,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  1901 ;  B.S.,  Boston  University,  1903 1 
science  instructor,  Cushing  Academy.  Ashburnham,  Mass.,  1901-04;  scholar  m 
geology,  Columbia  University,  1 904-0 5 

Charles  Holroyd Swimming 

Instructor  in  Swimming,  Yorkshire,  England,  1877-82;  Lancashire,  1885-88; 
National  Swimming  Association,  Philadelphia.  1892-97;  instructor  m  swimming, 
Columbia  University  Gymnasium,  1898- 

T  .        Mathematics 

Joseph  Lipke     

Jessie  Corinne  Pond Manual  Training 

Teachers  College  diploma,  1893;  principal,  Randolph  and  Pond  School,  1893- 

George  Payn  Quackenbos English 

A.B.,  Columbia  University,  1900-;  A.M.,  1901;  tutor  in  Latin,  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  1902- 

Dudley  Billings  Reid Physical  Education 

A  B  Oberlin  1903;  instructor  Oberlin  Academy  and  assistant  in  Men's  Gym- 
nasium, Oberlin  College.  I9o3-o4;   assistant,  Columbia  University,  1904- 

Henry  Alford  Ruger ■    Psychology 

AB  ,  Beloit  College,  1895;  educational  director,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Omaha,  1895-96; 
principal  Port  Byron  Academy  (111.),  1896-1900;  graduate  student,  University  of 
Chicago,  1900-01;  fellow  in  philosophy,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1901-03;  assist- 
ant in  psychology,  Columbia  University,  1903-04 
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George  Drayton  Strayer 


Education 


A  B  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1903;  scholar,  Teachers  College,  1903-04- 
and  fellow,  1904-05;  teacher  in  elementary  school,  1893-06;  teacher  in  secondary 
school,  1 898-1901;  instructor  in  elementary  education,  Teachers  College,  1905- 

Edwin  Bennett  Wheeler    ...  Ph     ' 

N1S;,  !f *S°iri  ftatG  University'  l8W'  instructor  in  physics,  Missouri  State 
Normal  School,  7899-1901;  instructor  in  physics,  Union  College.  1901-03-  assist- 
ant in  physics,  Columbia  University,  1903-  *••»« 

Roland  Hugh  Williams 

B.S.,  Wesleyan  University,   18 
of  science  in  secondary  schools,  1 


;    A.M. 
5-1904 


Chemistry 
Columbia  University,   1904;    teacher 


Gertrude  L.  Wolff  t    ±- 

Latin 
A  B    Columbia  University,  1896:  instructor  in  Latin,  Park  Avenue  School,  New 
iork,  1096— 

(18) 


Introductory 


The  sixth  Summer  Session  of  Columbia  University  will  open  on 
Thursday,  July  6,  1905,  and  continue  until  Thursday,  August  17, 
inclusive.  No  stated  exercises  are  held  on  Saturday,  although  in 
some  cases  laboratories  will  be  open  on  that  day. 

Courses  will  be  offered  as  follows : 


Chemistry 

.     8 

Mathematics 

8 

Domestic  Science    . 

2 

Mechanical  Drawing 

4 

Economics 

2 

Music     .... 

4 

Education 

.    11 

Nature  Study 

1 

English 

.     8 

Philosophy     . 

4 

Geography 

2 

Physical  Education 

11 

Geology 

•     3 

Physics 

8 

German 

,    11 

Physiology     . 

4 

Greek     . 

■     3 

Psychology     . 

5 

History 

•      4 

Romance  Languages 

9 

Latin 

4 

Sociology 

2 

Manual  Train- 

ing   . 

•      5 

Each  course  will  consist  of  a  minimum  of  30  lectures  or  other  ex- 
ercises, or  their  equivalent  in  laboratory  or  field  work.  For  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  scope  of  each  course  see  pages  27-58. 

The  courses  are  designed  primarily  for  the  following  classes  of  men 
and  women: 

I.  Those  wishing  to  complete  their  preparation  for  the  entrance 
requirements  of  Columbia  College  and  Barnard  College  or  one  of  the 
schools  of  the  University,  or  to  some  other  college  or  professional 
school. 

II.  Candidates  for  admission  with  advanced  standing  in  one  of 
the  above,  or  students  already  matriculated  who  desire  to  shorten  the 
period  of  residence,  or  to  make  up  deficiencies. 

III.  Teachers  in  elementary  schools,  high  schools,  normal  schools, 
private  schools,  colleges  and  universities,  school  superintendents  and 
other  persons  seeking  advanced  instruction  and  opportunities  for 
research. 

In  addition  to  the  formal  courses  of  instruction,  the  attention  of 
students  is  called  to  the  system  of  daily  consultation  hours  (p.  16), 
the  privileges  of  Earl  Hall  and  of  the  Gymnasium  (pp.  21-22),  the 
special  lectures  (p.  23),  excursions  (p.  22),  and  informal  receptions. 
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In  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  University  Council  (see  p.  17) 
suitable  academic  credit  is  given  toward  Columbia  University  degrees 
and  diplomas,  normally  upon  the  basis  of  the  equiva- 
ca  emic  ience  0f  one  COurse  in  the  Summer  Session  to  a  subject 
pursued  for  one  hour  throughout  the  academic  year. 
Other  institutions  also  accept  the  certificates  for  work  done  at  the 
Summer  Session.  In  particular,  qualified  candidates  for  licenses  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  basis  of 
successful  work  in  the  Summer  Session,  may,  under  certain  conditions, 
be  exempted  in  part  from  examination  for  these  licenses.  Upon  re- 
quest, the  Director  will  send  fuller  information  upon  this  subject. 

Representatives  of  the  committees  on  admissions  of  Columbia 
College,  Barnard  College,  Teachers  College,  the  Schools  of  Applied 
Science,  and  the  graduate  faculties,  with  authority  to  give  definite 
information  with  regard  to  credits  and  to  admit  suitably  prepared 
students  to  candidacy  for  degrees  and  diplomas,  will  hold  office  hours 
on  July  3-13  (seep.  16). 

As  the  Summer  Session  is  an  integral  part  of  the  work  of  the 
University,  all  the  resources  of  the  institution  are  at  the  disposal  of 
the  students.  Later  in  this  pamphlet  will  be  found  de- 
.  scriptions  of  the  Library  (p.  18),  the  Gymnasium  (p.  21), 
of  the  Urn-  Earl  HaU  (the  students'  building)  (p.  21),  the  laboratories 
versity  ^    ig^  and  the  Speyer  School  (p.  20).     Students  of  the 

Summer  Session  enjoy  the  privileges  granted  to  University  students 
by  the  articles  of  agreement  between  the  University  and  the  Metropo- 
litan Museum  of  Art,  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and 
the  Zoological  and  Botanical  Gardens  of  the  city. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  has 
been  fixed  for  Asbury  Park  and  Ocean  Grove,  New  Jersey,  July  3  to  7, 
1905.  Members  of  the  Association  wishing  to  attend  the 
National  Summer  Session  of  Columbia  University  should  buy  the 
Educational  gpecial  reduced-rate  tickets  offered  to  members  of  the 
Association  Association  by  the  railroads,  and  deposit  their  return 
tickets  in  accordance  with  the  directions  contained  in  the  Bulletin 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  In 
this  way  it  will  be  possible  for  persons  from  a  distance  to  attend  the 
Summer  Session  of  Columbia  University  at  an  expense  for  the  round 
trip  of  the  single  fare  plus  $2  membership  fee  in  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association.  Asbury  Park  is  but  an  hour  and  a  half  from  New 
York  by  train,  and  only  a  little  longer  by  boat,  via  the  Sandy  Hook 
Route.  Full  information  regarding  railroad  and  hotel  arrangements 
for  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  may  be  had 
by  addressing  Dr.  Irwin  Shepard,  Secretary,  at  Winona,  Minnesota. 

The  completion  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Underground  Railway  brings 

the  University  into  close  touch  with  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  the 

running  time  between  the  Grand  Central  Station  and  the 

Accessibility  Columbia  University  station  at  Broadway  and  1 16th  Street 

being  but  eleven  minutes. 
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It  is  believed  that  the  total  expense  involved  in  attendance  upon  the 
Summer    Session,   including   tuition   fee,    but    excluding  CQgt 

railroad  fare,  may  readily  be  kept  below  $85.     In  no 
event  need  it  exceed  $100. 


Admission  and  Attendance 

There  will  be  no  formal  examinations  for  admission  to  the  Summer 
Session.  Students,  both  men  and  women,  will  be  admitted  to  such 
courses  as  they  are  found  qualified  by  the  respective  instructors 
to  pursue  to  advantage.  The  regular  exercises  will  begin  promptly 
on  July  6.  After  July  13  no  change  of  courses  will  be  allowed.  Stu- 
dents entering  after  that  date  will  receive  credit  for  one  half  of  the 
work  done  in  any  course.  Students  entering  after  July  20  will  re- 
ceive no  credit  whatever.  Notice  of  any  change  in  courses  must  be 
given  at  once  to  the  Registrar,  Room  109,  Library. 

The  Registrar's  office,  Room  109,  Library,  will  be  open  for  the 
registration  of  students  on  Monday,  July  3,  Wednesday,  July  5,  and 
thereafter  daily  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  and  on  Saturdays R  istration 
from  9  a.m.  to  12  o'clock  noon.     Students  will  be  per-  jfotric- 

mitted  to  attend  courses  on  July  6  and  7,  without  regis-  uiation 

tering;  but  after  July  7  admission  to  the  several  courses 
will  be  restricted  to  duly  registered  students. 

Registration  will  be  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose.  All 
fees  must  be  paid  to  the  Bursar,  Room  108,  Library,  immediately 
upon  registration.  If  the  gymnasium  fee  is  to  be  paid  by  any  student 
it  must  also  be  paid  then. 

Students  are  not  permitted  to  attend  courses  for  which  they  are  not 
properly  registered  and  no  student  may  register  for  courses  aggregating 
more  than  three  points  credit.  Students  attending  any  course  are 
required  to  do  the  full  work  of  that  course. 

Students  who  enroll  at  the  Summer  Session  register  in  Columbia 
University,  but  do  not,  necessarily,  matriculate.  A  matriculated 
student  is  one  who  has  been  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree  or 
for  a  diploma  in  teaching  by  one  of  the  properly  constituted  academic 
authorities.  The  registration  fee  of  $5  is  credited  in  lieu  of  the  ma- 
triculation fee  of  $5  in  case  a  registered  student  afterwards  complies 
with  the  requirements  for  matriculation. 

From  July  3  to  July  13,  inclusive,  representatives  of  the  committees 
on  admissions  of  the  Faculties  of  Columbia  College,  the  Schools  of 
Applied  Science,  Barnard  College,  Teachers  College,  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  University  Council  will  be  in  daily  attendance,  as 
stated  below,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  upon  the  credentials  of 
students  who  wish  to  matriculate  as  candidates  for  a  degree  or  a 
diploma : 
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For  Columbia  College: 

Professor  McCrea,  11.30-12,  Room  308,  College 
For  the  Schools  of  Applied  Science : 

Professor  E.  H.  Miller,  10-10.30,  Room  507,  Havemeyer 
For  Barnard  College: 

Professor  Cole,  10.30-11,  Room  140,  Barnard  College 
For  Teachers  College : 

Secretary  Furst,  10-12,  Room  106,  Teachers  College 
For  the  University  Council : 

Professor  Tom  bo,  10.30-11,  Room  109,  Library 

Fees 

All  fees  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  registration.  Checks  are  to  be 
drawn  to  the  order  of  Columbia  University.  (Bursar's  Office,  Room 
108,  Library.) 

1 — Registration  fee $5.00 

This  fee  must  be  paid  at  the  opening  of  the  Summer  Session,  and  will  relieve  the 
student  from  any  further  payment  for  matriculation,  in  case  he  is  admitted  after- 
#  wards  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree  or  diploma  in  teaching,  in  Col- 

Kequired         umbia  University,  including  Barnard  College  and  Teachers  College. 
Students  regularly  matriculated  in  Columbia  University,  includ- 
ing Barnard  College,  and  Teachers  College   (later  than  September   1,    1898),   or 
registered  in  a  previous  Summer  Session,  will  not  be  required  to  pay  a  registra- 
tion fee  for  the  Summer  Session.     All  other  students  must  pay  the  registration  fee. 
2 — Tuition  fee  (for  one,  two,  or  three  courses)       .         .         .       $30.00 
Students  at  the  Summer  Session  are  limited  to  courses  aggregating  3  points, 
which  is  the  maximum  credit  allowed  by  any  Faculty  of  the  University  for  work 
done  in  one  Summer  Session.     The  following  courses  are  not  included  in  this  re- 
striction- Physical  Education  sx  and  sy  (p.  52). 

Gymnasium  fee     .         .         .         .  .  .         .         .         .         $5.00 

This  fee  covers  the  use  of  the  gymnasium,  including  a  private  locker,  and  of 

the  swimming  pool.     Instruction  in  swimming  will  be  given,  if  desired,  without 

additional  charge.     The  gymnasium  fee  of  $5  must  be  paid  by  all 

Optional  students  taking  Physical  Education  S14,  si8,  sgo-i,  sx  and  sy  (see 

pp.  51-52). 

Students  already  registered  in  any  department  of  the  University,  alumni,  and 

officers  of  instruction  who  may  wish  to  make  use  of  the  gymnasium  and  swimming 

pool  during  the  Summer  Session,  without  taking  any  courses  of  instruction,  will  be 

permitted  to  do  so  on  registering  for  the  privilege  and  paying  the  gymnasium  fee 

of  $5.     This  fee  covers  the  use  of  a  locker  and  necessary  laundry  service,  but  does 

not  include  any  instruction  whatever. 

Where  laboratory  fees  are  charged,  the  fact  is  stated  in  connection 
with  the  announcement  of  the  course. 

A  deposit  of  $20,  to  cover  the  loss  on  apparatus  loaned,  must  be 
made  with  the  Bursar  by  each  student  pursuing  a  course  in  chemistry. 
From  this  amount  $3  will  be  deducted  to  reimburse  the  department 
for  the  chemicals  used  in  the  laboratory. 

Consultations 

The  several  officers  of  instruction  will  be  at  the  University  for  the 
purpose  of  consulting  with  students  on  Wednesday,  July  5,  from  10  a.m. 
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to  12  m.,  and  i  to  2  p.m.  On  and  after  Thursday,  July  6,  each  officer 
of  instruction  will  have  a  stated  hour  for  consultation  daily.  A  sche- 
dule of  these  consultation  hours  indicating  the  location  of  the  offices 
will  be  furnished  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  Room  213,  Library, 
and  will  be  posted  on  the  various  bulletin  boards  throughout  the 
University. 

Examinations 

Stated  examinations  will  be  held  in  the  several  courses  at  the  close 
of  the  Summer  Session  on  Thursday,  August  17.  On  the  basis  of 
these  examinations,  certificates  will  be  issued,  which  certificates,  signed 
by  the  President  of  the  University,  together  with  the  corresponding 
records  in  the  office  of  the  Registrar,  will  become  part  of  the  regular 
academic  record  of  each  student.  Students  who  do  not  offer  them- 
selves for  examination,  or  who  fail  in  the  examination  in  any  course, 
will  receive,  on  application,  certificates  of  attendance  merely.  All 
certificates  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  the  home  address  given  by  the 
student  at  the  time  of  registration. 

Academic  Credit 

Students  desiring  to  obtain  credit  toward  any  of  the  degrees  or 
diplomas  conferred  by  the  University,  are  required  to  matriculate 
under  the  appropriate  Faculty;  for  the  higher  degrees  under  either 
the  Faculty  of  Political  Science,  Philosophy,  or  Pure  Science;  for 
the  A.B.  degree  at  Columbia  College  for  men,  or  at  Barnard  College 
for  women;  for  B.S.  in  chemistry  and  the  engineering  degrees,  with 
the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science;  for  B.S.  in  architecture,  with  the 
Department  of  Architecture;  for  B.S.  in  education,  and  diplomas 
in  teaching,  with  Teachers  College. 

For  representatives  of  the  admission  committees  see  p.  16. 

The  following  regulations  have  been  adopted  by  the  University 
Council : 

Summer  Session  courses  may  be  counted  toward  the  requirements  of  residence 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  provided  that  every  course  so  counted  shall  be: 
(a)  equivalent  to  a  corresponding  course  in  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science, 

Faculty  of  Philosophy,  or  Faculty  of  Pure  Science ; 
(6)  given  not  less  than  two  hours  a  day  during  a  session — it  being  understood 
that  the  two  hours  here  required  may  be  made  up  in  two  one-hour  courses 
which  are  closely  allied  and  given  as  one  course ; 
(c)  approved  in  advance  of  its  announcement  by  the  University  Council ; 
and  provided,  further,  that  a  student  may  take  not  more  than  one  such  course 
during  a  session,  and  that  the  final  examinations  in  all  subjects  for  the  degree 
shall  be  held  only  on  the  fulfilment  of  all  requirements  of  residence. 

Students  who  devote  unusual  time  to  laboratory  exercises  may  make 
application  to  the  appropriate  Faculty  for  additional  credit  because  of 
such  work. 
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Students  desiring  credit  must  matriculate  between  July  3  and  13 
For  names  and  office  hours  of  representatives  of  the  Committees  on 
Admissions  see  p.  16. 

Library,  Laboratories,  and  Experimental  School 

The  library  of  the  University,  containing  over  360,000  bound  vol- 
umes, will  be  open  each  week-day  from  8.30  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  The  Bry- 
Universitv  S°n  Librar^'  at  Teacners  College,  consisting  of  over  27,000 
Library  volumes,  mainly  on  education  and  allied  subjects,  will  be 

open  each  week-day  from  8.30  a.m.  to  6.45  p.m.,  except 
Saturday;  Saturday  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Students  will  enjoy  full 
library  privileges,  including  the  right  to  withdraw  books  subject  to 
the  regulations  of  the  library. 

A  reference  library  of  some  3,000  volumes  will  be  open  to  stu- 
dents of  history  during  the  Summer  Session.  This  contains  from 
one  to  ten  duplicates  of  all  the  more  important  historical  works  in 
English  in  the  University  Library,  relating  to  the  various  fields  of 
ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern  European,  English,  and  American  his- 
tory. Historical  atlases  are  also  available,  and  several  of  the  great 
cooperative  European  histories,  for  example,  the  Oncken  series,  the 
Histoire  Generate,  and  the  new  Histoire  de  France.  The  Historical 
Reading  Room  will  be  found  in  University  Hall,  east  entrance. 

A  reference  library  of  1,000  volumes,  including  the  most  important 
subsidia  for  the  critical  study  of  the  Germanic  languages  and  literatures 
— dictionaries,  bibliographies,  biographies,  histories  of  literature,  and 
the  like — and  independent  of  the  main  collection  in  the  University 
Library,  has  been  purchased  with  funds  contributed  for  this  purpose 
by  friends  of  the  department.  This  library  has  been  placed  where  it 
may  be  used  in  direct  connection  with  the  work  of  the  department  in 
University  Hall,  in  a  room  adjacent  to  the  main  lecture-room  and  the 
offices  of  the  department,  and  is  readily  accessible  to  students  who 
desire  to  use  it. 

The  facilities  at  the  command  of  the  students  for  laboratory  work 
both  in  the  elementary  and  advanced  courses  of  instruction  and  in 
independent  research  are  practically  unlimited.  The  entire  area  of  the 
laboratories  open  to  Summer  Session  students  is  50,000  sq.  ft.,  and  the 
value  of  the  equipment  is  approximately  $90,000.  A  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  equipment  in  each  of  the  departments  offering  laboratory 
courses  is  as  follows : 

During  the  Summer  Session,  the  entire  third  floor  of  Havemeyer 
Hall  is  thrown  open.  This  includes  the  laboratories  of  general 
Chemistry  chemistry'  qualitative  analysis,  and  quantitative  analysis, 
y  which  can  accommodate  over  two  hundred  students  at 
one  time,  also  the  special  rooms  devoted  to  gas  analysis,  water  analysis, 
electrolytic  analysis,  and  calorimetry. 

The  entire  facilities  of  the  organic  laboratory,  on  the  second  floor, 
including  rooms  for  combustions,  heating  under  pressure,  etc.,  with 
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large  desks  for  forty  students  are  available.     An  unusually  ample 
space  is  thus  provided  for  each  student. 

The  chemical  museum  and  the  chemical  library,  on  the  first  floor, 
are  open  throughout  the  day. 

The  geographical  laboratory  of  Teachers  College  is  a  large,  well- 
lighted  room  accommodating  thirty  students  at  the  tables.  It  is 
equipped  with  a  well   selected   series  of  maps,    models,    G  hy 

lantern  slides,  and  apparatus  for  teaching  general  geog- 
raphy and  the  regional  geography  of  the  United  States.  A  win- 
dow shelter  contains  all  the  necessary  instruments  for  carrying  on 
a  study  of  the  weather.  This  equipment  has  been  selected  especially 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  needs  of  teachers  and  will  be  used  con- 
stantly in  all  lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

The  equipment  in  the  Department  of  Geology  is  as  follows: 

Room  402  Schermerhorn,  Laboratory  of  petrography  and  inorganic 
geology.  Exceptionally  rich  collections  of  rock,  thin  sections,  and  petro- 
graphic  microscopes.  Room  101  Schermerhorn,  labora-  Geology 
tory  of  palaeontology  and  stratigraphic  geology.  Large 
and  systematic  collections  of  fossils,  charts,  and  books,  well  adapted 
for  advanced  and  elementary  instruction.  Room  104  Schermerhorn, 
research  laboratory  for  advanced  students  preparing  theses  and  dis- 
sertations, and  for  officers. 

The  completeness  of  the  equipment  of  the  Department  of  Manual 
Training,  together  with  its  collections  of  material,  offers  opportunities 
to  intending  teachers  of  manual  training  that  are  exceptional  in  many 

respects. 

The  department  occupies  three  floors  of  the  Macy  Manual  Arts 
Building.  The  machinery,  tools,  apparatus,  and  furniture  constitut- 
ing the  equipment  have  been  selected  with  great  care,  or  Manual 
designed  especially  for  the  purpose.  The  departmental  Training 
library  contains  many  books,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  pho- 
tographs, and  reports  of  great  service  to  students  of  manual  training^ 
In  the  conference-room  and  in  the  workrooms  are  collections  of 
models,  carvings,  and  courses  of  instruction  from  our  own  and  foreign 
countries. 

With  reference  to  the  work  in  nature  study,  a  school-garden  and 
a  greenhouse  are  the  centres  of  interest  in  the  studies  of  the  lower 
grades  of  the  elementary  schools.     Nearly  all  the  import-  Nature 

ant  literature  relating  to  nature-study  is  available  for  use  gtudy 

of  students,  and  a  special  card-catalogue  of  over  three 
thousand  cards  indexes  most  of  the  important  books  and  articles  pub- 
lished within  the  past  twenty  years.     Other  important  facilities  are 
afforded  to  students  by  the  museums  and  collections  of  living  animals 
and  plants  in  the  parks  of  the  city. 

The  Department  of  Physics  occupies  the  greater  part  of  four  floors 
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in  Fayerweather  Hall  (25,000  sq.  ft.).  The  undergraduate  labora- 
Physics  t0rieS?  in  general  mechanics,  sound,  and  heat,  in  electricity, 

and  in  light  occupy  three  large  rooms  (6,000  sq.  ft.)  and 
are  equipped  with  measuring  instruments  for  individual  work  in  these 
subjects.  Balances,  micrometers,  comparators,  dividing  engines,  and 
apparatus  for  work  in  sound,  heat  expansion,  thermometry,  heat  radia- 
tion and  specific  heat,  and  hygrometry  occupy  one  room.  Spectro- 
scopes, microscopes,  photometers,  lenses,  gratings,  mirrors,  and  polari- 
scopes  are  provided  for  work  in  light,  and  the  electrical  laboratory  is 
furnished  with  the  standard  forms  of  measuring  instruments,  galvano- 
meters of  all  types,  resistance  boxes,  bridges,  potentiometers,  mag- 
netometers, condensers,  ohm-  and  farad-meters,  batteries,  etc.  The 
advanced  and  research  laboratories,  called  "the  Phoenix  Laboratories," 
are  provided  with  such  apparatus  as  interferometer  concave  grating 
spectroscope  of  largest  size,  high  potential  dynamos,  mercury  and  me- 
chanical air  pumps,  special  electrical  measuring  instruments,  galvano- 
meters, resistance  boxes,  electro-magnet  of  very  large  dimensions, 
storage  battery  for  any  current  or  voltage,  special  dividing  engines, 
linear  and  circular,  cathetometer,  etc. 

The  lecture  rooms  and  cabinet  (5,000  sq.  ft.)  are  very  well  equipped 
for  experimental  demonstrations  as  well  in  the  elementary  and  ad- 
vanced courses  as  in  those  on  method. 

The  physiological  laboratory  of  Columbia  University,  one  of  the  best 
equipped  in  the  world,  is  housed  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and 

Physiology    Surgeons'  at  437  West  59th  Street-     A  large  collection  of 
ey    instruments  for  the  practical  study  of  physiology  is  also 
kept  in   Schermerhorn   Hall  for  the  exclusive  use  of    the  students 
during  the  Summer  Session.     If  necessary,  the  practically  unlimited 
store  of  apparatus  installed  in  the  main  laboratory  may  be  drawn 
upon,  increasing  thereby  very  materially  the  scope  of  the  summer  work. 
The  psychological  laboratory  occupies  a  double  suite  in  Schermer- 
horn Hall,  consisting  of  19  rooms  adapted  to  the  various  needs  of 
Psychology  Psychological  instruction  and  research.     A  full  equipment 
of  apparatus  for  lectures  and  class  experiments  is  sup- 
plemented by  many  instruments  designed  for  special  investigations. 
The  efficiency  of  the  laboratory  is  increased  by  a  workshop,  in  which 
an  instrument  maker  is  constantly   employed,   and   by  a  working 
library  of  reference  books. 

^  Speyer  School,  the  experimental  school  of  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  will  be  represented  during  the  Summer  Session  by  three 
Soever  °r  f°Ur  classes'  wmch  wil1  meet  for  daily  sessions  in  the 

School  Teachers  College  buildings.     The  morning  hours  will  be 

devoted  to  formal  work,  the  afternoons  to  manual  train- 
ing and  outdoor  work  in  the  school-garden.  Students  of  elementary 
education  will  have  the  opportunity  in  connection  with  Education 
S15D  and  c,  S20,  S55D,  and  Manual  Training  si,  to  observe  class  man- 
agement and  to  teach  under  guidance  of  competent  critics. 
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Gymnasium 

The  new  Physical  Education  Building  will  be  open  each  week-day 
from  9.30  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m.  This  is  a  building  of  five  stories  devoted 
to  the  purposes  of  Physical  Education  and  School  Hygiene.  It  con- 
tains offices,  examination  rooms,  lecture  and  class  rooms,  laboratories, 
hand-ball  courts,  bowling  alleys,  a  swimming  pool,  four  gymnasiums, 
rooms  for  corrective  exercises,  dressing-rooms,  shower-baths,  and  a 
fencing-room.  This  building  provides  physical  training  facilities  for 
students  in  Teachers  College,  and  the  varied  equipment  for  the  theo- 
retical and  practical  instruction  of  professional  students  in  Physical 
Education. 

The  general  exercising  room  of  the  University  gymnasium,  in  which 
the  religious  service  and  the  students'  receptions  will  be  held,  contains 
over  16,000  square  feet;  the  running-track  is  o|  laps  to  the  mile  and 
12  feet  wide.  There  are  1804  steel  lockers  and  48  shower  baths.  The 
swimming-pool  is  50  by  100  feet  and  10  feet  deep.  Special  rooms  are 
provided  for  athletic  teams  and  for  fencing,  boxing,  and  handball. 

The  swimming   pool  will   be   reserved   for   men   and    Swimmi 
women,  respectively,  in  accordance  with   the  following    k  ^ 

schedule : 

Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays — 

For  women — 9.30  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

For  men — 2.30  to  5.30  p.m. 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays — 

For  men — 9.30  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

For  women— 2.30  to  5.30  p.m.  (except  Saturdays). 

A  maid  will  be  in  attendance  at  the  swimming  pool  and  locker-room 
to  render  assistance  to  women  students  and  to  care  for  their  bathing 

suits. 

Earl  Hall 

Earl  Hall,  erected  and  equipped  as  a  gift  of  a  friend  of  the  University, 
is  entirely  devoted  to  the  religious,  philanthropic,  and  social  life  of  the 
University.  On  the  ground  floor  are  large  and  inviting  rooms  for  the 
women  students,  a  suite  of  living  rooms  for  the  Secretary  of  Earl  Hall, 
a  large  room  for  Bible  classes  and  other  similar  organizations,  and  a 
committee  room.  The  first  floor  contains  a  general  reception  and 
social  room,  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  two  class  rooms  or  committee 
rooms,  a  small  auditorium,  and  a  large  and  well-equipped  reading- 
and  writing- room.  Various  periodicals,  educational  and  other,  are  on 
file  there.  On  the  second  floor  is  a  special  reference  library  for  stu- 
dents of  mission  work,  a  small  social  room,  and  the  large  auditorium. 
The  Hall  is  open,  without  expense,  to  all  students  of  the  University, 
and  its  occupancy  and  work  are  under  the  general  control  of  a  com- 
mittee of  officers  and  alumni,  and  under  the  direct  management  of  the 
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Secretary  of  Earl  Hall,  who  is  also  Secretary  of  the  University  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association. 

University  Press  Book  Store 

The  University  Press  Book  Store  is  situated  in  West  Hall,  and 
supplies  students  and  officers  with  text-books,  books  of  reference,  and 
stationery,  at  stated  discounts  from  list  prices,  which  discounts  are 
fixed  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Columbia  University  Press.  Men's  gym- 
nasium suits  and  other  athletic  goods  are  supplied  at  twenty  per  cent, 
discount  from  catalogue  prices;  suits  are  sold  at  $2.25  and  $3.50, 
and  any  article  may  be  bought  separately.     Women's  suits,  $5.00. 

Religious  Service 

On  Sunday,  July  9,  at  1 1  a.m.,  a  special  religious  service  will  be  held 
in  the  University  Gymnasium.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  will  be 
the  University  preacher.  Students  registered  at  the  Summer  Session 
and  visiting  members  of  the  National  Educational  Association  are 
especially  invited  to  attend  this  service. 

Excursions 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  excursions  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Andrews,  Supervisor  of  the  Educational  Museum 
of  Teachers  College,  to  points  of  historic  and  other  interest  in  and 
about  New  York.  The  cost  of  these  trips  will  be  only  the  amount  of 
the  steamboat  and  railroad  fares. 

The  excursions  will  be  as  follows : 

July  12 — Trip  circumnavigating  Manhattan  Island  by  yacht,  through 
the  Hudson,  East,  and  Harlem  rivers. 
iS — To  West  Point,  and  Washington's  Headquarters  at  New- 
burg,  by  Albany  Day  Boat  on  the  Hudson  River,  returning 
by  West  Shore  train. 
21 — Evening  visit  to  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
22 — To  Tarry  town  and  Washington  Irving  region  at  Irvington, 
"  Tarrytown,  and  Sleepy  Hollow,  including  Irving's  house 
at  "Sunnyside." 
28 — Evening  visit  to  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
29 — "The  Making  of  an  American  Citizen":    Trip  to  United 
States  Immigrant  Station,  Ellis  Island;    and  to  typical 
institutions    illustrating    educational,    social    settlement, 
and  other  helpful  agencies  on  the  East  Side,  New  York. 
Aug.     2 — Wednesday  afternoon  trip  to  New  York  Botanical  Garden, 
and  New  York  Zoological  Garden,  Bronx  Park. 
5— To  the  public   charitable  and  correctional  institutions,  on 
Blackwell's  Island,  penitentiary,  hospitals,  and  almshouses. 
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Aug      (.—Wednesday    afternoon    trip    to    Museum   of    Colonial    and 
Revolutionary  Relics  in  the  Van  Cortlandt  Mansion,  Van 
Cortlandt  Park;    with  stop  on  return  at  Hall  of  Fame, 
New  York  University. 
12— To  Seabright,  New  Jersey,  by  steamer  down  New  York  Bay; 
visit  to  fishing  village  and   United   States   Life  Saving 
Station;  opportunity  to  view  the  harbor  and  approaches 
to  New  York. 
The  more  important  excursions  will  be  prefaced  by  explanatory 
lectures  which  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Andrews,  at  Teachers  College, 
notice  of  which  will  be  given  later.     Full  details  of  the  arrangements 
for  the  excursions  will  be  given  in  a  special  circular  to  be  issued  about 
June  ist.     Mr.  Andrews   may  be  addressed    or   consulted  regarding 
the  excursions  at  Room  215,  Teachers  College. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Art 

A  general  course  of  lectures,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  on  the 
history  of  art  will  be  given  every  afternoon,  at  3.30,  in  Room  305 
Schermerhorn,  during  the  Summer  Session,  By  Professor  George 
Kriehn.  No  academic  credit  may  be  had  for  this  course,  and  it  is  not 
included  in  the  restriction  on  page  15  as  to  the  number  of  courses 
which  a  student  is  permitted  to  pursue.  Students  desiring  to  take  the 
course  are  required  to  register  for  it  in  the  usual  manner. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  artistic  de- 
velopment in  the  Western  world,   with  supplementary  lectures  on 
Oriental  art.     Although  the  point  of  view  is  historical,  due  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  critical  and  aesthetic  features,  with  a  view  of 
inculcating  the   enjoyment   of   the   arts.     The   subjects  treated   are 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  and  in  each  case  the  main  atten- 
tion will  be  devoted  to  that  art  which  the  nation  especially  developed. 
After  a  brief  sketch  of  the  art  of  the  ancient  East,  the  course  will  begin 
with  the  Greeks,  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Western  development. 
The  chief  emphasis  will  be  upon  sculpture,  in  which  the  Greeks  achieved 
the  highest  perfection,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Romans  the  emphasis  will 
be  upon  architecture.     In  the  Early  Christian  and  Byzantine  periods 
ecclesiastical  architecture  reigns  supreme,  as  well  as  in  the  Romanesque 
and  Gothic,  which  latter  period  will  be  emphasized  as  embodying  the 
acme  of  mediaeval  development.     Beginning  with  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance, however,  the  chief  interest  turns  to  painting  and  sculpture,  and 
separate  lectures  will  be  devoted  to  Raphael,  Michelangelo,  and  the 
chief  masters  of  the  Renaissance.     In  the  seventeenth  century  the 
predominant  art  is  painting,  as  seen  in  the  schools  of  Spain  and  the 
Netherlands,  in  the  works  of  artists  like  Velasquez,  Hals,  Rembrandt, 
and  Rubens.     The  eighteenth  century  will  be  briefly  treated,  and  the 
course  will  conclude  with  an  account  of  the  rich  and  varied  develop- 
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ment  of  painting  and  sculpture  in  the  nineteenth  century,  with  especial 
reference  to  France  and  the  United   States. 

General  Lectures 

On  each  Tuesday  and  Thursday  during  the  Summer  Session  it  is 
proposed  to  offer  a  lecture  of  general  interest  on  some  topic  of  science 
literature,  art,  or  education,  to  be  given  at  4.30  p.m.  These  lectures 
will,  as  a  rule,  be  illustrated.  A  printed  list  of  the  lectures  and  their 
subjects  will  be  ready  for  distribution  at  the  opening  of  the  Session. 

Suggestions  to  Students 

It  will  facilitate  the  work  of  registration  and  will  promote  the  con- 
venience of  the  students  themselves,  if  those  intending  to  be  present 
at  the  Summer  Session  will  notify  the  Administrative  Board  of  that 
fact  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  indicating  what  course  or  courses 
they  propose  to  attend.  Attention  is  called  to  the  limitation  of  the 
number  of  courses  which  may  be  taken  by  a  student  (see  p.  15),  to 
the  schedule  of  mutually  exclusive  courses  on  pages  59  and  following, 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  registration  days  for  1905  are  July  3,  5,  and 
6,  that  students  entering  after  July  13  will  not  receive  full  credit  for 
Summer  Session  courses,  and  that  credit  will  not  be  given  unless  a 
student  matriculates  July  3-13. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  students  attending  any  course 
are  required  to  do  the  work  assigned  to  the  class. 

The  attention  of  students  is  hereby  directed  to  the  importance  of 
calling  regularly  at  the  Post-office  of  Columbia  University  (P.  O.  Sub- 
Station  84)  so  as  to  obtain  their  mail.  The  Post-office  is  in  Room 
no,  Library  Building. 

Board  and  Lodging 

Whittier  Hall,  a  University  residence  located  at  1230  Amsterdam 
Avenue,  between  120th  and  121st  Streets,  will  be  open  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  students  of  the  Summer  Session.  (See  typical 
floor  plan,  page  26). 

The  building,  which  is  located  opposite  the  campus  of  Columbia 
University,  is  fire-proof,  comfortably  furnished,  with  offices,  pub- 
Whittier  }ic  reception  rooms,  and  parlors  on  the  main  floor,  and 
Hall  is  equipped  with  elevators,  electric  lights,  telephones,  and 

steam  laundry.  There  are  dining-rooms  and  restaurants 
on  the  ninth  floor,  commanding  extended  views  of  the  East  River  on 
one  side  and  the  Hudson  River  on  the  other.  All  the  rooms  are  single, 
but  are  so  arranged  that  suites  of  two,  three,  or  four  rooms  may  be 
rented. 
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A  special  rate  of  $50  is  made  for  the  students  of  the  Summer  Session, 
from  dinner  on  Wednesday,  July  5,  to  breakfast  on  Friday,  August  18, 
inclusive.  This  rate  is  payable  in  advance,  and  includes  room,  board, 
and  laundry  (one  dozen  plain  pieces  per  week).  Students  who  leave 
before  the  end  of  the  Session  will  receive  a  rebate  determined  by 
deducting  the  regular  transient  rates  from  the  full  amount  paid. 
Regular  transient  rates  in  the  building  are  as  follows.  Rooms:  from 
$15  to  $20  per  month;  $6  to  $9  per  week ;  $1  to  $1.50  per  day.  Board: 
$5.50  per  week;  $1  per  day.  Rates  for  suites  of  rooms  will  be  given 
upon  application. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  7th  and  8th  floors  will  be  reserved 
for  men,  the  2d,  3d,  4thf  5th,  and  6th  floors  for  women.  The  manage- 
ment reserves  the  right,  however,  to  fill  one  floor  before  beginning 
reservations  on  another  floor;  also  to  increase  the  reservation  for  either 
men  or  women  as  may  be  necessary. 

Intending  residents  of  Whittier  Hall  should  send  baggage  prepaid, 
plainly  marked  with  name  of  owner,  to  1230  Amsterdam  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  students  in  the  Hall  will  be  subject  to  such  house  regulations 
as  are  deemed  necessary.     Any  damage  to  house  or  furnishings,  beyond 
ordinary  wear  and  tear,  must  be  made  good  by  the  student  concerned. 
The  hours  of  the  house  will  be  as  follows: 

Breakfast,  7-8.30;  Sunday,  8-9.  Luncheon,  12.30-2;  Sunday,  1-2. 
Dinner,  6-7.30. 

Applications  for  rooms  should  be  addressed  as  promptly  as  possible 
to  the  Secretary  of  Whittier  Hall,  1230  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.  . 

The  proprietors  of  numerous  boarding-houses,  within  five  minutes 
walk  of  the  University,  have  filed  references  in  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Earl  Hall.  These  references  may  be  examined  Qther 
by  students  wishing  to  procure  either  rooms,  or  rooms  Accommo. 
and  board,  at  any  of  these  houses.  The  University  is  in  dations 
no  way  responsible  for  any  private  lodging-house,  but  keeps 
on  file  a  list  of  such  houses  and  their  references,  solely  for  the  con- 
venience of  students.  In  addition  there  will  be  found  a  list  of  several 
hundred  boarding-houses,  including  those  which  offer  accommodations 
to  colored  persons,  at  a  somewhat  greater  distance  from  the  University. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Credits 

The  academic  credit  that  may  be  awarded  to  students  who  give  evidence  of  having 
completed  the  prerequisite  work  required  by  the  several  faculties  is  indicated  in  con- 
nection with  the  statement  of  each  course. 

All  courses  marked  Credit  I.— May  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of 

A.B.,  B.S.,  and  appropriate  di- 
plomas in  teaching. 
All  courses  marked  Credit  II.— May,  upon  the  completion  of  addi- 
tional work  *  to  be  designated  by 
the  instructor,  be  counted  by  gradu- 
ate students  toward  degree  of  A.M. 
All  courses  marked  Credit  III.— Are  open  only  to  graduate  students, 

and  may  be  counted  toward  degree 
of  A.M. 
All  courses  marked  Credit  IV.— May  be  counted  only  toward  the  de- 
gree   of    B.S.   in    Education,    and 
toward  the   appropriate    diplomas 
in  teaching. 
All  courses  marked  Credit  V.— May  be  counted  toward  the  appro- 
priate  degrees   in   the    Schools  of 
Applied  Science. 
All  courses  marked  Credit  VI.— Cannot  be  counted  toward  any  degree 

or  diploma  in  teaching. 

The  following  statements  will  indicate  when  a  course  offered  in 
the  Summer  Session  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  one  of  the  courses 
prescribed  in  the  curriculum  of  Columbia  College,  Barnard  College, 
and  Teachers  College.  For  detailed  information  as  to  the  latter, 
consult  the  Announcement  of  Columbia  College,  Barnard  College,  or 
Teachers  College,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  courses  of  instruction  which  are  mutually  exclusive,  by  reason 
of  being  given  at  the  same  hour,  are  shown  on  pages  59  and  following. 

Chemistry 

s6— General  chemistry.  5  hours  lectures,  1 5  hours  laboratory  work, 
and  2  hours  recitations  per  week.  2  points.  Dr.  Chambers  and 
Mr.  Williams 

9.30,  Room  413,  Havemeyer.     Credit  I 

*  Details  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  requirement  for  additional  work  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  department  concerned. 
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The  chief  physical  and  chemical  characteristics,  the  preparation  and  the  recog- 
nition of  the  most  important  elements,  together  with  their  principal  compounds 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  atmosphere  (constitution  and  relation  to 
animal  and  vegetable  life),  flames,  acids,  bases,  salts,  oxidation,  and  reduction 
crystallization,  combining  proportions  by  weight  and  volume,  calculations  founded 
on  these  and  Boyle's  and  Charles's  laws,  symbols  and  nomenclature,  atomic  theory 
atomic  weights,  valency  (in  a  very  elementary  way),  nascent  state,  natural  group- 
ing of  the  elements,  solution  (solvents  and  solubility  of  gases  and  solids  and  liquids 
saturation),  strength  of  acids  and  bases,  conservation  and  dissipation  of  enemv' 
chemical  energy,  electrolysis,  etc. 

This  course  covers  the  requirements  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
in  chemistry.  It  is  equivalent  to  Chemistry  6;  is  accepted  for  admission  to  the 
Schools  of  Applied  Science  and  for  the  general  inorganic  chemistry  at  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  This  course  is  prerequisite  to  the  other  courses  in 
chemistry  given  in  the  Summer  Session  and  to  the  first-year  chemistry  in  the 
Schools  of  Applied  Science. 

S7— Qualitative  analysis.     7  hours  lectures  and  conferences,  and  30 
hours  laboratory  work  per  week.     3  points.     Dr.  Jouet 
10.30,  Room  413,  Havemeyer.     Credit  I,  V 

This  course  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  general  chemistry,  such  as  is  given  by 
course  s6. 

Theory  and  practice  of  qualitative  analysis.  Beginning  with  the  study  of  the 
reactions  of  the  individual  elements  and  their  detection  in  solutions,  minerals  and 
alloys,  introductory  to  the  separation  of  the  bases  and  acids,  and  ending  with  the 
analyses  of  at  least  six  mixtures,  containing  not  less  than  ten  constituents. 

This  course  is  equivalent  to  the  qualitative  analysis  required  of  the  first-year 
students  in  the  Schools  of  Applied  Science  (7). 

No  other  laboratory  course  may  be  taken  with  this. 

si3a— Proximate  organic  and  sanitary  analysis.     Conferences  and 
laboratory  work,  15  to  30  hours  a  week.     1  to  2  points.     Dr.  Sherman 
2.30,  Room  509,  Havemeyer.     Credit  I  (and  with  sF),  II 

The  work  in  this  course  may  be  selected,  according  to  the  time  and  needs  of  the 
student,  from  among  the  following  subjects:  the  quantitative  analysis  of  foods  and 
the  physiological  products;  artificial  digestion  experiments;  the  preparation  and 
analysis  of  modified  milk;  the  determination  of  heat  of  combustion  by  the  bomb 
calorimeter;  any  of  the  organic  or  sanitary  analyses  included  in  Course  13  (see 
Announcement  of  the  Division  of  Chemistry). 

si 9— Quantitative  analysis.     5  hours  lectures  and  30  hours  labora- 
tory work  per  week.     3  points.     Professor  Miller  and  Mr.  Coolb augh 
11.30,  Room  511,  Havemeyer.     Credit  I,  II,  V 

This  course  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  general  chemistry  and  of  qualitative 
analysis  such  as  is  given  by  Courses  s6  and  s7. 

Short  course  in  quantitative  analysis,  beginning  with  the  analysis  of  pure  salts 
followed  by  that  of  ores  and  alloys.  The  ground  covered  is  practically  what  is  con- 
tained in  Talbot,  Quantitative  Analysis.  Variations  of  the  practical  work  will  be 
made,  so  that  any  of  the  analyses  included  in  Courses  9,  11,  or  12  (for  details  of 
these  courses  see  the  Announcement  of  the  School  of  Chemistry)  may  be  made. 

No  other  laboratory  course  can  be  taken  with  this. 

s2o— Organic  chemistry.  10  hours  lectures  and  recitations  a  week, 
with  or  without  laboratory  work.  Lectures,  2  points;  laboratory,  1 
point.      Dr.  Beans 
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2.30-4.20,  Room  311,  Havemeyer.  Credit  I  for  lectures  only; 
Credit  II,  V  for  lectures  and  laboratory  work 

This  course  prerequires  a  knowledge  of  elementary  chemistry.  Instruction  will 
be  given  covering  the  important  classes  of  organic  compounds.  The  lectures  will 
be  illustrated  by  material  from  the  chemical  museum  and  by  experimental  demon- 
strations. It  is  an  elementary  course  in  organic  chemistry  for  those  beginning 
the  subject  and  should  prove  specially  useful  to  students  of  medicine.  Text-book, 
Remsen,  Organic  Clwmistry. 

The  laboratory  work  to  be  taken  with  this  course  can  be  varied,  depending  on 
the  time  and  needs  of  the  student,  from  none  to  a  maximum  of  thirty  hours  per 
week,  the  equivalent  of  Chemistry  30. 

sF — Chemistry  of  nutrition.  5  hours  lectures  and  collateral  reading. 
1  point.     Dr.  Sherman 

1.30,  Room  511,  Havemeyer.     Credit  I  (and  with  si3a),  II 

This  course  prerequires  a  knowledge  of  elementary  organic  chemistry  and  deals 
mainly  with  the  functions  of  the  proteids,  fats,  and  carbohydrates  in  nutrition 
and  the  analytical  and  experimental  methods  by  which  the  quantitative  com- 
position and  nutritive  values  of  foods  are  determined.  It  includes  a  critical  study 
of  the  methods  and  results  of  recent  investigations  in  food  chemistry  and  human 
nutrition. 

This  course  may  be  taken  with  si3a,  with  s20,  or  any  of  the  courses  in  Domestic 
Science  given  at  Teachers  College. 

sT_The  principles  of  chemistry.  5  hours  lectures,  and  25  hours 
laboratory  work  per  week.     3  points.     Professor  Miller  and   Mr. 

COOLBAUGH 

10.30,  Room  511,  Havemeyer.     Credit  I,  II 

This  course  prerequires  a  knowledge  of  elementary  chemistry  (s6  or  6),  and  is 
especially  recommended  for  those  who  teach  chemistry  in  secondary  schools.  It 
will  consist  of  lectures  and  conferences  on  the  atomic  theory,  Dalton's  Laws, 
chemical  equivalents,  atomic  weights,  laws  of  Dulong  and  Petit,  Avagadro,  Boyle, 
etc.,  molecular  weights,  osmotic  pressure,  dissociation,  ionization,  mass  action, 
reactions  of  oxidation  and  reduction,  structural  formulae,  isomerism,  polymerism, 
periodic  law,  thermochemistry  and  electro-chemistry.  The  lectures  will  be  illus- 
trated by  apparatus  and  experiments.  The  laboratory  work  will  include  the 
determination  of  chemical  equivalents  and  of  molecular  weights;  quantitative 
experiments  on  gases  and  simple  salts;  volumetric  work  in  acidimetry  and  alkali- 
metry and  in  reactions  of  oxidation,  electrolytic  work  in  the  deposition  of  copper, 
zinc,  etc. 

No  other  course  may  be  taken  with  this,  but  the  lectures  without  the  labora- 
tory work  may  be  taken  with  other  courses  by  special  permission. 

Research  Courses.— The  laboratories  will  be  open  to  properly 
qualified  students  for  research  in  analytical  and  inorganic  chemistry 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Miller;  in  the  chemistry  of  foods 
and  organic  analysis  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Sherman;  in  syn- 
thetic organic  chemistry  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Beans.   Credit  III 

Domestic  Science 
si 26— Food  production  and  manufacture.     Lectures,  reading,  and 
excursions.     1  point.     Professor  Vulte 

9.30,  Room  401,  Teachers  College.     Credit  IV 

A  course  describing  the  treatment  that  crude  foods  undergo  before  they  reach 
the  consumer,  including  methods  of  refining,  sterilizing  etc.,  the  manufacturing 
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processes  used  in  producing  the  better-known  types  of  prepared,  predigested,  and 
substituted  foods.  Discussion  of  the  economic  value  of  the  various  products. 
During  the  session  of  1905,  the  following  topics  will  be  treated:  Milk  and  its  pro- 
ducts, Cream,  Butter,  Cheese,  etc.,  Butterine  and  Oleomargarine,  Eggs  and  egg 
powders,  Meats  and  Fish,  both  fresh  and  preserved,  Tea,  Coffee,  Cocoa,  and  Choco- 
late, Baking  Powders. 

Prescribed  for  the  Bachelor's  diploma  in  Domestic  Science. 

Continued  from  the  Summer  Session  of  1904.  Students  who  elect  it  may  com- 
plete the  first  half  in  the  Summer  Session  of  1906. 

S146 — Household    chemistry.     Lectures,   reading,    and    laboratory 
work.     1  point.     Professor  Vulte 

10.30-12.20,  Room  401,  Teachers  College.     Credit  IV 

A  systematic  course  of  instruction  on  the  more  important  foods,  their  composition, 
and  the  changes  which  take  place  during  the  processes  of  cookery.  Discussion  of 
cooking  processes  and  comparison  of  results,  with  the  view  of  choosing  the  best 
methods,  special  attention  being  given  to  loss  of  nutritive  value. 

Special  topics  for  1905:  Bread,  Cereals,  Milk,  Butter,  Cheese,  Fats,  Tea,  Coffee, 
Cocoa,  Chocolate,  and  Baking  Powders.  Testing  of  soaps,  detergents,  and  bleaches 
with  special  reference  to  their  utility.  Composition  of  cooking  utensils,  cause  and 
prevention  of  corrosion  due  to  food  or  improper  care.  Simple  tests  for  common 
adulterants  and  preservatives. 

Prescribed  for  the  Bachelor's  diploma  in  Domestic  Science. 

Students  who  have  had  the  equivalent  of  this  course  will  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  advanced  studies  in  the  chemistry  of  foods  and  stimulants  in  the 
laboratory. 

Laboratory  fee,  $5. 

Continued  from  the  Summer  Session  of  1904.  Students  who  elect  it  may  com- 
plete the  first  half  in  the  Summer  Session  of  1906. 

Economics 

sA — Economic  history  of  England  and  America.  Lectures,  recita- 
tions, and  essays.     Dr.  Johnson 

1.30,  Room  501,  Fayerweather.     Credit  I 

When  requirements  as  to  additional  reading,  etc.,  are  complied  with,  it  is  equiv- 
alent to  Economics  1  in  the  revised  college  curriculum.  (See  the  Announcement 
of  the  Division  of  History,  Economics,  and  Public  Law.) 

sB — Principles  of  economics.  Lectures  and  class  discussions.  Dr. 
Johnson 

2.30,  Room  501,  Fayerweather.     Credit  I 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  economic  science,  and  to  apply  these  principles  in  the  explanation  of 
the  more  general  practical  problems,  i.  e.,  international  trade,  money,  and  banking. 
The  work  of  the  course  will  be  based  upon  Seager,  Principles  of  Economics.  Paral- 
lel readings  from  standard  authorities  will  be  required. 

When  requirements  as  to  parallel  readings  are  complied  with,  it  is  equivalent  to 
Economics  2  in  the  revised  college  curriculum. 

Education 

si 2  (See  Psychology  si 6) 

si 56  and  c — General  method  and  practice  teaching.  Daily  confer- 
ences, following  observation  of  lessons  and  practical  work  in  the 
schoolroom.     Mr.  Hall  and  critic  teachers 
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8.3o,  Room  2ii,  Teachers  College.     Credit  I  (A.B.  for  women  only) 

[See' statement  concerning  Speyer  School,  page  20] 

(a)     Class  work,  1  point. 

(6)     Practical  work,  1  point.     Hours  must  be  arranged  with  Mr. 
Hall  before  registration 

Special  aim,  the  formulation  of  a  scientific  method  of  the  recitation,  and  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  method  to  the  subjects  commonly  taught  in  primary 
and  grammar  schools.  Observation  of  lessons  on  different  subjects  and  systematic 
discussion  of  them  in  conference.  Similar  study  of  the  practical  conduc  to  a  class 
or  grade.     All  students  are  expected  to  undertake  30  hours  of  practical  work 

^Open^only  to  matriculated  students  who  have  taken  the  equivalent  of  Psy- 
chology A  and  Education  10,  as  given  in  Teachers  College,  and  who  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  instructor. 

Prescribed  for  the  Bachelor's  diploma  in  Elementary  Teaching. 

si66— Methods  in  elementary  school  studies.     Lectures,  discussions, 
and  conferences.      1  point.     Professor  Suzzallo 

9.30,  Room  221,  Teachers  College.     Credit  I  (A.B.  for  women  only) 

Study  of  the  various  elementary  school  subjects  from  the  standpoint  of  teaching 
method  with  particular  emphasis  on  instruction  in  the  primary  grades  A  dis- 
cussion of  the  place  of  each  subject  in  the  curriculum  as  an  element  m  fulfilling 
the  social  aim  of  the  school,  the  relation  of  the  various  subjects  to  one  another,  and 
the  organization  of  subject-matter  in  each  field,  affords  the  preliminary  basis  for 
the  consideration  of  teaching  methods.  The  discussion  of  methods  involves  the 
application  of  fundamental  principles  of  method  to  the  particular  studies  of  the 
elementary  school.  Special  emphasis  laid  on  English,  Geography,  History,  and 
Arithmetic.  Variation  in  methods,  not  only  from  subject  to  subject,  but  also 
from  grade  to  grade  in  each  school  study,  is  indicated. 
si8— School  organization  and  management.  Lectures,  discussions, 
and  conferences.     Supt.  Stevens 

9.30,  Room  309,  Havemeyer.     Credit  I 

This  course  will  include  a  consideration  of  the  problems  found  by  the  teacher 
the  principal,  or  the  superintendent  in  organizing  and  conducting  a  public  school 
The  following  topics  will  be  discussed: 

The  child,  his  nature  and  needs.     The  atypical  child. 

Classification  of  pupils. 

The  course  of  study  and  grading  of  school.     Promotions. 

Programs. 

The  school  building;  the  class  room. 

The  teacher — selection,  tenure,  salary. 

The  improvement  of  the  teacher. 

The  recitation.     The  study  period. 

Examination  of  classes  and  inspection  of  work  of  teacher. 

Text-books— their  selection,  their  use. 

School  records. 

Discipline.     Rewards  and  punishments. 

The  helpful  principal. 

The  school  and  the  public. 

S20— Theory  and  practice  of  teaching  nature  study  in  elementary 
schools.  Two  parts:  S20a,  lecture  course,  1  point;  S206,  practical 
course,  1  point.     Professor  Bigelow  and  Miss  Watterson  _ 

Room  300,  Teachers  College:  s2oa,  11.30;  sao&,o-3°-"-20-     Credit  I 
[See  statement  concerning  Speyer  School,  page  20] 
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saoa  is  primarily  designed  for  students  who  expect  to  become  special  teachers  or 
directors  of  general  nature  study,  but  especially  suited  to  school  officers  or  high- 
school  teachers,  who  need  knowledge  concerning  nature  study  and  its  relations- 
s2ob  offers  the  tntntmum  practical  training  to  the  teacher  who  must  present 
nature  study  in  any  of  the  four  or  five  lower  grades;  it  also  to  a  large  extent 
applies  closely  to  nature  study  in  the  higher  grades.  Both  parts  are  importan 
for  prospective  special  teachers  or  directors  of  all  phases  or  grades  of  nature  study 

saoa,  consisting  of  30  lectures,  with  supplementary  reading,  gives  a  survev  of 
£2r£Jr*  materialS'   ^  meth°dS  "  -eraf n^rstX/fol 

bS  maiienalS'  SCh°frden  mana^ent-  -d  agricultural  nature     udy 
Conditionally  prescribed  for  the  Bachelor's  diploma  in  Elementary  Teaching 
Students  unfamiliar  with  botany  and  zoology  should  take  course  Nature  Study 
sio  (see  page  48)  m  connection  with  this  special  education  course. 
S32a— The  teaching  of  geography.     See  Geography 
s5oa— History  of  education  during  ancient  and  medieval  times 
Lectures,  required  readings,  reports,  and  discussions.     1  point      Pro- 
fessor Monroe 

10.30,  Room  305,  Schermerhorn.     Credit  I  * 

titL^TLllTr^1  PrtiC6S  fT  PrfmitiVe  man  t0  the  °peninS  of  m°dern 
times  Through  a  study  of  a  series  of  types  of  educational  systems  the  evolution 
of  the  conception  of  education  is  traced  until  it  is  formulated  in  modern  form  in 
the  Renaissance  period. 

S506— History  of  education  in  modern  times."    Lectures,  required 
readings,  reports,  and  discussions.     1  point.     Professor  Monroe 
11.30,  Room  305,  Schermerhorn.     Credit  I  * 

A  continuation  of  the  historical  study  begun  in  s5oa,  but  may  be  taken  inde- 
pendently. It  aims  to  trace  the  development  of  the  modern  conception  of  educa 
tion  through  the  various  stages  from  the  earliest  formulation  in  the  Renaissance 
period  to  the  present  time.  Through  a  study  of  the  dominant  practices  and  of  the 
thought  of  the  most  influential  writers  on  education  during  these  centuries  the 
genesis  of  our  present  beliefs  and  practices  is  discovered. 

S50C— Principles  of  education.     Lectures,  required  readings,  reports 
and  discussions.     1  point.     Professor  Horne 

1.30,  Room  305,  Schermerhorn.     Credit  I  * 

This  course  aims  to  lay  the  basis  for  a  scientific  theory  of  education  considered 
as  a  human  institution.  The  process  of  education  is  explained  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  and  the  fundamental  principles  thus  arrived  at 
are  applied  from  the  threefold  standpoint  of  the  history  of  civilization  the  develop 
ing  powers  of  the  child,  and  the  cultivation  of  individual  and  social  deficiency 
The  principles  arrived  at  through  a  study  of  the  religious,  psychological,  and  socio- 
logical aspects  of  education  are  in  turn  considered  in  their  application  to  the  sub- 
ject-matter, the  method,  and  institutional  organization  of  education  as  accepted 
m  the  prevailing  eclectic  conception. 

Prescribed  for  B.S.,  and  for  all  diplomas,  prerequisite  to  all  graduate  work  in 
education.  A  syllabus  for  the  complete  course  may  be  ordered  in  advance  from 
the  Secretary  of  Teachers  College. 

*  While  these  three  courses  may  be  taken  independently,  students  who  obtain 
credit  for  the  full  course  (Education  s5o),  amounting  to  three  points,  whether  the 
work  is  taken  consecutively  or  not,  may  count  it  in  partial  fulfilment  of  the  re- 
quirements for  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S. 
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655^— Criticism  and  supervision  of  instruction.     Lectures,  observa- 
tions and  discussions,     i  point.     Professor  Suzzallo 

10.30,  Room  221,  Teachers  College.     Credit  IV  and  (with  555a)  II 

[See  statement  concerning  Speyer  School,  page  20] 

A  continuation  of  Education  10  and  15,  intended  only  for  prospective  superin- 
tendents, principals,  or  supervisors  of  public  schools,  and  for  principals  and  critic 
teachers  of  normal  schools.  Includes  an  intensive  study  of  a  few  important 
educational  principles,  and  their  application  in  class  instruction  and  the  conduct  of 
schools;  observation  of  lessons  given  by  regular  teachers  and  by  students  in 
training ;  instruction  in  the  duties  of  supervisors,  with  opportunity  to  give  criticism, 
to  conduct  discussions,  and  so  far  as  possible  to  perform  the  duties  of  school  officers. 
This  course  is  primarily  intended  for  graduates,  but  specially  qualified  seniors 
who  have  had  the  prerequisite  courses  may  be  admitted  with  the  consent  o.  the 
instructor.  Open  only  to  matriculated  students,  who  have  had  the  equivalent  ot 
Psychology  A  and  Education  10. 

S59  (see  Psychology  sn) 

s66a— English  literature  in  secondary  schools.  The  college  entrance 
requirements.  Lectures,  readings,  and  class  discussions.  1  point. 
Professor  Baker 

1.30,  Room  510,  Fayerweather.     Credits  I,  II* 

A  critical  and  interpretative  treatment  of  the  books  selected  for  the  college 
entrance  examinations  in  English.  A  study  of  subject-matter  and  method  with 
especial  reference  to  the  problems  of  teachers  of  English  m  high  schools  and 
academies  This  course  should  be  taken  in  connection  with  Education  s66b,  and  is 
open  to  college  seniors,  college  graduates,  and  teachers  of  experience  m  secondary 
schools. 

s66b— English  composition  in  secondary  schools.  The  college  en- 
trance requirements.  Lectures,  readings,  and  reports,  oral  and  written. 
1  point.     Professor  Baker 

2.30,  Room  510,  Fayerweather.     Credits  I,  II* 

A  study  of  the  language  work  appropriate  to  the  high  school:  grammar,  its 
relation  to  other  English  work  and  to  the  study  of  foreign  languages;  composition, 
the  selection  and  treatment  of  material,  the  use  of  rhetorical  theory,  the  relation 
of  English  composition  to  literature  and  to  other  school  subjects.  The  1  cach- 
ing of  English  (Longmans),  by  Carpenter,  Baker,  and  Scott,  will  be  used  as  a  text- 

book.  .  .  j 

Open  to  college  seniors,  graduates,  and  teachers  of  experience  in  secondary 
schools.  To  be  taken  in  connection  with  Education  s66a,  except  by  those  who 
have  already  had  that  course. 

S102— Practicum.  Philosophy  of  education.  Lectures,  reports, 
and  discussions.     2  points.     Professor  Horne 

2.30-4.20,  Room  301,  Havemeyer.     Credit  III,  IV 

A  detailed  examination  of  the  fundamental  principles— philosophical,  historical, 
and  psychological— which  underlie  a  scientific  theory  of  education,  considered  as  a 
human  institution.     The  processes  and  the  problems  of  education   are  examined 


*  These  courses  are  prescribed  for  the  Bachelor's  diploma  in  English.  Students 
who  have  already  taken  the  first  half  of  the  course  (a)  may  elect  only  the  second 
half  (6)  and  be  credited  therewith.  To  obtain  Credit  II  students  must  obtain  a 
grade  of  at  least  B,  and  must  submit  to  the  instructors  before  October  1,  1905,  a 
satisfactory  essay  upon  an  approved  subject. 
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from  the  standpoint  of  the  history  of  civilization  and  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
and  an  attempt  is  made  to  formulate  a  philosophical  basis  for  educational  doctrine 
and  practice. 

A  syllabus  for  this  course  may  be  ordered  in  advance  from  the  Secretary  of 
Teachers  College. 

Philosophy  i  or  its  equivalent  is  a  prerequisite  course.     Open  only  to  matricu- 
lated graduate  students. 

The  usual  regulations  with  respect  to  Education  15  and  55,  both  as 
to  qualifications  for  admission  and  requirements  of  practical  work,  as 
stated  in  the  annual  Announcement  of  Teachers  College,  will  be  enforced 
during  the  Summer  Session.  Psychology  A  and  Education  10  or  their 
equivalents  are  prerequisite  for  admission  to  Education  15,  and 
Education  15  or  its  equivalent  is  prerequisite  for  admission  to  Edu- 
cation 55.  Two  hours  daily  throughout  the  Session  spent  in  observa- 
tion, assistance,  and  practice  teaching  in  the  class-room  will  count 
as  1  point  credit  toward  the  B.S.  degree  or  Bachelor's  diploma  in 
teaching. 

English 

sA— Rhetoric  and  English  composition.     Recitations,  themes,  lec- 
tures.    1 J  points.     Professor  Wells,  Dr.  Gray,  and  Mr.  Caldwell 
Sect.  1 — 9.30,  Room  301,  Havemeyer        1 
Sect.  2—10.30,  Room  301,  Havemeyer      )        dlt  I 

Course  sA  is  purely  introductory.  It  is  intended  to  teach  correctness  and  clear- 
ness of  expression,  and  to  give  the  student  practice  in  the  more  elementary  kinds 
of  composition.  The  class-room  work  will  consist  of  lectures,  the  study  of  rhetori- 
cal principles,  impromptu  writing,  and  the  discussion  of  essays  written  by  mem- 
bers of  the  class.  The  work  of  the  course  will  be  based  on  Carpenter,  Elements  of 
Rhetoric  and  English  Composition  (First  High  School  Course). 

Equivalent  to  the  first  term  of  English  A  in  the  college  curriculum. 

Students  may  elect  either  Course  sA  or  Course  sB  according  to  their  proficiency, 
but  no  student  will  be  allowed  to  take  both  courses. 

sB— English    composition.      Lectures,    themes,    consultations.      1 
point.     Professor  Wells 

10.30,  Room  501,  Fayerweather.     Credit  I 

Course  sB  consists  of  a  series  of  graded  themes,  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  stu- 
dent practice  in  descriptive,  narrative,  and  expository  writing.  Two  themes  will 
be  required  weekly,  and  the  class-room  work  will  consist  largely  of  discussion  of 
the  writing  of  the  class.  The  course  is  based  on  Baldwin,  College  Manual  of 
Rhetoric  (Longmans). 

Equivalent  to  the  first  term  of  English  B  in  the  college  curriculum. 

Students  may  elect  either  Course  sA  or  Course  sB,  according  to  their  proficiency 
but  no  student  will  be  allowed  to  take  both  courses. 

sio — Anglo-Saxon  literature  and  historical  English  grammar.     Pro- 
fessor Jackson 

9.30,  Room  501,  Fayerweather.     Credit  I 

This  course  is  of  primary  importance  for  students  who  wish  to  pursue  the  study 
of  the  English  language  historically.  It  is  designed  to  give  a  knowledge  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  grammar  and  to  offer  an  opportunity  to  read  simpler  Anglo-Saxon  texts. 
The  lectures  are  planned  with  reference  particularly  to  the  historical  study  of  the 
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outlines  of  English  accidence  and  of  the  development  of  the  English  language 
during  its  different  periods.  Lounsbury.  History  of  the  English  Language  (Holt) 
Emerson,  History  of  the  English  Language  (Macmillan).  Sweet,  Short  Historical 
English  Grammar  (Macmillan).  and  Smith.  Old  English  Grammar  {Ally*  &  Bacon) 
are  recommended  as  text-books. 

si6a— English  literature  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Representative  poets  and  prose-writers.  Lectures,  readings,  and  class 
discussions.     Professor  Baker 

11.30,  Room  301,  Havemeyer.     Credit  I 

Equivalent  to  one  half  of  English  5  in  Teachers  College,  or  of  English  16  in 
Columbia  and  Barnard  Colleges. 

Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Scott,  Byron,  Keats,  and  Shelley.  Their  relation  to  the 
romantic  movement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  their  part  in  that  of  the  nine- 
teenth.  Their  themes,  interests,  and  artistic  methods;  their  reflection  of  the  life 
and  thought  of  their  times. 

sip— Shakspere.       Lectures,    discussions,    and    required    reading. 
Professor  Jackson  and  Mr.  Quackenbos 
10.30,  Room  506,  Fayerweather.     Credit  I 

This  course  on  Shakspere  and  his  work,  with  particular  reference  to  the  method 
of  dramatic  poetry,  is  conducted  by  lectures,  but  students  are  assigned  special 
topics  on  which  they  make  written  reports.  The  introductory  lectures  deal  with 
Shakspere's  life  and  times,  and  with  the  pre-Shaksperian  drama,  and  certain  plays 
are  discussed  in  their  bearing  upon  these  points.  Six  representative  dramas  are 
then  chosen  to  illustrate  successive  stages  in  the  playwright's  workmanship,  and 
thes-  are  carefully  studied  with  regard  to  their  meaning  and  artistic  form.  Par- 
ticular attention  is  paid  to  Shakspere's  art  of  dramatic  construction  and  oppor- 
tunity is  also  given  for  studying  his  language  and  versification.  The  Temple 
Edition  of  the  single  plays  will  be  used  in  the  course. 

S20— The  development  of  English  fiction.     Dr.  Gray 
2.30,  Room  506,  Fayerweather.     Credit  I 

The  evolution  of  the  eighteenth  century  realistic  novel  will  be  traced  briefly  by 
means  of  lectures,  after  which  the  following  specimens  of  the  nineteenth  century 
novel  will  be  read  and  discussed:  Jane  Austen's  Pride  and  Prejudice,  Scott  1 
Quentin  Dunvard,  Dickens's  David  Copperfield,  Thackeray's  Vanity  Fair,  George 
Eliot's  Romola,  and  Hawthorne's  Scarlet  Letter.  It  is  recommended  that  these 
books  be  read  carefully  before  the  session  opens,  and  that  a  second  novel  of  each 
of  these  authors  be  also  read  as  a  basis  for  comparison  The  text-book  foi  the 
course  will  be  Cross's  Development  of  the  English  Novel  (Macmillan),  and  some 
advance  familiarity  with  this  book  will  be  found  of  great  advantage. 

S47— Spenser  and  Milton.     Professor  Trent 

1.30,  Room  506,  Fayerweather.     Credit  III  (with  S51) 

This  course  will  cover  the  entire  works  of  both  poets,  but  special  attention  will 
be  paid  to  the  technic  of  selected  poems.  Students  are  advised  to  read  as  widely 
as  possible  before  entering  upon  the  course,  using  Morris's  Spenser  (Crowell  or 
Macmillan)  and  some  good  edition  of  Milton's  poems,  e.g.,  Masson(  Macmillan)  or 
Moody  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) ;  Church's  monograph  on  Spenser  and  Pattison  s 
on  Milton  {English  Men  of  Letters,  Macmillan)  will  be  useful,  as  well  as .Garnet  t  . 
biography  of  Milton  {Great  Writers,  Scribner's)  and  Trent's  John  Milton  (Mac- 
millan). 
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S51 — Prose  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  special  reference 
to  Defoe,  Johnson,  and  Cowper.     Professor  Trent 

11.30,  Room  510,  Fayerweather.     Credit  III  (with  S47) 

Students  are  advised  to  read  the  monographs  on  the  above  authors  in  the  English 
Men  of  Letters  series  (Macmillan),  as  well  as  select  works  of  each,  e.g.,  Robinson 
Crusoe,  and  the  lives  of  Cowley,  Milton,  Pope,  from  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets. 
Gosse's  History  of  Eighteenth  Century  Literature  (Macmillan)  will  also  be  useful. 

s66 — English  in  secondary  schools.     See  Education 

Geography 

S3a— Geography  of  North  America.     Lectures  and  collateral  read- 
ing.    1  point.     Miss  Kirchwey 

9.30,  Room  200,  Teachers  College.     Credit  I 

A  topical  outline,  illustrated  by  maps,  models,  and  photographs,  of  the  geo- 
graphy of  North  America,  indicating  the  causal  relation  between  the  physical  and 
life  conditions.  Designed  for  teachers  in  the  intermediate  and  upper  grammar 
grades;  planned  to  show,  through  the  study  of  North  America,  how  each  of  the 
continents  may  be  treated.  Training  in  the  use  of  reference  books,  and  organiza- 
tion of  subject-matter,  by  special  papers, 

Topics:  the  position  of  the  continent  in  latitude  and  longitude,  in  the  wind  sys- 
tems, in  reference  to  the  oceans,  and  the  effects  of  each;  distribution  of  the  surface 
features;  the  coast  line;  relation  to  other  continents  and  the  historic  importance 
thereof;  the  position  of  the  United  States.  Each  physical  division  of  the  United 
States  will  then  be  considered  as  to  political  extent,  surface,  climate,  soils,  water- 
supply,  economic  resources,  and  life  conditions.  The  relation  between  geography 
and  history  will  be  emphasized  whenever  possible. 

Herbertson,  Man  and  His  Work,  Dodge,  Advanced  Geography,  and  Brigham, 
Geographic  Influences  in  American  History,  will  be  the  leading  texts,  though 
reference  will- be  made  constantly  to  Semple,  American  History  and  its  Geographic 
Conditions,  and  Trotter,  Geography  of  Commerce. 

^  S32a— The     teaching    of    geography.     Lectures,    conferences,    and 
library  work.     1  point.     Miss  Kirchwey 

10.30,  Room  200,  Teachers  College.     Credit  I 

A  consideration  of  the  course  of  study  in  geography  for  elementary  schools  and 
of  the  general  principles  underlying  good  geography  teaching.  Work  will  made  as 
practical  as  possible  with  much  discussion  of  the  best  method  of  presenting  to 
children  the  difficult  problems  met  in  the  various  grades.  Each  student  will  out- 
line some  special  topics,  adapted  to  the  grade  or  grades  of  interest  to  him  Class 
criticism  and  discussion  of  these  topics,  outlined  as  lesson  plans  suited  to  certain 
grades.  Especial  attention  to  ways  of  teaching  the  present  course  of  study  in  the 
New  York  City  schools. 

Redway,  New  Basis  of  Geography,  McMurry,  Special  Method  in  Geography  The 
Course  of  Study  in  Geography  in  the  Horace  Mann  Schools,  and  Dodge,  Elementary 
and  Advanced  Geographies  will  be  the  leading  texts. 

Geology 

sia— General    geology— dynamic,    structural,    and    physiographic. 
i|  points.     Dr.  Berkey  and  Mr.  Gordon 

11.30,  Room  401,  Schermerhorn.     Credit  I,  V 

Equivalent  to  Geology  1,  first  half-year,  Columbia  University. 
Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  principles  of  physical  geology,  including  the  con- 
stituents of  the  earth;  the  work  of  the  atmosphere,  water,  and  ice;  the  develop- 
ment of  erosional  topography;    igneous  agencies  and  their  effect;    and  orogenic 
and   epeirogenic    disturbances.     Special    instruction    will   be   given    in   methods 
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employed  in  field  work,  the  making  of  geologic  maps,  and  interpretation  of  struc- 
tural relations,  with  practice  and  applications  in  the  field  about  New  York.  The 
course  will  be  illustrated  by  a  collection  of  typical  rocks,  topographic  and  geologic 
maps,  and  structural  models.     Short  field  excursions  will  be  a  regular  feature. 

Text-books  and  references:  Dana,  Manual  of  Geology;  Geikie,  Text-Book  of 
Geology;  Scott,  Introduction  to  Geology;  Kemp,  Handbook  of  Rocks;  Chamberlin  and 
Salisbury,  Geology  I. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  a  three-day  excursion  (optional)  to  Kingston,  N.  Y., 
may  be  made  if  a  sufficient  number  desire  to  go.  The  structure  is  complicated  and 
extremely  instructive,  illustrating  many  of  the  principles  discussed  in  the  course. 
Fossils  are  numerous  and  practice  in  discriminating  horizons  will  be  given.  Total 
expense  not  over  $12.     Open  to  all  students  in  any  of  the  courses  in  Geology. 

S4— Petrography.     Dr.  Berkley  and  Mr.  Gordon 
9.30-1 1.20,  Room  402,  Schermerhorn.     Credit  V 

This  course  includes  lectures  on  the  principles  and  methods  of  rock  study  by 
means  of  the  petrographic  microscope;  a  discussion  of  rock  classification;  de- 
scription of  the  chief  groups;  and  instruction  as  to  interpretation  of  the  structures 
and  textures  seen  in  them.  There  will  be  systematic  laboratory  study  of  the  chief 
types  of  rocks,  both  in  hand  specimen  and  thin  section,  and  practice  in  identifica- 
tion and  formal  description. 

The  facilities  for  laboratory  work  are  very  complete  and  if  desired  arrangements 
can  be  made  for  extra  time.    A  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  mineralogy  is  assumed. 

Text -books:  Harker,  Petrology;  Reinisch,  Petrographisches  Praktikum,  I  and  II; 
Kemp,  Handbook  of  Rocks. 

Equivalent  to  Geology  4»  Columbia  University. 

S3<z — Economic  geology.     Dr.  Berkey  and  Mr.  Gordon 
1.30,  Room  401,  Schermerhorn.     Credit  III,  V 

Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  occurrence  and  origin  of  the  ores  of  the  metals,  the 
characteristics  of  ore  bodies,  and  relationship  to  geologic  structure.  The  leading 
districts  and  chief  types  of  deposits  will  be  described  and  their  ores  exhibited. 
The  facilities  for  examination  of  representative  material  and  for  systematic  refer- 
ence reading  are  very  complete  so  that  extra  time  may  be  devoted  by  the  student 
as  desired. 

Reference  books:  Tarr,  Economic  Geology  of  the  United  States;  Kemp,  Ore 
Deposits  of  the  United  States;   and  economic  papers  of  the  Geological  Surveys. 

It  is  planned  to  continue  this  subject  in  a  more  advanced  course  (si6),  next 
year,  the  two  courses  being  counted  equivalent  to  Geology  3.  Columbia  University. 

German 

sA — Elementary  course.     Professor  Hervey  and  Dr.  Remy 

Sect.  1—8.30,  Room  301,  University    )  Credit  j 

Sect.  2 — 10.30,  Room  301,  University  ) 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  have  no  previous  knowledge  of  German. 
Its  object  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  common  vocabulary  and  the  fun- 
damental grammatical  facts  of  the  language,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  read  easy  Ger- 
man at  sight.  The  instruction  is  planned  chiefly  with  this  object  in  view,  and 
reading  forms  part  of  the  work  from  the  beginning;  grammar  study,  writing,  and 
oral  practice  in  German,  though  all  are  made  use  of,  are  regarded  rather  as  means 
toward  the  attainment  of  reading  ability  than  as  ends  in  themselves. 

Text-books;  Thomas,  Practical  German  Grammar,  3d  edition  (Holt);  Hervey, 
Supplementary  Exercises  to  Thomas's  Grammar,  3d  edition  (Holt) ;  Thomas  and 
Hervey,  German  Reader  and  Theme-Book  (Holt). 

Students  taking  Course  sA  will  have  an  opportunity  to  continue  the  study  of 
German  in  Extension  Courses  given  through  the  academic  year  under  the  auspices 
of  the  University. 
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sB — Elementary  reading  and  oral  practice.     Dr.  R.  Tombo,  Sr. 

11.30,  Room  301,  University.     Credit  I  (if  taken  with  sA) 

This  course  is  given  parallel  with  sA  and  may  be  elected  only  by  those  who  are 
taking  that  course.  sB  is  devoted  exclusively  to  reading  and  oral  practice,  and 
affords  additional  opportunity  for  application  of  the  grammatical  instruction  of 
the  preceding  course.  It  is  intended  particularly  for  those  who  may  be  unable  to 
continue  the  work  of  sA  in  the  Extension  Course  mentioned  above,  but  is  recom- 
mended to  all  who  are  absolute  beginners. 

sC — Supplementary  course.     Professor  Tombo 
1.30,  Room  314,  University.     Credit  I 

This  course  will  consist  in  the  reading  of  intermediate  texts,  together  with  easy 
■  composition  exercises  and  a  review  of  the  grammar,  and  is  intended  for  students 
who  have  had  Courses  sA  and  sB  or  an  equivalent,  and  may  wish  to  complete  the 
requirement  in  German  for  the  elementary  entrance  examination,  or  for  the  degree 
of  A.B.  or  B.S.  This  requirement  may,  accordingly,  be  satisfied  by  taking  either 
Course  sA  and  the  Extension  Course  of  60  hours  in  the  academic  year  immedi- 
ately following,  or  Courses  sA  and  sB  and  sC  in  successive  Summer  Sessions. 

Students  will  require  at  the  beginning  of  this  course,  Thomas,  Practical  German 
Grammar,  3d  edition  (Holt);  Thomas  and  Hervey,  German  Reader  and  Theme- 
Book  (Holt). 

S2 — Intermediate  course.     Dr.  Remy 
11.30,  Room  314,  University.     Credit  I 

This  course  will  consist  in  the  rapid  reading  of  texts.  It  is  intended  for  students 
who  have  had  Course  sC,  or  as  much  German  as  is  represented  by  the  elementary 
entrance  examination  for  Columbia,  Barnard,  or  Teachers  College,  the  require- 
ments for  which  are  as  follows:  (a)  The  rudiments  of  grammar,  including  declen- 
sion and  conjugation,  elementary  syntax  and  word  order.  The  translation  into 
German  of  simple  English  sentences.  (&)  Translation  at  sight  of  a  passage  of 
easy  prose  containing  no  rare  words.  The  requisite  facility  can  be  acquired  by 
reading  not  less  than  two  hundred  pages  of  simple  German. 

This  course  will  afford  practice  in  the  reading  of  moderately  difficult  prose  and 
poetry  by  standard  authors.  The  texts  will  be  selected  with  reference  to  va- 
riety of  style  and  vocabulary.  The  work  will  consist  in  translation,  sight-reading, 
grammatical  instruction,  and  occasional  exercises  in  German  composition. 

Students  will  require  at  the  beginning  of  this  course,  Heine,  Prose,  edited  by 
A.  B.  Faust  (Macmillan) ;   and  Thomas,  Practical  German  Grammar  (Holt). 

S3 — Introduction  to  the  classics.     Professor  Hervey 
9.30,  Room  301,  University.     Credit  I 

This  course  will  consist  of  readings  from  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Lessing,  and  a 
brief  survey,  by  lecture,  of  the  history  of  German  literature  from  the  accession  of 
Frederick  the  Great  to  the  death  of  Schiller.  It  is  intended  for  students  who  have 
taken  Course  s2,  or  have  had  as  much  German  as  is  represented  by  the  intermediate 
entrance  examination  to  Columbia,  Barnard,  or  Teachers  College.  The  require- 
ments for  this  examination,  in  addition  to  the  elementary  requirement,  are  as 
follows:  (a)  More  advanced  grammar,  including  the  essentials  of  syntax,  the  uses 
of  modal  auxiliaries,  the  subjunctive  mode,  and  the  infinitive.  The  translation 
into  German  of  easy  connected  English  prose,  (b)  Translation  at  sight  of  ordinary 
German.  The  requisite  facility  can  be  acquired  by  reading  at  least  five  hundred 
pages  of  classical  and  contemporary  prose  and  poetry.  Lessing,  Minna  von 
Barnhelm,  and  Schiller,  Wilhelm  Tell,  are  suggested  as  most  suitable  for  introduc- 
tion to  the  classics. 

The  work  of  this  course  will  include  the  reading  and  study  of  one  drama  of  each 
of  the  authors  named.     The  selection  will  depend  partly  on  the  work  already  done 
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»w  members  of  the  class      Students  will  be  required  to  read  privately  brief  stftix- 
SLT^phi^tetha.  Schiller,  and  Lessing.  in  English  or  German,  as  they 

Ttudets  will  require  at  the  beginning  of  this  course,  Lessing,  Natkan  6er  Weise, 
edited  by  Tobias  J.  C.  DiekhofE  (American  Book  Co.). 

s6— History  of  German  literature.     Professor  Tombo 
8.10,  Room  314,  University.     Credit  I,  II 

This  course  aims  to  offer  in  a  series  of  lectures  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  general 

This  couise  aims  t  d  serves  as  an  introduction  to  all  specialized 

development  of German   ^r  ^  ^  ^  ^^  ^        ^ 

work  in  this  field      It  is  intena  to  ^  student 

^^^tZ%£^^£^<*  the  literature  of  Germany  tothe 
a  broad  idea  of  the character  a  important  writers  and  writings 

beginning  of  the  19th  century •     U    Y  ^  ^  f&f  as  they  wflfiCt 

will  be  discussed,  while  the  lesser  win  m  be  laid         n  the 

significant  characteristics  of  an  epoch.     Pa ^ticular  stress  ^ 

An  essential  part  of  the  work  will  consist  in  the  reading  and  discussion  of  illustra 
tive  selections  from  Miiller,  German  Classics.  .,«.,.       ^ 

lut^  require  for  this  course:  Muller,  German  Classics  (Scnbner). 

s7— Goethe's  Faust     Professor  Hervey 

ii.3o,  Room  315,  University.     Credit  I,  II 

This  course  will  consist  in  the  reading  and  interpretation,  by  lecture  and  discus- 
sion ofVa^,  the  First  Part  in  its  entirety,  the  Second  Part  m  selected  portion^ 
It  is'intended  for  students  who  have  had  Course  s3  or  an  equivalent,  and  who  read 

^Tm^obi^of  the  course  is  to  help  the  student  to  the  enjoyment  of  Faust 
as  poetry  Careful  attention  is  given  to  its  genesis  and  its  significance  m  the  study 
5  Goethe^  life  and  works,  as  also  to  its  ethical  import  and  its  f^f^^ 
a  whole  Certain  topics  will  be  assigned  for  investigation  and  report.  Students 
ele^ng'this  course  sLuld  be  familiar  with  the  facts  of  Goethe  s  life  and  with  the 
more  commonly  read  of  his   works,   especially  Got,  von  BerUchmgen,   Werthers 

"tulen^w^uire  for  this  course:  Goethe,  Faust,  First  and  Second  Parts,, 
vols.,  edited  by  Calvin  Thomas  (Boston:   Heath). 

s8— Practical  course.     Dr.  R.  Tombo,  Sr. 
10  30,  Room  314,  University.     Credit  I 

This  course  aims  to  meet  the  demand  for  instruction  looking  toward  a  practical 
aJ\L  Herman  language      It  is  not  intended  for  beginners,  but  only  for 
%^£X^£^r~M*  knowledge  of  the  language  and  under- 
stand  spoken  German  with  a  fair  degree  of  facility. 

From  the  outset  German  alone  will  be  employed  by  instructor  and  student  alike^ 
The  subjects  discussed  and  the  methods  pursued  will  depend  m  large  --sure  upon 
md'vidual  needs.  The  conversation  will  be  based  upon  topics  chosen  from  the 
field  of  herature  history,  and  education.  The  composition  work  will  consist  in 
S  f££^S™**~<*  the  literature  read  in  the  class,  and  in  the  preparation 
of  ordinal  themes  upon  subjects  of  interest  to  the  individual  student. 

Students  will  require  at  the  beginning  of  this  course:  Buchheim,  Balladen  und 
Romanzen  (Macmillan). 

sg-     istory  of  the  German  language.     Dr.  Remv 
1.30,  Room  311,  University.     Credit  I,  II 
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This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  have  had  Course  s3  or  s6,  or  an  ecmiva 
lent,  and  who  read  German  with  facility.  '  equiva- 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  present  by  means  of  a  series  of  lectures  suoole 
merited  by  text  interpretations,  a  succinct  outline  of  the  development  of  the  preTent" 
literary  language  from  Old  High  German  times.  The  course  wil  begin  with  a 
rapxd  survey  m  lectures  of  the  history  and  relationship  of  the  West  Germanic 
group  of  languages,  m  order  to  establish  the  position  of  the  Old  High  trZTZ 
lects.  A  brief  consideration  will  then  be  given  to  Old  Hi^h  fCT  ^^"f13" 
and  inflections,  and  a  number  of  texts  will  I  Z^J^TZZ  ^ToZ 
man  language  will  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  further  history  of  the 
anguage  down  to  modem  times  will  be  described  at  length.  Stress  will  be  laid 
throughout  on  the  changes  in  phonetic  conditions  and  the  genesis  oTg^tS! 

L^tntAWiU  rrqUi^  ^  ?6  beginnine  of  this  ^urse:   Schauffler,  Althochdeutsche 
Litteratur  (Sammlung  Goschen,  No.  28).  «*»«&/«? 

S25-Geschichte   der   deutschen    Litteratur   im   I0.     Jahrhundert 
Vorlesungen  in  deutscher  Sprache.     Dr.  R.  Tombo,  Sr. 
8.30,  Room  315,  University.     Credit  I,  II 

This  is  an  advanced  course  designed  to  continue  the  work  of  Course  s6.     The 
ectures  will  describe  the  principal  Hterary  movements  and  tendencies  of    he  nle 

S^SS^  rdati0n  t0  "*"  —  —  —  and 

s27-Modern    German    dramatists:    Hauptmann  and  Sudermann 
Professor  Tombo 

9-3°.  Room  314,  University.     Credit  I,  II 

This  course  is  intended  for  advanced  students  who  have  had  German  S6,  or  its 

auZewnh  I?"  Geran  Wkh  eaSe-     ReprGSe ntative  ™ks  ^ 

authors  will  be  assigned  for  study,  and  the  meetings  of  the  class  will  be  devoted  to 

lectures,    reports,    discussions,    and  essays.     Due   attention  will  be   paid  to   the 
in  Germany      UPtmann  ^  Sudfirmaon  t0  the  -"temporary  Hterary  movement 


bv^R^Vr  °f  thG  f0rf?nf, COUrS6S  (GXCept  SA'  SB'  and  sC>  wiU  be  ac^Pted 
by  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  Department  of  Education,  City  of  New  York  as 

3  GnLorpaninetrPtiT  f-°m  eXamination  in  <*"—  L-guage  and  Litera- 
ture, Group  F,  m  the  academic  examination  for  Principal's  license;  or  for  the  re- 
quired sixty  houn.  of  academic  work,  counting  toward  an  exemption  from  the 
academic  examination  for  License  as  Assistant  to  Principal. 

Greek 

sA— Elementary  course.     Dr.  Guernsey 

1.30,  Room  311,  College.     Credit  I 

Intended  for  students  who  have  no  previous  knowledge  of  Greek.  Designed  to 
famiharize  them  with  the  elements  of  the  language  and  to  furnish  a  basis  for  the 
study  of  the  classical  authors.  There  will  be  daily  drill  in  forms,  syntax,  and 
translation,  together  with  written  exercises  in  elementary  prose  composition. 
Attention  will  also  be  given  to  the  relation  of  Greek  to  Latin  and  to  the  formation 
of  English  derivatives  from  Greek  words  and  stems.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
course  selections  from  the  easier  Greek  authors  will  be  read  and  practice  will  be 
given  in  translation  at  sight. 

Prerequisite:  At  least  one  year  of  Latin. 

plTr^^''  9'  Y:  Gleason's  Greek  P"™r  (American  Book  Co.);   C.  W.  Moss's 
t%rst  Greek  Reader  (Allyn  and  Bacon);  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar  (Ginn). 
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si— Advanced  Greek  composition  and  syntax.     Dr.  Guernsey 

8  30,  Room  311,  College.     Credit  I 

This  course  will  give  a  systematic  view  of  the  main  principles  of  Greek  syntax 
wiU,  constant  exemplification  by  daily  practice  in  prose  composition.  Chief 
"res*  will  be  laid  upon  the  syntax  of  the  verb.  Illustrates  will  be  drawn  hiefly 
cm  Demosthenes;  members  of  the  class  should  come  provided .with  Vol.  I  of 
the  Teubner  text  of  Demosthenes,  edited  by  Blass.  Every  member  of  the  class 
will  t,e  expected  to  hand  in  from  three  to  five  written  exercises  weekly  and  to  read 
p  i^e  y  -ch^ portions  of  Demosthenes  as  may  be  assigned  by  the  instructor  at 
the  begmmng  of  the  course.  Goodwin's  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses  and  Spieker  s 
TreekToT Composition  will  be  constantly  used.     Every  one  should  have  a  copy 

°{Zl^™^  two  years  of  Greek  in  college  following  admission  on  the 
requirements  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  or  a  full  ^vale^ 

Tne  course  will  serve  as  an  aid  to  meeting  the  requirement  of  Greek  prose  com- 
position for  the  higher  degrees  as  stated  in  the  Circular  of  the  Division  of  Classical 
Philology. 

S2 — Homer.     Dr.  Guernsey 

2.30,  Room  311,  College.     Credit  I,  II 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  teachers  of  Greek  in  secondary  schools  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  main  problems  of  Homeric  study.  Three  or  four  boote  of  the 
Iliad  will  be  read  in  class,  with  constant  discussion  of  the  chief  peculiarities  of 
form  syntax,  and  versification,  and  the  members  of  the  class  will  be  expected  to 
read  privately,  in  addition,  at  least  three  books  of  either  Iliad  or  Odyssey,  together 
wtth  certain  works  to  be  designated  at  the  beginning  of  the  course;  these  will  be 
reserved  in  the  Library.  Those  who  have  read  both  Ihad  and  Odyssey  already 
"m  receive  additional  assignments  in  collateral  reading.  One  lecture  will  be :  given 
weekly  on  some  problem  of  Homeric  antiquities.  The  Teubner  text  of  the  Ihad 
is  recommended. 

Prerequisite:  as  for  Course  si. 

History 

s46-American  history;   general  history  of  the  United  States,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Mexican  War  to  the  close  of  Reconstruction 
Recitations,    reports,    and     assigned    readings,    with    an    occasional 
explanatory  lecture.     Professor  Shepherd 
8.30,  Room  510,  Fayerweather.     Credit  I 

While  the  struggle  between  sectionalism  and  nationalism  will  receive  a  due 
melu     of  treatment  in  this  course,  the  attention  of  the  student  will  be_  direc ted 
rnamty  to  factors  and  forces  in  which  the  legal,  constitutional    and  military  ele- 
mentsare  less  conspicuous.     Stress  will  be  laid,  therefore,  on  the  personal  char- 
"te    srics  and  influence  of  great  public  men,  on  the  types  of  culture  evolved  in 
th    South  and  in  the  West,  and  also  on  the  territorial  growth  of  the ^country   a 
agencies  in  the  process  of  national  development.     The  text-book  will  be  that  of 
W^n    Division  and  Reunion  (Longmans);  and  the  students  will  be  expected  to 
Tmmarize   themselves  with  the  American  Statesmen  Series,   and  the  Amervan 
Commonwealth  Series. 
s3i6-American  history:   political  and  constitutional  history  of  the 
United  States  from  the  beginning  of  Jackson's  administration  to  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War.     Lectures,  discussions,  and  reference  work. 
Professor  Shepherd 

9.30   Room  510,  Fayerweather.     Credit  I 
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This  course  is  designed  to  be  a  study  of  the  great  public  questions  involved  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  in  the  application  of  that  organic 
law  to  the  national  growth  of  the  United  States  within  the  period  mentioned  It 
will  discuss  the  principles  and  practices  connected  with  democracy,  slavery  con 
stitutional  guaranties,  the  resort  to  arms,  the  assurance  of  national  unity,  and  the 
abolition  of  slavery  Burgess,  The  Middle  Period  (Scribners),  and  Dunning 
Essays  on  the  Ctml  War  and  Reconstruction  (New  Edition,  Macmillan),  are  recom- 
mended as  handbooks.  Useful  summaries  of  the  constitutional  development  of 
the  United  States,  also,  will  be  found  in  Landon,  The  Constitutional  History  and 
Government  of  the  Umted  States  (Houghton,  Mifflin),  and  Thorpe,  A  Short  Con- 
stttuUonal  Htstory  of  the  United  States  (Little,  Brown). 

s5o— History  of  Greece.     Lectures,  reports,  and  required  readings 
Professor  Botsford 

11.30,  Room  327,  University.     Credit  I 

Before  entering  this  course  students  should  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
Botsford  s  Htstory  of  Greece  or  some  other  text-book  of  equal  compass.  The 
central  idea  will  be  the  development  of  civilized  life,  which  found  expression  in 
art,  literature,  and  philosophy,  in  personal  character  and  social  usage,  as  well  as 
in  political  ideals  and  institutions.  In  following  this  idea  the  class  will  attempt 
to  gain  a  sound  appreciation  of  what  the  Greeks  were  and  what  they  achieved  for 
civilization.  The  required  reading  will  train  the  student  in  the  use  of  sources 
and  of  secondary  authorities. 

S51— History  of  Rome.     Lectures,  reports,  and  required  readings. 
Professor  Botsford 

10.30,  Room  327,  University.     Credit  I 

As  a  preparation  for  this  course  students  are  advised  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  Pelham's  Outlines  of  Roman  History,  or  Botsford's  History  of  Rome 
The  course  will  not  give  a  connected  story  of  Rome,  but  will  aim  to  trace  the 
development  of  institutions,  civilization,  and  character,  to  explain  the  genius  of 
Rome  for  organization  and  government,  and  to  teach  the  use  of  the  sources  and  of 
the  secondary  authorities. 

Equal  time  will  be  given  to  the  following  topics:  (1)  the  elements  of  Roman 
history,  (2)the  expansion  of  the  Roman  power,  (3)  the  imperial  system. 

Latin 

si—Latin  prose  composition.     Professor  McCrea 

10.30,  Room  311,  College.     Credit  I 

In  this  course  the  subject  will  be  treated,  as  far  as  possible,  as  if  Latin  were  still 
a  hying  tongue.     Daily  written  exercises  will  form  the  basis  for  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  all  the  important  principles  of  syntax,  as  these  are  involved  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  sentence  and  the  paragraph.     Constant  attention  will  be  paid  to  those 
niceties  of  idiom,  phrasing,  and  word- order  which  distinguish  Latin  from  English 
The  details  of  this  general  plan  will  be  adjusted  to  the  special  needs  of  those  who 
take  the  course,  and  the  exercises  will  be  different  from  those  of  the  last  two  years 
The  work  will  be  based  upon  Gildersleeve  and  Lodge,  Latin  Composition  (New 
York:    University  Publishing  Co.).      Allen,   Second  Latin  Exercise    Book  (New 
York:  Henry  Frowde),  Potts,  Hints  Towards  Latin  Prose  Composition  (Macmillan) 
and  Postgate,  Sermo  Latinus  (Macmillan),  will  be  found  very  helpful. 

Equivalent  to  the  work  in  composition  of  Latin  A  in  the  regular  college  curricu- 
lum. 

s6— The  Satires  of  Juvenal :   Roman  life.     Professor  Egbert 
11.30,  Room  311,  College.     Credit  I,  II 
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this  course  will  be  conducted  mainly  with  the  purpose  of  studying  Roman  life 
and  the  condition  of  Roman  society  at  the  time  of  the  Early  Empire.  The  read- 
ing and  translation  of  the  text  with  suitable  explanation  will  form  a  basis  for  the 
consideration  of  the  various  matters  of  archaeological  interest  suggested  thereby. 

The  student  will  be  required  to  have:  Wilson,  Juvenal,  New  York:  The  Uni- 
versity Publishing  Co.;  Johnston,  The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans  (Chicago:  Scott, 
Foresman  &  Co.). 

Equivalent  to  the  second  term  of  Latin  3  in  the  college  curriculum. 

s8_Vergil's  ;£neid,  Books  II,  IV,  and  VI.     Professor  McCrea 
9.30,  Room  311,  College.     Credit  I,  II 

Intended  for   teachers  and  advanced  students.     In  these  three  books,   which 

have  been  selected  as  being  the  finest  of  the  first  six,  all  points  of  special  interest 

and  difficulty  will  be  carefully  discussed.     The  treatment  will  be  partly  linguistic, 

partly  literary.  „ 

The  text-books  will  be  Knapp,  Vergil's  Mneid  (Chicago:  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.). 

sg — Latin  inscriptions.     Professor  Egbert 
10.30,  Room  310,  College.     Credit  I,  II 

This  course  is  offered  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Summer  Session  so  that  teachers 
in  secondary  schools  and  students  engaged  in  other  work  during  the  regular  college 
year  may  have  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  general  knowledge  of  a  subject  which 
is  so  essential  in  the  equipment  of  teachers  of  Latin.  The  principal  object  will  be 
to  make  the  student  familiar  with  inscriptional  forms.  Inscriptions  which  are 
important  from  an  historical  and  archaeological  point  of  view  will  be  read,  and 
stone  inscriptions  and  squeezes  in  the  possession  of  the  Department  of  Latin  will 
be  studied. 

The  student  will  be  required  to  have  Egbert,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Latin 
Inscriptions  (American  Book  Co.). 

Equivalent  to  the  first  term  of  Latin  5  in  the  college  curriculum. 

Manual  Training 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Summer  Session  courses  in  manual  train- 
ing to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  courses  regularly  given  during  the 
school  year,  which  aim  to  prepare  beginners  for  teaching  the  subject. 
For  this  purpose  the  time  is  not  sufficient.  The  object  of  the  courses 
offered  is  to  provide  opportunities,  first:  for  teachers  of  this  subject  to 
make  a  study  of  courses  and  methods  represented  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University;  second:  for  superintendents  and  principals  of 
schools  and  teachers  in  other  fields  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
methods  and  practice  of  manual  training;  and  third:  for  regular  stu- 
dents or  those  intending  to  become  regular  students  in  the  Manual 
Training  Department  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  to 
gain  additional  facilities  for  work. 

SI_Manual  training  for  lower  grades.  Basketry,  weaving,  and 
construction  in  paper,  cardboard,  bent  iron,  and  the  elements  of  wood- 
working.    i£  points.     Miss  Weiser 

1.30-4.20,  Room  236,  Teachers  College.  Credit  IV 
[See  statement  concerning  Speyer  School,  page  20] 
Fee  for  materials,  $1.50 

Hand-work  processes  suitable  for  the  lower  grades  of  the  elementary  school,  in 
general  from  about  the  first  to  the  sixth  year  of  school,  capable  of  operation 
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in  the  regular  class-room.  The  work  is  presented  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  the 
supervisor  and  the  regular  grade  teacher.  Processes  are  considered  both  in  their 
relation  to  industry  and  to  school  conditions.  Practical  work  and  the  study  of 
methods. 

If  the  size  of  the  class  shall  exceed  the  limits  of  the  class-room,  preference  will  be 
given  to  students  in  the  order  of  registration. 

Required  for  the  Manual  Training  diploma. 

s io— Wood- working    for    elementary    schools.       i|    points.       Mr. 

NOYES 

8.30-1 1. 20,  Room  232,  Teachers  College.     Credit  IV 
Fee  for  materials,  $2 

A  course  employing  a  comprehensive  set  of  bench  tools,  adapted  to  the  upper 
grades  of  the  grammar  school,  and  dealing  with  simple  constructions.  A  study  is 
made  of  each  project,  as  an  opportunity  for  expression  on  the  part  of  the  pupil, 
and  of  its  relation  to  his  interests  and  capacities.  Practical  work,  methods  of 
presentation  and  execution. 

Required  for  the  Manual  Training  diploma. 

si i — Wood- working  for  secondary  schools.     i£  points.     Mr.  Weick 
8.30-1 1. 20,  Room  1 1 9)  Teachers  College.     Credit  IV 
Fee  for  materials,  $3 

This  course  aims  to  prepare  for  the  teaching  of  wood-working  in  the  secondary 
school.  The  field  of  construction  in  wood,  possible  in  these  conditions,  is  dealt 
with  in  a  series  of  constructive  problems  that  are  first  studied  upon  the  side  of 
design  and  then  executed  in  the  shop.  Methods  of  finishing  and  decorating  are 
given  prominence  in  this  course. 

S25 — Metal  and  enamel-work.     i|  points.     Mr.  Martin 
1.30-4.20,  Room  26,  Teachers  College.     Credit  IV 
Class  limited  to  fifteen  students.     Students  expecting  to  take  this 
course  are  requested  to  notify  the  Director  at  their  earliest  possible 
convenience. 

Fee  for  materials,  $2 

The  course  offers  instruction  in  hammered  and  beaten  work  in  sheet  metal,  and 
deals  with  the  forming  of  bowls,  trays,  boxes,  and  other  shapes,  together  with 
their  decoration.     Instruction  in  simple  enameling  will  also  be  provided. 

S28 — School  pottery.      1$  points.     Mr.  Boone 
8.30-1 1.20,  Room  243,  Teachers  College.     Credit  IV 
Fee  for  materials,  $2 

The  course  offers  instruction  in  hand-made  pottery  suitable  for  the  elementary 
school.  Design  of  form  and  decoration  will  be  a  constant  element  of  study  through- 
out the  course.  Simple  glazes,  both  bright  and  matt,  will  be  applied,  the  use  of 
the  wheel  will  be  shown,  and  the  operation  of  the  kiln  illustrated.  The  relation  of 
such  work  to  the  possibilities  of  the  grades,  both  on  the  educational  and  practical 
sides,  will  be  considered  at  length. 

Mathematics 

sA — Solid  geometry.     Dr.  Kasner 

1.30,  Room  201,  College.     Credit  I 

The  instruction  will  embrace,  among  other  topics,  the  fundamental  properties 
of  space,  the  relations  of  points,  planes,  and  lines;  the  properties  and  measurement 
of  the  simple  polyedra,  of  cylinders,  cones,  and  conical  frusta;  the  sphere,  spherical 
segments,  sectors,  and  polygons.     Book  work  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures  and 
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by  suitable  exercises  in  the  invention  of  constructions  and  demonstrations.  The 
course  will  cover  so  much  of  the  subject-matter  of  solid  and  spherical  geometry 
as  is  presented  in  the  standard  college  text-books. 

Equivalent  to  Mathematics  A — Geometry.  (See  the  Announcement  of  Columbia 
College.) 

S3<z — Logarithms  and  trigonometry.     Dr.  Ling 

8.30,  Room  304,  Fayerweather.     Credit  I 

An  introductory  account  of  the  theory  of  logarithms  and  some  preliminary 
practice  in  the  use  of  logarithmic  tables  will  be  followed  by  a  development  of 
the  theory  of  the  trigonometric  functions  and  by  applications  of  the  theory  to 
the  solution  of  plane  and  spherical  triangles  and  of  trigonometric  equations.  The 
course  will  be  conducted  by  recitations  and  lectures. 

Equivalent  to  Mathematics  A — Trigonometry.  (See  the  Announcement  of  Colum- 
bia College.)  The  attainment  of  a  grade  C  (fair)  in  this  course  will  make  good 
a  deficiency  in  the  regular  undergraduate  course  in  the  corresponding  subject. 

S36 — Advanced  algebra.     Dr.  Ling 

11.30,  Room  304,  Fayerweather.     Credit  I,  V 

Acquaintance  with  the  elements,  including  the  quadratic  equation,  is  presup- 
posed. The  course  is  designed  for  students  who  desire  to  continue  the  study  of 
algebra  in  connection  with  such  more  advanced  topics  as  indeterminate  equations, 
variation,  the  progressions,  mathematical  induction,  undetermined  coefficients, 
permutations  and  combinations,  binomial  theorem,  logarithms,  and  the  general 
theory  of  equations.     Recitations  and  lectures. 

Equivalent  to  Mathematics  A — Algebra,  or  for  Mathematics  3& — Algebra.  (See 
the  Announcement  of  Columbia  College.) 

ssa — Plane  analytical  geometry.     Dr.  Findlay 
10.30,  Room  304,  Fayerweather.     Credit  I,  V 

This  course  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  plane  geometry,  elementary  algebra 
(including  the  theory  of  the  quadratic  equation),  and  the  elements  of  trigonometry. 
The  aim  is  to  afford  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  geometry  by  means  of  algebra. 
The  course  will  deal  in  particular  with  the  conic  sections:  straight  line,  circle, 
parabola,  ellipse,  hyperbola,  including  the  geometric  interpretation  of  the  general 
equation  of  second  degree  in  two  variables.     Recitations  and  lectures. 

Equivalent  to  the  first  half-year  in  Mathematics  5 — Analytical  Geometry.  (See 
the  Announcement  of  Columbia  College.) 

S56 — Solid  analytical  geometry.     Dr.  Findlay 
11.30,  Room  501,  Fayerweather.     Credit  I,  V 

This  course  presupposes  s5a  or  its  equivalent.  The  object  is  to  introduce  the 
student  to  the  analytical  geometry  of  three  dimensions.  It  will  deal  especially 
with  the  point,  the  line,  the  plane,  and  with  the  surfaces  of  second  order:  ellipsoid, 
hyperboloid  of  one  and  of  two  sheets,  paraboloids,  cones,  and  cylinders.  Recita- 
tions and  lectures. 

Equivalent  to  the  second  half-year  in  Mathematics  5— Analytical  Geometry. 
(See  the  Announcement  of  Columbia  College.) 

s6a — Differential  calculus.     Dr.  Ling 

9.30,  Room  304,  Fayerweather.     Credit,  I,  V 

A  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  analytical  geometry  is  presupposed.  The 
object  of  the  course  is  to  afford  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  no- 
tions and  operations  of  the  differential  calculus.  It  will  deal  with  such  topics  as 
functions  and  their  notation,  differential  coefficients,  differentiation  of  explicit  and 
implicit  functions,  Taylor's  and  Maclaurin's  theorems  with  applications,  maxima 
and  minima  of  functions,  evaluation  of  indeterminate  forms,  determination  of 
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properties  of  plane  curves,  tangents,  normals,  curvature,  order  of  contact,  evolutes 
and  involutes,  singularities,  and  so  on.     Recitations  and  lectures. 

Equivalent  to  the  first  half-year  in  Mathematics  6 — Calculus.  (See  the  An- 
nouncement of  Columbia  College.) 

s6b — Integral  calculus.     Dr.  Kasner 
2.30,  Room  201,  College.     Credit,  I,  V 

A  knowledge  of  s6a  or  its  equivalent  is  presupposed.  Integration  defined  as  the 
inverse  of  differentiation  and  as  a  summation.  Integration  by  rationalization,  by 
substitution,  and  by  parts.  Applications,  as  the  determination  of  lengths,  areas, 
volumes.     Recitations  and  lectures. 

Equivalent  to  the  second  half-year  in  Mathematics  6 — Calculus.  (See  the  An- 
nouncement of  Columbia  College.) 

si02a — Theory  of  functions  of  a  complex  variable.  Two  hours 
daily.     Professor  Maclay 

9.30-1 1.20,  Room  202,  College.     Credit  III  (with  si 026) 

[S1026 — Elliptic  functions.     To  be  given  in  Summer  Session  of  1906 

Elementary  differential  and  integral  calculus  presupposed.  The  course  begins 
with  the  geometric  representation  of  imaginary  numbers  and  conducts  to  the 
theory  of  elliptic  functions.  The  topics  include:  Functionality,  conformal  repre- 
sentation, the  elementary  algebraic  and  transcendental  functions,  Riemann 
surfaces,  integration  of  functions  of  the  complex  variable,  series,  Taylor's  series, 
Laurent's  series,  continuation  of  functions,  Weierstrasse's  theorem,  Mittag- 
Leffler's  theorem,  functions  possessing  an  algebraic  addition  theorem.] 

The  above  two  courses  correspond  to  course  102  in  the  Announcement  of  the 
Division  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science. 

Mechanical  Drawing  x 

sT — Teachers'  course  in  mechanical  drawing.     3  hours  lecture  and 
20  hours  drawing-room  work  per  week.      1  point.     Professor  Mayer 
M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  1.30,  Room  609,  Havemeyer.     Credit  IV 

This  course  is  especially  intended  for  those  who  teach  mechanical  drawing  in 
secondary  schools.     The  topics  covered  in  the  lectures  will  be  the  following: 

A  general  view  of  the  subject  of  instrumental  geometrical  drawing  and  the  ulti- 
mate object  to  be  attained.  Drawing  instruments  and  materials,  their  care  and 
use.  The  arrangement  of  geometrical  problems  sufficiently  numerous  and  varied 
to  lead  up  to  the  making  of  mechanical  drawings. 

Lettering:  mechanical  and  free-hand  lettering.  Construction  of  various  scales; 
enlargement  and  reduction  of  drawings  to  scale. 

Tinting:  brush  and  pen  shading;  conventional  signs  for  materials  used  in  con- 
struction work.     Elementary  projections      Shade  lines  and  shading. 

The  drawing-room  work  will  consist  in  the  making  of  a  set  of  drawings,  illustrat- 
ing the  principles  given  in  the  lectures,  to  be  used  as  models. 

si — Mechanical  drawing.  2  hours  lecture  and  25  hours  drawing- 
room  work  per  week,      ij  points.     Professor  Mayer 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  8.30,  Room  609,  Havemeyer.  Credit  I  (A.B.  for 
men  only),  V 

This  course  presupposes  a  fair  ability  in  free-hand  drawing,  and  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  courses  given  to  students  of  the  first  year  in  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineer- 
ing, and  Chemistry. 

The  topics  covered  will  be:   The  use  of  instruments;   geometrical  drawing;   let- 
tering;   orthographic   projection;    topographical   drawing;    elementary  working 
drawings. 
1  Students  will  be  required  to  furnish  their  own  drawing  instruments  and  materials. 
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sia— Descriptive  geometry.  2  hours  lecture  and  5  hours  drawing- 
room  work  per  week.     1  point.     Professor  Mayer 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  1.30,  Room  609,  Havemeyer.  Credit  I  (A.B.  for 
men  only),  V 

This  course  will  cover  elementary  problems  relating  to  the  point,  right  line,  and 
plane;   generation  and  classification  of  lines  and  surfaces;   tangent  planes  to  sur- 
faces of  single  and  double  curvature;  intersections  of  surfaces  by  planes;  develop- 
ment of  single  curved  surfaces;  intersection  of  single  curved  surfaces. 
S2— Advanced  mechanical  drawing.     2  hours  lecture  and  25  hours 
drawing-room  work  per  week.      1  i  points.     Professor  Mayer 
-  W.  and  F.  at  9.30,  Room  609,  Havemeyer.     Credit  I  (A.B.  for  men 

only),  V  .'.',,* 

This  course  prerequires  a  knowledge  of  mechanical  drawing  equivalent  to  si 

^The  topics  covered  will  be:  Working  drawings;  tracings;  blue  prints;  struc- 
tural work;  fastenings;  pipe  fittings;  isometric  drawings;  shades  and  shadows; 
elements  of  perspective ;  and  stereotomy. 

Courses  si,  sia,  and  S2  are  open  to  students  of  Columbia  College  and  other  col- 
leges intending  to  enter  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Chemistry,  and  Engineering  with 
advanced  standing;  and  also  in  whole  or  in  part  to  students  of  the  first  and 
second  classes  of  these  Schools,  who  have  failed  to  complete  the  corresponding 
courses  during  the  regular  academic  year. 

Music 
sl5_Theory  and  practice    of   teaching   school    music.      Professor 
Farnsworth 

8.30,  Room  118,  Teachers  College.     Credit  IV 

Intended  for  teachers  and  supervisors  of  school  music  and  for  those  who  wish  to 
specialize.     The  object  is  to  . 

(1)  Consider  school  music  teaching  as  conditioned  by  the  nature  and  require- 

ments of  school  work,  and  the  needs  of  the  pupil; 

(2)  Present  a  method  for  . 

(a)  Development  of  musical  feeling  by  melodic  expression,  through  both 

imitative  and  constructive  work; 

(b)  Analysis  of  melodic  motion  into  relationships  of  stress,  duration,  and 

pitch; 

(c)  Association  of  these  relationships  with  their  notations;        _ 

(d)  Production  of  melodic  motion    from  the  combined  notations  of  its 

relationships. 

si6— Theory  and  practice  of  teaching  school   music.      Advanced 
course.     Professor  Farnsworth 

11.30,  Room  118,  Teachers  College.     Credit  IV 

A  continuation  of  siS.  Intended  for  work  that  may  be  given  in  the .seventh 
and  eighth  grades  and  the  high  school.     The  object  is  to  give  a  method  for 

(1)  Interval  singing  based  on  the  chromatic  scale  independent  of  key  position 

(2)  ObsertTtion  and  analysis  of  chord  structure  and  progression  introductory 

to  the  systematic  study  of  harmony  and  form;  ,_••*». 

(a)  Developing  feeling  for  harmonic  relationships  through  singing  the 

tones  appropriate  to  a  melody  that  is  being  given , 

(b)  Classifying  the  resulting  tones  into  chords  and  studying  the  pro- 

gressions  in  which  they  appear  as  related  to  each  other  and  to 
rhythmic  position. 
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si7-Method  of  teaching  the  theory  of  music.     Professor  Sleep™ 
10.30,  Roomr .  6,  Teachers  College.     Credit  IV    "°le3S0r  bLEEPER 

s*ts0utlines  o£  —  hi—  i^-s  .-rdra™2'  a-s 
*£££££  teaching  harmony  and  eiements  *  «*i— . 

1.30,  Room  116,  Teachers  College.     Credit  IV 
^  Prmc^esof  con^osition-rhnhn,,  melody,  harmJc  ,£j£££  .^ 

i^sza^^K^  the  •—  -f-  -  -  «- — 

Nature  Study 

Education  s2o-Methods  of  teaching  nature  study  (see  page  „) 

orXrVtlteTd1  'U*m.^     LeCtures •  ^diag.,  and  work  in  lab- 

practical  work      P    t  *       i  "  '  P°intS  by  SPedal  a™gement  for 
practical  work.     Professor  Bigelow  and  Miss  Watterson 

1.30-3-20,  Room  300,  Teachers  College.     Credit  IV 

chiefly  insecfs.  ^S^T^T^^^t^T  fT* 

nature  study.  verteDrates,    of   special  interest  in 

It  ,.  advsed  that  this  course  and  Education  s,oa  (see  page  3.) t  Sen  together. 
Philosophy  and  Psychology 

Philosophy 

Dr^lcur'3'  °f  Phii°S°^-     Lectures.  discussions,  and  essays. 
"30,  Room  401,  Library.     Credit  I 

ferlm  Periol^5  theT  t  *°  "F*  in  lectures  the  main  contributions  of  the  dif- 
nt  penods  m  the  history  of  philosophy  to  the  development  of  philosophical 
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problems  and  their  solution.  The  lectures  will  be  supplemented  by  discussions 
and  private  reading  of  philosophical  classics.  The  private  reading  will  form  the 
basis  for  two  essays  on  philosophical  topics.  Weber,  History  of  Philosophy,  is 
recommended  for  general  reading. 

S6— Logic  and  metaphysics.     Professor  Woodbridge 
10.30,  Room  401,  Schermerhorn.     Credit,  (when  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  si 9),  I,  II 

This  course  is  designed  to  supplement  siq  and  is  open  only  to  students  of  that 
course.  It  consists  of  the  criticism  and  discussion  of  individual  reports  on  the 
basal  concepts  of  logic  and  metaphysics. 

S9— Logic:     deductive   and  inductive.     Lectures,   recitations,   and 
practical  exercises.     Dr.  Montague 
9.30,  Room  401,  Library.     Credit  I 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
deductive  and  inductive  inference,  and  of  their  application.  The  text-books  used 
will  be:   Jevons,  Elementary  Lessons  in  Logic  and  his  Studies  in  Deductive  Logic. 

S19— The  fundamental  problems  of  philosophy.     Lectures,  discus- 
sions, and  essays.     Professor  Woodbridge 
9.30,  Room  401,  Schermerhorn.     Credit  I 

The  lectures  in  this  course  will  aim  at  a  constructive  and  systematic  presenta- 
tion of  the  fundamental  problems  of  philosophy  and  an  analysis  of  ultimate  philo- 
sophical and  scientific  conceptions.  The  essay  expected  will  consist  of  an  extended 
study  of  one  of  the  problems  discussed.  For  general  reading  Paulsen,  Introduc- 
tion to  Philosophy  (Holt),  Kulpe,  Introduction  to  Philosophy  (Macmillan),  and 
Marvin,  Introduction  to  Philosophy  (Macmillan)  are  recommended. 

This  course  is  open  only  to  students  who  are  taking  Course  si  or  who  have  taken 
it  or  its  equivalent. 

Psychology 

sA— Elements  of  psychology.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  discussions. 
Professor  Woodworth 

10.30,  Room  407,  Schermerhorn.     Credit  I 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  essential  facts  and 
fundamental  laws  of  mind.     Emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  points  of  practical  inter- 
est, particularly  on  those  of  importance  to  educational  theory  and  practice.     James, 
Psychology,  Briefer  Course  (Holt),  will  be  used  as  the  text-book. 
Prescribed  for  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  for  all  diplomas  in  teaching. 

S2— Experimental  psychology.     Lectures,  demonstrations,  required 
readings,  and  laboratory  practice.     Professor  Woodworth 
11.30,  Room  407,  Schermerhorn.     Credit  I,  II 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  such  knowledge  of  modern  psychological  methods 
and  results  as  should  be  included  in  a  liberal  education.  The  senses  and  move- 
ment are  studied  with  regard  to  the  interrelations  of  physics,  physiology,  and  psy- 
chology. The  higher  mental  processes  are  taken  up  in  so  far  as  this  can  be  done 
by  experimental  methods.  The  subjects  include  the  relations  of  mind  and  body, 
feeling,  attention,  habit,  memory,  imagination,  association,  etc.,  and  the  measure- 
ment of  the  time,  intensity,  and  extensity  of  mental  processes.  In  the  Summer 
Session  special  attention  is  paid  to  those  aspects  of  the  problems  that  concern  the 
teacher  and  the  student  of  education. 
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si i  (Same  as  Education  59)_Genetic  psychology       Lectures   dis 
cussions,  and  required  readings.     Professor  Pillsbury 
1.30,  Room  407,  Schermerhorn.     Credit  I,  II 

This  course  gives  opportunity  for  a  thorough  study  of  mental  development  and 
the  conditions  of  heredity  and  environment  on  which  it  depends.  Comparisons 
are  made  with  the  minds  of  the  lower  animals  and  of  savages  and  wfth def Active 
and  delinquent  children.  The  influence  of  educational  methods  on  physictl  and 
mental  growth  is  fully  treated.  pnysicai  and 

si6-(Same  as  Education  I2)-Child  study.     Observation,  experi- 
ments, private  reading,  and  conferences.     Professor  Pillsbury 
2.30,  Room  407,  Schermerhorn.     Credit  I,  II 

detain?/86  ^  dGSigneit0  Present  the  facts-  «>  far  as  they  have  been  scientifically 
determined,  concerning  the  nature  and  development  of  the  mind  during  childhood 

maW° ,renCC'  J!  ^  S6ek  t0  Pr°Vide  the  Student  with  —d  criteria    or  esti- 

s^^ml*"?  mind- and  to  ■*■ him  ad—  ^-  «»  £ 

Research  Course-Facilities  will  be  given  to  qualified  students  desir- 
ing to  prosecute  independent  researches  during  the  Summer  Session 
Mfte  entire  laboratory  equipment  will  be  available.     Credit  III 

Physical  Education 

s3--Personal  hygiene  and  first  aid  to  the  injured.      Lectures  and 
practical  work,  counting  as  1  point.     Professor  Meylan 
9.30,  Thompson  Building.     Credit  IV 

This  course  considers  personal  health  as  a  problem  in  vital  economics-  the 
human  body  as  an  organic  machine  and  the  aim  of  personal  hygiene  to  be  the 
provision  of  the  most  efficient  body  mechanism  for  the  life-needs  of  the  individll 

of  h^?r  mt  6  ^ment  f°r  thG  Careful  Study  of  health  and  h^ene;  ideals 

of  health  influencing  different  peoples;  structure  and  functions  of  the  human 
body;  changes  in  the  organism  due  to  evolution  and  civilization  and  the  hea^h 
fhe  oT  anr^fr°m  th6Se  f ang6S:  COnditions  nece^y  to  the  perfect  state  of 
tlZV  !  ^tlVlty  °f  the  Vari°US  functions'   causes  of  weakness,  injury 

degeneration,  and  disease;  mprovement  of  health  and  prevention  of  di  ease  by 
hygienic  means;  methods  of  first  aid  to  the  injured. 

sio-Applied  anatomy  and  physiology.     Lectures,  demonstrations 
and  quizzes,  counting  as  1  point.     Dr.  Skarstrom 
8.30,  Thompson  Building.     Credit  IV 

ta2infC°UrSe  is1int.end1ed  f°r  be^nners  and  those  who  have  not  had  the  advan- 
tages of  a  normal  school  of  physical  training.  The  subjects  of  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology will  be  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  physical  education.  The  course 
will  deal  with  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  tissues  and  organs  in  the  human 

a^^ttn^re^Tdr611^  "^  *  """  "***  "  ""  ™  °™» 

S13— Anthropometry,  diagnosis,  and  prescription  of  corrective  exer- 
cises. Lectures  and  practical  work,  counting  as  1  point.  Professor 
Meylan 

8.30,  Thompson  Building.     Credit  IV 

of  ISLZZEZ  d>1S  WitiVhe  PraCtiCal  meth°dS  °f  Studyin^  the  huma"  organism; 
of  determining  its  condition,  and  needs,  and  of  applying  the  various  measures 
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indicated  for  normal  development,  improvement  of  health  and  strength,  correction 
of  deformities,  prevention  and  cure  of  certain  forms  of  disease.  The  course  in- 
cludes the  following:  Recording  of  personal  and  family  history;  measuring  and 
testing  the  body;  observation  of  organic  conditions  and  physical  signs;  theory  and 
tabulation  of  statistics;  use  of  graphic  methods  for  representing  bodily  conditions 
and  changes;  individual  prescription  of  exercise  and  hygienic  regimen,  corrective 
exercise  for  common  deformities,  such  as  round  shoulders  and  spinal  curvature; 
adaptation  of  movements  for  functional  disorders  and  special  nervous  conditions. 
There  will  be  practical  work  for  all  students. 

S14— Special  gymnastics,  dancing,  fencing,  boxing,  and  swimming. 
Miss  Burchenal,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Gelas,  and  Mr.  Holroyd 
3.30,  Thompson  Building.     Credit  IV 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  offer  opportunities  for  teachers  who  desire  special 
instruction  in  particular  lines  of  practical  work,  such  as:  Esthetic  dancing,  Indian 
clubs,  fencing,  boxing,  swimming,  etc.  _  ^ 

All  the  instruction  in  this  course  will  be  given  with  a  view  of  training  students  to 
teach  these  various  forms  of  exercise.     There  will  be  a  half -hour  instruction  daxly 
in  each  subject  for  beginners,  and  a  half-hour  daily  for  advanced  students. 
Students  taking  this  course  are  required  to  pay  the  gymnasium  fee  of  $5. 

si 8— Athletics,  games,   and    sports.     Lectures    and    30    hours    of 
practice  work.     Mr.  Davis 

3.30,  Thompson  Building.     Credit  VI 

This  course  is  intended  for  men  and  women.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to 
consider  the  question  of  athletics  and  games  from  the  standpoint  of  an  all-round 
physical  education  of  the  mass  of  students  rather  than  the  excessive  specialization 

of  the  few. 

The  following  topics  will  be  discussed: 

Play  and  recreation;  play  and  competition  in  physical  education;  team  games, 
combative  sports;  aquatics;  track  and  field  athletics;  organization  and  super- 
vision of  athletics;  training  table;  financial  management  and  organization  of 
field  days.  The  daily  hour  of  practice  work  will  be  devoted  to  the  practice  of 
indoor  and  outdoor  games,  track  and  field  athletics.  _ 

Students  taking  this  course  are  required  to  pay  the  gymnasium  fee  of  $5. 

soo-i— Theory  and  practice  of  physical  education.  1 5  lectures  and 
30  hours  of  practical  work,  counting  as  1  point.  Professor  Meylan, 
Dr.  Skarstrom,  and  assistants 

Lectures,  M.,  W.f  and  F.  at  10.30.  Practice,  daily  at  11.30,  Thomp- 
son Building.     Credit  I,  II 

This  course  will  consist  of  .  .  . 

d)  Lectures  on  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  physical  training, 
selection,  arrangement,  and  progression  of  gymnastic  exercises,  based  on  a  study 
of  their  anatomical  mechanism  and  physiological  effects;  construction,  equipment, 
organization,  and  administration  of  department  of  physical  education;  the  ques- 
tion of  credits  for  the  same;  supervision  and  control  of  athletics. 

(2)  Practical  work,  including  progressive  free  exercises  with  and  without  hand 
armaratus  and  graded  exercises  on  the  following  pieces  of  apparatus: 

High  and  low  horizontal  bars,  parallel  bars,  horizontal  ladder,  horse,  buck, 
suspended  parallels,  climbing  ropes,  boom,  stall  bars,  mat  and  jumping  standards; 

^XTraticTw^rk  of  this  course,  the  men  and  women  will  work  in  separate 
indents  taking  this  course  are  required  to  pay  the  gymnasium  fee  of  $5. 
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sgo-2-Theory  and  practice  of  teaching  physical  education.  Lec- 
tures, practice  teaching,  observation,  criticisms,  and  discussions  ,o 
hours,  i  point.     Dr.  Skarstrom  6 

9.30,  Thompson  Building.     Credit  I,  II 

(soo-i  or  its  equivalent  is  a  prerequisite  for  this  course  ) 

The  lectures  and  discussions  will  deal  with  the  application  of  general  principles 
of  teaching  to  the  teaching  of  physical  education    special  methoc\,Z*  ^T- 
of  teaching  this  subject  in  schools,  colleges,  Y   M   C  A  fs   dubs    and itl        ^ 
the  construction  and  progression  of  the  gymnastic  lesson  '       &  S6ttlements' 

Classes  of  children  of  different  grades  will  be  available  for  practice  teaching. 

The  courses  described  above  are  intended  for  teachers,  and  pros- 
pective teachers  of  physical  education.  P 

The  following  courses  are  intended  for  students  who  wish  to  take  a 
systematic  course  of  exercise  for  health,  recreation,  and  development 

sX— Hygienic  gymnastics.     One  hour  daily.     Mr.  Reid 

4.30.  Thompson  Building.     Credit  VI 

This  course  consists  of  free  exercises  with  and  without  hand  apparatus  and 
simple  work  on  gymnastic  apparatus,  such  as  horizontal  ladder,  ropes  boom  buck 
vaulting  bar,  etc.,  suitable  for  persons  without  previous  training  ' 

.  Students  taking  this  course  are  required  to  pay  the  gymnasium  fee  of  $5. 

sY— Hygienic  gymnastics  (for  women).  One  hour  daily  Miss 
Barnes 

4.30,  Thompson  Building.     Credit  VI. 

This  course  consists  of  free  exercises  with  and  without  hand  apparatus,  fancy 
steps,  elementary  Esthetic  dancing,  games,  and  simple  exercises  on  gymnastic 
apparatus.  eywuitt&uc 

The  work  of  this  course  will  be  adapted  to  persons  without  previous  gymnastic 

t  rain  111^ . 

Students  taking  this  course  are  required  to  pay  the  gymnasium  fee  of  $5. 

Students  who  register  for  sX  or  sY  also  have  the  privilege  of  using 
the  hand-ball  courts,  bowling  alleys,  and  swimming  pool,  with  in- 
struction in  swimming. 

Physics 

sia— General    physics— mechanics,   sound,  and    heat.        Professor 

Tufts 

8.30,  Room  301,  Fayerweather.     Credit  I,  V 

In  addition  to  the  five  lectures  a  week,  two  quizzes  will  be  held  at  extra  hours 
Ihe  prerequisite  of  this  course  is  S31  or  its  equivalent. 
Equivalent  to  the  first  half-year  of  Physics  1. 

SI5_General  physics— Light,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  Professor 
Hallock 

10.30,  Room  301,  Fayerweather.     Credit  I,  V 

In  addition  to  the  five  lectures  a  week,  two  quizzes  will  be  held  at  extra  hours, 
lhe  prerequisite  of  this  course  is  S31  or  its  equivalent. 
Equivalent  to  the  second  half-year  of  Physics  1. 
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s3i —General  physics.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work,  counting  i 
point  each.     Professor  Hallock  and  Mr.  Wheeler 
11.30,  Room  301,  Fayerweather.     Credit  I 

s3Ia— Lectures— General  principles  of  wave  motion;  nature  of  sound,  musical 
interval ;  acoustics  of  the  larynx  and  the  ear.  Heat  effects,  temperature,  expansion, 
conduction  and  convection,  melting  and  boiling,  latent  and  specific  heat,  mechani- 
cal equivalent,  radiant  heat.  Nature  of  light,  velocity,  photometry,  reflection, 
refraction,  optical  instruments,  spectrometry,  the  eye.  Magnetism,  occurrence, 
and  laws.  Electricity:  frictional,  laws,  conduction,  induction,  static  machines, 
batteries,  currents  and  their  laws,  effects,  the  simple  dynamo. 

This  course  presupposes  a  general  knowledge  of  elementary  mechanics.  Stu- 
dents not  having  this  preparation  should  take  the  first  part  of  551  as  an  auxiliary.     ; 

S316— Laboratory— Work  of  twelve  hours  per  week  in  the  laboratory  on  a 
list  of  selected  experiments  covering  the  whole  subject  in  a  general  way.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  method  of  instruction  and  the  keeping  of  note-books. 
This  course  will  include  the  experiments  in  elementary  mechanics. 

Part  a  or  Part  b  may  be  taken  separately;  they  are  together  equivalent  to  the 
entrance  requirement. 

S48— Courses  in  advanced  laboratory  work  upon  the  various  sub- 
jects of  physics  are  arranged  for  properly  qualified  students,  and  will 
include  collateral  reading,  and  are  intended  to  lead  the  way  to  original 
research.     Professors  Hallock  and  Tufts 

Rooms  308  and  408,  Fayerweather.     Credit  I,  II 

S49— Research  course— The  laboratory  will  be  open  for  research  to 
properly  qualified  students,  under  the  direction  of  Professors  Hallock 
and  Tufts 

Room  308  and  408,  Fayerweather.     Credit  III 

S51—  Laboratory  methods.  Lectures  and  demonstrations.  Pro- 
fessor Tufts  and  Mr.  Wheeler 

9.30,  Room  301,  Fayerweather.     Credit  I 

This  course  will  be  devoted  to  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  best  material  to  be 
presented  in  a  secondary-school  course  in  physics,  and  will  deal  not  only  with  the 
distribution  of  this  material  between  lecture,  recitation,  and  laboratory  work,  but 
will  take  up  the  form  of  presentation  in  each  case,  as  well  as  the  manuals  and 
apparatus  available  and  best  adapted  to  the  work. 

This  course  is  specially  designed  for  those  teaching,  or  intending  to  teach,  phys- 
ics in  secondary  schools. 

s52— High  school  physics,  second  year.      Professors  Hallock  and 

Tufts 

2.30,  Room  301,  Fayerweather.     Credit  IV? 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  subject  matter  as  well  as  manipulation  and 
practice  for  those  teachers  who  may  intend  to  teach  a  second  year's  work  in 
physics  in  our  high  schools.  The  course  will  consist  in  lectures,  demonstrations, 
references  and  practice  by  the  student,  both  in  performing  lecture  experiments, 
and  in  laboratory  work. 

S53— Special  Course.     Six  lectures,  one  afternoon  each  week,  upon 
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the  most  recent  advances  of  physical  research  ;  the  phenomena 
connected  with  radium,  nature  of  matter,  electrical  conduction  in 
gases,  etc.     Professors  Hallock  and  Tufts.     Credit  VI 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  possibility  of  arranging  for  a  connected  series 

Physiology 

s7-Elementary  physiology.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work  count- 
ing i  point  each.     Professor  Burton-Opitz 
3.30,  Room  516,  Schermerhorn.     Credit  I 

aJ^^TT  C.°nSiStfS  ?.an  introduction  to  the  general  principles  of  phvsiology 
body  iTitl  H°n  ^T  STal  appHcation  in  ^e  higher  animal  and  the  human 
body      It  includes  a  study  of  such  subjects  as  motion,  circulation    respiration 

tg%  T  h!  rtral  nerV°US  SyStCm  and  the  sPecial  -n-s.  The  lee  ures  wili 
illustrated  by  minor  experiments.  Histological  preparations  of  the  dfferln 
organs  and  tissues  studied  are  constantly  at  the  disposal  of  the  students. 

ss^£=r fa  the  -— - *  -  -—  2  isiss 
J^r^^^t^w  as  a  text-book-  ^ Re^  °f  h^  *■ 

s8— Advanced  physiology.     1  point.     Professor  Burton-Opitz 
Credlt'l      nday'  TU6Sday'  and  Wedn^ay,  Room  516,  Schermerhorn. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  are  taking  or  have  completed  Course  s7 
or  its  equivalent  Certain  advanced  problems,  for  example,  the  nervous  mechanism 
of  respiration  the  innervation  of  the  vascular  system  and  digestive  orgl TZIZ 
bohsm,  animal  heat,  etc.,  will  be  considered  in  greater  detaiHhan  in  t^ious 

Three  hours  each  week  are  devoted  to  lectures  and  recitations,  and  three  hours 
to  the  performance  of  more  advanced  experiments  than  those  included  in  Course "7 

so— General  physiology.     \  point.     Professor  Burton-Opitz 
4.30,  Thursday  and  Friday,  Room  516,  Schermerhorn.     Credit  I 

theT  <lS11CTSe  inCl,UdGf  a  StUdy  °f  thS  StrUCtUre  °f  P^oplasm,  the  physiology  of 
taxis  tlvan0n7  """"I' irritabiHt^  -ntractility,  phototaxis,  geotaxis,  chemo- 

llco'Jt     ?«TS'  f  ^^  PnndpleS  °f  met^olism,  secretion,  and  nerve-action. 
It  consists  of  fifteen  lectures. 

esstntiaL  ^^   kn°Wledge   °f   physics   and    chemistry  is    desirable,    but   not 

sio-Advanced    practical    physiology.       Professor    Burton-Opitz 
Creliffll        Physidans    and    Surgeons,    437    West     59th     Street. 
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This  course  is  arranged  for  advanced  students  or  teachers  of  physiology  who 
wil to  make  "thorough  study  of  experimental  methods.  It  affords  opportunity 
for  observations  of  the  more  intricate  phases  of  physiology.  The  work  is  to  be 
arranged  fc  harmony  with  the  previous  training  of  the  student.  Number  of  hours 
limited  to  six  a  week. 

Psychology 

(See  Philosophy  and  Psychology) 

Romance  Languages 

French 

sAa-Elementary  course.     First  half.     Professor  Nitze 
9.30,  Room  308,  West.     Credit  I 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  have  no  previous  kn™ledf*J™C*. 
The  instruction  is  planned  so  as  to  enable  the  students  to  read  intelligently  at 
light  ordinary  French  prose.  Reading,  therefore,  will  begin  m  the  very  first  ks- 
soTand  will  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  work  throughout  the  course.  In  con- 
ation with  the  reading  a  careful  study  of  the  essentials  of  *^"**%£ 
will  be  taken  up  and  illustrated  by  translation  from  one  language  into  the  other. 
Attention  will  be  paid  to  the  acquisition  of  a  correct  pronunciation,  and  as  far  as 
oossible  to  the  understanding  of  simple  spoken  French. 

Books-  Downer,  A  First  Book  in  French ;  Douay,  An  Elementary  French  Reader. 
talent  to   ihe  first  half  of  Course  A  in   French   as  given  m  Columbia 
College. 

sAfc-Elementary  course.     Second  half.     Professor  Nitze 

10.30,  Room  407,  West.     Credit  I 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  have  taken  sAa,  or  its  equivalent.  The 
work  will  consist  of  a  careful  study  of  French  morphology.  It  will  also  famil- 
Trize  The  student  with  the  elements  of  French  syntax.  Short  dictations  and  prac- 
tkeln  the  elements  of  French  composition  will  form  a  distinct  part  of  the  work. 
The  end  kept  ^  view  by  the  instructor  will  be  the  acquisition  of  a  larger  vocabu- 
Sy  W*h  Z  obiectfthere  will  be  a  large  amount  of  reading  m  French  ^ 
Attention  will  be  paid  to  the  acquisition  of  a  correct  pronunciation  and  of  the 
ability  to  understand  simple  spoken  French.  ew^z.  mm. 

Books-  Downer  A  First  Book  in  French;  Grandgent.  Material  for  French  Com- 
Posi^    PaTui,    Daudet,    Trois   Contes   Choisis;    Laboulaye,   Conies  Bleus; 

^q^len^  fh7second  half  of  Course  A  in  French  as  given  in  Columbia 
College. 

sia-Intermediate  course.     First  half.     Professor  Nitze 
1.30,  Room  308,  West.     Credit  I 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  having  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  gram- 
mar  and  vocabulary  to  enable  them  to  read  at  sight  ordinary  French  prose 

The  work  will  consist  (1)  of  the  study  of  French  syntax,  (a)  of  translation  of 
FrlnchZse. 0)  of  translation  into  French.  (4)  of  exercises  in  French  composition. 
PractL  in  pronouncing  and  hearing  French  will  be  afforded  by -»«. .of  read- 
ings and  dictations,  and  as  early  as  practicable  the  recitations  will  be  conducted 

atTrf0» 
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Cameron,  French  Composition;    Lesage,  Gil  Bias-  About   T*  T?„-  j      *, 
Erckmann-Chatrian,  Le  Juif  Polonais-  Th\er,  7' r  ,Rot  d"  Mon^nes; 

Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme.  '  '     "  Campa^  d*  Waterloo;  Moliere, 

Outside  reading:   Lamartine,  Scenes  de  la  Revolution  Francaise 
Bivalent  of  the  first  naif  of  Course  x  in  French  as  ^ZTcol^U*  College. 

sib— Intermediate  course.     Second  half.     Mr    Tordan 
2.30,  Room  311,  Havemeyer.     Credit  I 

Moliere,  £^W.  *  ^"^    Aug'er  et  Sradeau'  ^  «*•*«  *  M.  ft**r; 

Outside  reading:  George  Sand,  La  Mare  au  DiabU 
Eqmvalent  to  the  second  half  of  Conrse  ,  in  Freneh  as  given  in  Columbia  College. 

tZl^~CTTX  introduction  to  *«  study  of  French  literature      Lec- 
ture    recttattons  composition.     First  half.     Professor  Lo.seaux 
2.30,  Room  308,  West.     Credit  I 

Mstor,  \ZZZStt£^VZZtt£L~ literary 

f£>£..  '  Fen""eS  SaVM'eS:  *"*■*  '«****.-  Bossuet,  Ora^„; 

Mrc;^rSor,^.prh'ate,y:  coraeme'  *  «*  m°^.  * 

S26- General  introduction  to  the  study  of  French  literature      Lee 
tures,  reatations,  composition.     Second  half.     Mr  JoroIn 
9-3°,  Room  407,  West.     Credit  I 

Cyrano  de  Berger^'  *'  *"""*  MuSS6t'  T«*  <****«;   Rostand, 

£ftss=s: irans:  arsca as 

Equivalent  to  the  second  half  of  Course  2  in  French  as  given  in  Columbia  College. 

FrrChTH^:LFLrEAUxractice  in  reading' writ,ng> and  **** 

1.30,  Room  407,  West.     Credit  I 
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This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  already  possess  to  a  certain  extent  the 
ability  to  express  themselves  in  French  and  who  wish  to  improve  it.  The  conver- 
Lt  ons  will  be  based  upon  the  history  of  France,  especially  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  accession  of  the  Bourbon  branch  of  the  Capetian  dynasty  The ,  wnt  en 
work  will  consist  of  narratives  of  special  events  and  will  have  to  be  prepared 
with  t^  help  of  collateral  reading.     The  course  will  be  conducted  entirely  in 

FrBoohk:  Victor  Duruy,  Histoire  de  Frame  (2  vols.,  Paris:  Hachette). 

Equivalent  to  the  first  half  of  Course  3  in  French  as  given  in  Columbia  College. 

Italian 

sia- Elementary  course.     Grammar,  reading,  composition.        Mr. 

Jordan 

11.30,  Room  308,  West.     Credit  I 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  have  no  previous  knowledge  of  Italian. 
It  may  not  be  taken  at  the  same  time  as  Spanish  1.  The  course  is  primarily  de- 
signed to  prepare  beginners  for  the  study  of  Italian  literature,  and,  secondarily,  to 
drill  them  as  far  as  possible  in  the  practical  use  of  the  language. 

BooksT  Grandgent,  Italian  Grammar,  Italian  Composition  Book;  Bowen  HaUan 
Reader-  E.  de  Amicis,  Cuore;  Gherardi  del  Testa,  L'Oro  e  VOrpello  (Heath) 

Equivalent  to  the   first  part   of   Course   1   in   Italian  as  given    m    Columbia 


College. 


Spanish 


SIa— Elementary  course.     First  half.     Grammar,  reading,  compo- 
sition.    Professor  Loiseaux 

11.30,  Room  407,  West.     Credit  I 

The  student's  energy  in  this  course  is  concentrated  chiefly  upon  the  attainment 
of  a  full  and  accurate' reading  knowledge,  to  which  end  the  study  °  ^m^ 
subordinated,  though  made  systematically  to  contribute.  Part  of  the  time  w 11 
Wevoted  to  conversation  in  the  Spanish  language.     Special  attention  is  paid  to 

ToTkt^Loiseaux,   Elementary  Grammar  of  the  Spanish  Language;    Spanish 
Reader;  P.  A.  de  Alarcon,  El  Capitan  Veneno;   B.  P  Galdos Mananela. 
Equivalent  to  one  half  of  Course  1  in  Spanish  as  given  m  Columbia  College. 

Sociology 

sAi-Principles  of  sociology.     Descriptive  and  theoretical.     Pro- 
fessor GlDDINGS 

10.30,  Room  415.  Library.     Credit  I,  II 

This  is  a  fundamental  course,  intended  to  lay  a  foundation  for  adv anced  work 
In  connection  with  a  text-book  study  of  theory  and  lectures  on  the  social  traxts. 
organization,  and  welfare  of  the  American  people  at  various  stages  of  tW  history 
students  are  required  to  analyze  and  classify  sociological  material  of  live  interest 
obtained  from  newspapers,  reviews,  and  official  reports.  This  course  as  he  proper 
preparation  for  statical  sociology  (Sociology  17  and  ,8)  or  for  historical  sociology 
(Sociology  20  and  21). 


fc£to££"  °f  SOCi°IOgy;  hiSt°ry  °f  S0Ci°'^-'  theory.     Pro. 
9.30,  Room  415,  Library.     Credit  I,  II 

This  course  takes  up  in  lecture  and  class    worlr    **„ 
important  writers,  including  Montesquieu    Colt.    *        soclojog:cal   systems  of 
Gumplowicz,  Ward,  and  Tarde.  QUieU'   Comte'   SPencer.   Schaffle,   De  Grcef, 

The  attention  of  students  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  bAiv       * 
the  courses  outlined  in  thi«   a««  at  m  addltion  to 

courses  intended  for  phUiansa„dTCeTnt'  \  """^  °f  Practical 
will  be  offered  at  the  Med  cal  S2  7  f  T °fd  Students  of  me*«ne 
of  Phvsieians  a^dl^^  w  °f  the  Uni^^ty  (the  College 
Announeement "  X cour/ef  Z"LT  "W"  ^  ^ 
upon  apphcation  to  the  Senary  KAfiS**  l°  "*  ««*• 
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SCHEDULE  OF  COURSES 

8'3°"9  Education  si5&  and  c  (General  method).  211  T.  C. 
German  sA,  Sect.  1  (Elementary)   301  U. 
Oprman  s6  (History  of  German  literature),  3*4  U-.  T  . 

Geraan  sis  (Geschichte  der  deutschen  Litteratur  im  19  Jahr- 

hundert)  315  t/.  .  .     N  r 

Greek  si  (Advanced  Greek  composition),  311  C. 

8S3«ftfflr^C«SSS2sfiS5b-  elementary  schools), 

Manual  frafning  sii   (Wood-working  for  secondary  schools). 

Manual  Training  S28  (School  pottery),  243  T.  C. 
Ma?hernat?cf  s  fa  (Logarithms  and  Trigonometry) ,  g4  F. 
Mechanical  Drawing  si  (Mechanical  drawing),  6o9  H. 

ISSa^ffia^SSS&d'^Sf  and  physiology), 

PhysTc1aimfducnation  si3  (Anthropometry,  etc.),  Thompson 
Physics  sio  (General),  301  F. 


9.30-10.20 


g±&BdSrS,!5g5-  Production  and  manufacture), 

Education'  sYto  (Methods  in  elementary  school  studies),  221 

Education  si8  (School  organization  and  management)   309  H. 

Fducation  S20b  (Nature  study,  practical  course),  300  i.e. 

EngHsh  sA,  Sect.^  1  (Rhetoric  aaS  English  composition),  301  H. 

English  sio  (Anglo-Saxon  literature)   501  F. 

French  sAa  (Elementary  course,  1st  half)   3oSW. 

French  S2&  (General  introduction,  2d  half),  407  w. 

Geography  S3<z  (North  America),  200  i .  C. 

Geology  s4  (Petrography),  402  S.        . 

German  S3  (Introduction  to  the  Classics)   301  U. 

German  S27  (Modern  German  dramatists) ,  314  U. 

History  s$ib  (Constitutional  history  of  U.  b.),  510  * ■ 

l^J'SX^^^^  for  el—tary  SCh0°ls)' 
Manua?  Training  sii   (Wood-working  for  secondary  schools), 

119  T.  C.  ~  n 

Manual  Training  S28  (School  pottery),  243  *  •  <-• 
Mathematics  s6a  (Differential  calculus),  3<>4  * • 
Mathematics  sio2a  (Theory  of  functions)   202  C. 
Mechanical  Drawing  S2  (Advanced),  W.,  *.,  609  ti. 
Philosophy  S9  (Logic)    401  L. 
Philosophy  siQ  (Fundamental  problems),  401 S. 
Physical  Education  s3  (Personal  hygiene  and  first  aid  to  the 

Physte^^ucSte^a  (Theory  and  practice  of  teaching), 

Thompson 
Physics  S51  (Laboratory  methods),  301  p. 
Sociology  sA2  (Principles),  415  L. 


6o 
10. 30-1 1 


Education  sSoa  Uisto^oflauS )   sTs^'  3°°  T'  C~ 
Education  5556  (Criticism  and  supervisionf  22,  T  r 

English  siq  (Shakspere),  5o6  F   ' 

£rench  sA6  (Elementary  course'  2d  halfl    ^  1x7 

Geography  s32a  (Teaching)    200  T  C     h  4?      ' 

Geology  54  (Petrography),  402  S     '     ' 

German  sA,  Sect.  2  (Elementary),  3oi  U 

German  s8  (Practical  course)    31 J  U 

History  s5i  (History  of  Rome)  3I7  V 

Latin  si  (Prose  composition),  ji/c  ' 

jbatm  so  (Latin  inscriptions),  310  C  ' 

Manual^raming  sro  (Wood-working  for  elementary  schools), 

Manua^  Training  SII   (Wood-working  for  secondary  schools), 

Manual  Training  s28  (School  pottery)   24,  r  r 

Mathematics  s5a  (Plane  analytical  geometry}    ioA  F 

Mathematics  sio2a  (Theory  of  function^   III' r  4 

Music  si7  (Method), 116  T  C     lmCUOns>'  20z  C- 

S^SE^,:^*-^ 401  s- 

^Thom^n3^  *"  <^y  «*  Pr****),  M.,  W.,  P., 

Physics  sib  (General),  301  F 
Sociology  sAi  (Principles),  41 5  L. 

11. 30-12. 20: 

FHn?iS,-ry  SIQ  (Rotative  analysis),  5u  H 
Education  szoa  (Nature  study,  lecture  coursfV  ?™  r  ^ 
F^rai10\S5??.(History  of  education),  jof^'  J         '  G 
English  si6a  (Literature  of  the  10th  centurvt  ?or  77 

aSSSSK^  70sr1the  I8th  -TuV/.iS. 
gSSE  2  fiSSSS3.'S±5"g^1  practice)'  *"  * 

German  s7  (Goethe's  F<wrf),  ?i<  tf 
History  s5o  (History  of  Greeci)>*  £/ 
Italian  sia  (Elementary  course),  ?o<?  ^ 
Latin  s6  (Juvenal),  3ii  C 
Mathematics  s3b  (Advanced  algebra),  304  F 

M^cTxo  1 TTh5n   (S0H,d  anal^tiGal  ^ometry),  5„  F 
music  siO  (Theory  and  practice),  118  T  C 

Philosophy  si  (History  of  philosophy)    401  L 

Physics  s3 1  (General),  jo j  F         P  7)'  4         ' 

Psychology  s2  (Experimental),  407  S 
Spanish  sia  (Elementary  course),  407  W. 
30-2.20:  I 

Chemistry  sF  (Food  and  nutrition)    cjj  R 
Economics  sA  (Principles),  5oi  F      5 
Education  ssoc  (Principles  of  education)    30K  S 
Education  s66a  English  literature  in  secon^y  schools) 


510  F. 
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English  547  (Spenser  and  Milton),  506 jF. 

French  sia  (Intermediate  course,  1st  half),  30S  W. 

French  s3a  (Historical),  407  W. 

Geology  s3a  (Economic  geology),  401  $. 

German  sC  (Supplementary  course)   314  U. 

German  sq  (History  of  the  German  language),  3™  U. 

Greek  sA  (Elementary  course),  3^\c-         .  -  r 

Manual  Training  si  (For  lower  grades),  236  I.  C. 

Manual  Trainin|  S25  (Metal-  and  leather-work) ,  2(5  T.  C. 

Mathematics  sA  (Solid  geometry),  201  C. 

Mechanical  Drawing  sT  (Teachers'  course)    MW     W. 

Mechanical   Drawing  sia   (Descriptive   Geometry),   lu.,    in., 

Music°sPi8  (Methods  of  teaching  harmony)    1  it \T  C 
Nature  Study  sio  (Biological  nature  study),  300  T.  C. 
Psychology  sii  (Genetic),  407  5. 

2'3°"3Cnemistry  si3a   (Proximate   organic   and  sanitary  analysis), 
5°9  H-  tt 

KSicysSsB  SSSltt  of  England  and  America), 
Education  s666  (English  composition  in  secondary  schools), 

510  F-  rr 

Education  SI02  (Practicum)    301  ti 

English  S20  (Development  of  English  fiction),  506  F. 

French  sib  (Intermediate  course,  2d  half),  304%- 

French  s2a  (General  introduction,  1st  half),  jo*  IV. 

Greek  S2  (Homer),  311  C. 

Manual  Training  si  (for  lower  grades)    236  1  •  C. 

Manual  Training  S25  (Metal-  and  leather-work),  26  l.L. 

Mathematics  s6b  (Integral  calculus),  201  C 

Nature  Study  sio  (Biological  nature  study),  300  T.  C. 

Physics  S52  (High  school),  301  F. 

Psychology  si6  (Child  study),  407  >■ 

3 '3°"4  Chemistry  S20  (Organic),  311  H. 

Education  S102  (Practicum),  301  n. 

History  of  Art,  305  S.  A  T  r 

Manual  Training  si  (for  lower  g™df)>  ^  TC 

Manual  Training  S25  (Metal-  and  leathe^°rk4^4'on' 

Physical  Education  si4  (Special  gymnastlc^'/^Pf  Thomo- 

Physical  Education  si8  (Athletics,  games,  and  sports),  ihomp 

son  ,  c 

Physiology  s7  (Elementary),  510  b. 

^S?iS235fWS!yS: 5l6  s 


SCHEDULE  OF  PUBLIC  LECTURES 

SUMMER  SESSION,   1905 

The  following  public  lectures,  open  to  all  students  of  the  Summer 
Session,  will  be  given  on  successive  Tuesday  and  Thursday  afternoons 
at  4.30,  in  Room  305  Schermerhorn,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Until  five  minutes  before  the  opening  of  the  lecture  only  students  of 
the  Summer  Session  will  be  admitted  on  presentation  of  their  registra- 
tion cards.  After  that  time  any  seats  available  will  be  at  the  disposal 
of  the  general  public. 

July  13 — Professor  Herman  Horrell  Horne 

Present  problems  and  tendencies  in  psychology 
18 — Professor  William  Hallock 

Artificial  refrigeration.     {Illustrated) 
20 — Professor  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson 

The  lyric  poetry  of  India.     {Illustrated) 
25 — Professor  Adolphe  Cohn 

Separation  of  church  and  state  in  France 
27 — Professor  Walter  Bowers  Pillsbury 

The  psychology  of  reading.     {Illustrated) 

August  1 — Professor  William  Peterfield  Trent 
Defoe  as  a  realistic  story  teller 
3 — Professor  Frederick  James  Eugene  Woodbridge 

Humanism  and  experience 
8 — Dr.  Henry  Clapp  Sherman 

Milk:    production,  preservation,  and  properties.     (//- 
lustrated) 
10 — Professor  Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr. 
Faust 


(VI 


Columbia  University 


YEARS  OPEN  TO 

4  Columbia  College 
4  Barnard  College 
1-4  Political  Science 
Philosophy 
Pure  Science 

Public  and  Private  Law    3  School  of  Law 


General  Culture 


Graduate  non-profes- 
sional courses 


BASED   UPON  LEADING  T» 

Men  High  school  course        A.B. 


Practice  of  Medicine 

Mining  Engineering  ) 
Metallurgy  ) 


4  School  of  Medicine 
(College  of  Physi- 
cians  and  Sur- 
geons) 


: 


School  of  Mines 


Women 
Men  and 
Women 

Men 

Men 


Men 


11         11          ii  A  B# 

College  course  or  A.M. 

Equivalent  LL.M. 

and  Ph.D. 

College  course  or  LL.B. 

equivalent 

One  year  college  M .  D . 

work  or  special 

examination 

"\  E.  M. 

I  Met.E. 


Chemistry,  Analytical, 
Industrial,  Organic 

Engineering                  ") 

Civil  and  Sanitary    f 

Electrical  and               C 

Mechanical                   ) 

4 

4 

4 
4 

School  of  Chemistry 

(           School  of 
r       Engineering 

Men      High  school  course 
with     Physics 
and    Chemistry 
and     advanced 
Mathematics 

Men                                         j 

l        B.  S. 

C.  E. 

E.  E. 
Mech.  E. 

Architecture 

4 

School  of 
Architecture 

Men 

High  school  course       B.  S. 
with  Physics, 
Chemistry,     and 
advanced    Math- 
ematics 

Education  —  Profes- 
sional courses  in  ele- 
mentary or  second- 
ary teaching  or  some 
particular  branch 
thereof 

2 

Teachers  College 

Men  and 
Women 

Two  years  col-    Bachelor's 

lege  work              Diploma 

and  B.S. 

Advanced   courses  ) 

-4 

Teachers  College 

Men  and 

Women 

College  course  or    Master's 

equivalent    and  Doctor's 

Diploma 

Pharmacy 

2 

College  of 
Pharmacy 

Men  and 
Women 

School                Appropriate 

course           Degrees  and 

Diplomas 

The    University  offers 
annually      certain 
courses  in 

The  Summer 
Session 

Men  and 
Women 

Accepted    in    partial    fulfil- 
ment of   the  requirements 
for  degrees  and  diplomas 

During   the    academic 
year  both  at  the  Uni- 
versity and  away  from 
the  University  certain 
courses  are  offered  in 

Extension 
Teaching 

Men  and 
Women 

Accepted    in    partial    fulfil- 
ment of  the  requirements 
for  certain  degrees  and  di- 
plomas 

At  present  students  on  finishing  the  Junior  year  in  Columbia  College 
may  complete  the  requirements  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  by  elect- 
ing the  first-year  subjects  in  the  Schools  of  Law,  Medicine,  or  Archi- 
tecture, and  the  first  and  second-year  subjects  in  the  Schools  of  Applied 
Science.  Students  registered  as  candidates  for  non-professional  de- 
grees may  at  the  same  time  receive  credit  toward  a  Teachers  College 
diploma,  and  vice  versa. 

Bulletins  of  Information  regarding  any  of  these  courses  will  be  sent 
without  charge  upon  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  University, 
and  information  on  special  points  not  contained  in  them  may  be  had 
from  the  same  source. 

A  complete  Catalogue,  issued  in  December  of  each  year,  is  sold  for 
twenty-five  cents. 
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Columbia  University 


SCOEB 

General  Culture 


YEARS  OPEN  TO 

4  Columbia  College 
4  Barnard  College 

Graduate  non-profes-       1-4  ™j*c**  Svcience 
sional  courses  I^TcSe 

Public  and  Private  Law    3  School  of  Law 
Practice  of  Medicine  4  Schoojlof  Medline 

cians    and  Sur- 
geons) 

Mining  Engineering  )  4    }    ^^  of  Mines 

Metallurgy  )  4    ) 

Chemistry,  Analytical,  4  School  of  Chemistry 
Industrial,  Organic 

Engineering 

Civil  and  Sanitary 
Electrical  and 
Mechanical 
Architecture 


BASED  UPON  LEADING  T« 

Men  High  school  course       A.B. 

Women 

Men  and 
Women 


School  of 
Engineering 


4  School  of 

Architecture 


Education-Profes-  2  Teachers  College 
sional  courses  in  ele- 
mentary or  second- 
ary teaching  or  some 
particular  branch 
thereof 

Advanced   courses  1-4  Teachers  College 


Pharmacy 


The  University  offers 
annually  certain 
courses  in 

During  the  academic 
year  both  at  the  Uni- 
versity and  away  from 
the  University  certain 
eourses  are  offered  in 


2  College  of 
Pharmacy 

The  Summer 
Session 

Extension 
Teaching 


Men 


Men 


Men 


A.B. 

College  course  or  A^* 

Equivalent  JL£/IJv 

1  and  Ph.D. 

College  course  or        LL.B. 

equivalent 
One  year  college  M . D . 

work  or  special 

examination 

-\       E.  M. 


Men  High  school  course 
with  Physics 
and  Chemistry 
and  advanced 
Mathematics 


Men 


Men 


Met.E. 
B.  S. 


C.  E. 
E.  E. 


Men  and 
Women 


Men  and 
Women 

Men  and 
Women 

Men  and 
Women 

Men  and 
Women 


Mech.  E. 
High  school  course       B.  S. 
with  Physics, 
Chemistry,     and 
advanced    Math- 
ematics 
Two  years  col-    Bachelor's 
lege  work  Diploma 

and  B.S. 


College  course  or    Master's 

equivalent    and  Doctor  s 

Diploma 

School  Appropriate 

course  Degrees  and 

Diplomas 

Accepted  in  partial  fulfil- 
ment of  the  requirements 
for  degrees  and  diplomas 

Accepted  in  partial  fulfil- 
ment of  the  requirements 
for  certain  degrees  and  di- 
plomas 


At  present  students  on  finishing  the  Junior  year  an  Columbia  College 
may  complete  the  requirements  for  the  Bachelors  degree  by  elect- 
ee the  first-year  subjects  in  the  Schools  of  Law,  Medicine,  or  Arcm- 
tecture  and  the  first  and  second-year  subjects  in  the  Schoo  s  of  Applied 
Scence'.  Students  registered  as  candidates  for  non-p*^^ de- 
grees may  at  the  same  time  receive  credit  toward  a  Teachers  College 
diploma,  and  vice  versa. 

Bulletins  of  Information  regarding  any  of  these  courses  -^J 
without  charge  upon  application  to  the  Secretary  of*e  University 
and  information  on  special  points  not  contained  m  them  may  be  had 
from  the  same  source.  .  •    " 

A  complete  Catalogue,  issued  in  December  of  each  year,  is  sold  for 
twenty-five  cents. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLIIV 


PRESIDENTS  OFFICE. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SUMMER  SESSIOH 

1906 

Administrative  Board 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.  (Oxon.)^         ^ 
President  of  the  University  vjfa         4* 

James  Earl  Russell,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  V£  ^^ 

Dean  of  Teachers  College  4fa  ^ 

James  Chidester  Egbert,  Ph.D.  ^ 

Professor  of  Roman  Archceology  and  Epigraphy  ^ 

Director  of  the  Summer  Session 

Frederick  Paul  Keppel,  A.B. 
k  Secretary  of  the  University 

Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures 

Registrar  of  the  University 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Herbert  Vaughan  Abbott Education 

AB  Amherst  College,  1885;  graduate  student,  Harvard  University,  1894-96; 
t-acher  in  secondary  schools,  1 886-88;  literary  critic,  Commercial  Advertiser, 
1890-91;  assistant,  and  instructor  in  English,  Harvard  College,  1894-98;  in- 
structor, Teachers  College,  1 898-1 904;  adjunct  professor,  1904-05;  adjunct  pro- 
fessor, Smith  College,  1905- 

Mary  G    Allerton Physical  Education 

Diploma,  Sargent  School  of  Physical  Training,  1903:  director  of  physical 
training  State  Normal  School,  Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  1903- 

Hal  Truman  Beans Chemistry 

BS  University  of  Nebraska,  !899;  A.M.,  1900;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University, 
!904;  instructor  in  chemistry  (organic),  University  of  Idaho.  1900-02;  university 
fellow  in  chemistry  (organic),  Columbia  University,  1902-03;  tutor  in  analytical 
chemistry.  1903- 

Eliza  Benton Domestic  Science 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Michigan,   1874;  diploma,  Teachers  College  1903    teacher 
■n  in  secondary  schools,  1874-1901 ;  assistant,  Teachers  College,  1902  - 
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Maurice  Alpheus  Bigelow   .....        Nature  Study 

B.S.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1894;  M.S.,  Northwestern  University,  1896; 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1901;  instructor  in  biology,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, 1894-95;  fellow  and  assistant  in  zoology,  Northwestern  University,  1895-96; 
instructor,  1896-98;  assistant  in  zoology,  Radcliffe  College,  1898-99;  instructor, 
Teachers  College,  1899— 1903;  adjunct  professor,  1 903- ;  fellow  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

Cheshire  Lowton  Boone         ....        Manual  Training 

Teachers  College  diploma,  1900;  student  N.  Y.  State  School  of  Clay-Working 
and  Ceramics,  Alfred  University,  1904;  director  of  drawing  and  industrial  art  in 
primary  grades,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  1900- 

Wilhelm  Alfred  Braun German 

A.B.,  Toronto  University,  1895;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,  1903;  pro- 
fessor of  French  and  German,  Alma  College,  Ontario,  1897-98;  fellow  in  German, 
Chicago  University,  1898-99;  fellow  in  German,  Columbia  University,  1899 -1900; 
assistant  in  German,  Barnard  College,  1900-01;  tutor,  1901- 

Russell  Burton -Opitz Physiology 

M.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1895;  S.B.,  1898;  S.M.,  1902;  Fh.D.,  1905;  gradu- 
ate student,  University  of  Vienna,  1898;  Vol un tar-assistant  in  physiology,  Univer- 
sity of  Breslau,  1898-99;  assistant  in  physiology,  1 899-1 901;  investigator,  Marine 
Biological  Station  of  Naples,  1901;  assistant  in  physiology,  Harvard  University, 
1901-02;  assistant  demonstrator  of  physiology,  Columbia  University,  1902-03; 
instructor,  1903-04;  adjunct  professor,  1904- 

Armour  Caldwell English 

A.B.,  Columbia  University,  1902;  graduate  student,  Harvard  University, 
1902-03;  assistant  in  English,  Columbia  University,  1903-05;  lecturer,  1905- 

Victor  John  Chambers Chemistry 

B.S.,  University  of  Rochester,  1895;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1901; 
science  teacher,  Geneva  High  School,  1895-98;  graduate  student,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1 898-1 901;  assistant  in  laboratory  of  general  chemistry,  1 899-1 901; 
tutor  in  organic  chemistry,  Columbia  University,  1901- 

Adolphe  Cohn  ....     Romance  Languages  and  Literatures 

B.  es.  L.,  University  of  Paris,  1868;  LL.B.,  1873;  Archiviste  Paleographe 
(A.M.),  1874;  student  at  the  School  of  Law,  and  the  Ecole  Nationale  des  Chartes, 
Eleve  Titulaire  de  1' Ecole  Pratique  des  Hautes  Etudes  (Section  des  Sciences  His- 
torique  set  Philologiques),  Paris,  1868-75;  tutor  in  French,  Columbia  College, 
1882;  instructor,  1882-84;  instructor  in  French,  Harvard  University,  1884-85; 
assistant  professor,  1885-91;  professor  of  the  Romance  languages  and  litera- 
tures, Columbia  University,  1891- 

Caroline  Crawford     .  .  .  .  .      Physical  Education 

Diploma,  Michigan  State  Normal  College,  1892;  diploma,  Sargent  School  of 
Physical  Training,  1894;  student,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1899- 
1900;  instructor,  Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  State  Normal  School,  1894-98;  Chicago 
Normal  School,  1899;  Chicago  Institute,  1900-01;  School  of  Education,  Chicago 
University,  1901-04;  instructor,  Teachers  College,  1904- 


John  Alfred  Davis Physical  Education 

Instructor  High  School.  Auburn.  N.  Y..  .<>oi-o2;  assistant.  Harvard  Summer 
ScS  ^-Instructor,  Rosemary  Hall,  ,*>,-;  distant.  Columbia  Un.vers.ty 
Gymnasium,  1903- 

Earle  Wilbur  Dow History 

A  B..  University  of  Michigan,  1891;  teacher  secondary  schools,  1891-92;  student, 
University  of  Leipzig,  1894,  1897;  £cole  des  Chartes  Ecole  Pratique  des  Haute. 
Etudes,  1896-98;  instructor  in  history,  University  of  Michigan,  1892-96,  1898-99. 
assistant  professor,  1899-1902;  junior  professor,  1902- 

James  Chidester  Egbert Latm 

A.B..  Columbia  University,  1881;  A.M.,  1882;  Ph.D.,  1884;  university  fellow  in 
classical  philology,  1882-85;  assistant  in  Greek,  1885-87 ;  tutor  in  Latin;  1888-91 j. 
student  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  1891;  instructor  in  Latin,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 189X-95;  adjunct  professor,  1895-1900;  professor  of  Roman  ^chaeology 
and  epigraphv,  1900-;  director  of  Summer  Session,  1902-,  professor  of  the  Latm 
language  and  literature  at  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Rome, 
1903-04;  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Jersey  City,  1 898-1 903 

JohnErskine •         •        En&sh 

A.B.,  Columbia  University,  jqoo;  A.M.,  1901;  Ph.D.,  1903;  Proudfit  fellow  in 
letters,  1900-03;  instructor,  Amherst  College,  1903 

Charles  Hubert  Farnsworth Music 

Musical  student,  Boston  and  Worcester;  organist  and  teacher  of  music, 
Worcester,  1876-88;  student  of  school  music  in  England,  1894;  instructor  in 
music  Colorado  State  University  and  Preparatory  School;  supervisor  of  music, 
and  conductor  of  choral  society  and  orchestra,  public  schools.  1889-1900;  in- 
structor in  music,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1900-01;  adjunct 
professor,  1901- 

Frank  Albert  Fetter Economics 

AB  Indiana  University,  1891;  Ph.M.,  Cornell  University,  1892;  Ph.D., 
Halle  1894;  professor  of  economics  and  social  science,  Indiana  University,  189S-98; 
professor  of  economics,  Stanford  University.  1898-1900;  professor  of  economics 
and  finance,  Cornell  University,   1901 — 

Franklin  Henry  Giddings Sociology 

A.B.,  Union  College,  1877;  A.M.,  1889;  Ph.D..  1897.  LL.D..  Oberlin  College. 
I9oo;  lecturer  on  political  science.  BrynMawr  College.  1888-89;  associate,  1889- 
91;  associate  professor.  1891-9*;  professor.  1892-94;  lecturer  on  sociology. 
Columbia  University,  1890-94;  professor,  1894- 

John  William  Hall  .        .        Acting  Principal  of  Speyer  School 

Diploma.  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  1890;  B.S..  Teachers  College.  Columbia 
University,  1901;  A.M.,  Columbia  University.  1902;  student.  University  of  Jena. 
1892-95-  fellow.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  1900-01;  principal,  gram- 
mar grades  of  practice  school.  Normal,  111..  1890-92;  assistant  principal,  Franklin 
School,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  1895-97;  superintendent,  training  department,  Colorado 
State  Normal  School,  1898-1900;  teacher  of  psychology,  New  York  Training 
School  for  Teachers,  1901-05;  professor,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1905- 


William  Hallock     ....  ...        Physics 

A.B.,  Columbia  University,  r879;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wurzburg,  1881;  Phar.D. 
honoris  causa,  National  College  of  Pharmacy,  1892;  assistant  in  physics,  University 
of  Wurzburg,  1880-82;  physicist,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  1882-91;  professor  of 
physics,  Corcoran  Scientific  School,  1884-86;  professor  of  chemistry  and  toxicology, 
National  College  of  Pharmacy,  1889-92;  assistant-in-charge  of  the  Astrophysical 
Observatory  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  1891-92;  adjunct  professor  of  physics, 
Columbia  University,  1892-1902;  professor,  1902- 

Mellen  Woodman  Haskell  ....         Mathematics 

A.  B.,  Harvard  1883;  A.  M.,  i83s;  Ph.  D.,  Gottingen,  1889;  Parker  (travel- 
ling) fellow  in  mathematics,  Harvard,  1885-88;  student  at  Leipzig,  1885-86;  at 
Gottingen,  1886-89;  instructor  in  mathematics,  University  of  Michigan,  1889—90; 
assistant  professor,  University  of  California,  1890-94;  associate  professor,  1894-: 
dean  of  College  of  Social  Sciences,  1899-1900;  dean  of  College  of  Letters,  1900-01. 

Ernest  Norton  Henderson  ......  Education 

Ph.  B.,  University  of  California,  1890;  A.  B.,  1893;  A.  M.,  1894;  Ph.  D.,  Colum- 
bia University,  1903;  instructor  in  secondary  school,  1890-92;  teaching  fellow  in 
philosophy,  University  of  California,  1892-95;  principal  of  High  School,  Wood- 
land, Calif.,  1895-97;  instructor  in  psychology  and  education,  State  Normal  School, 
Chico,  Calif.,  1897-1901;  fellow  in  education,  Teachers  College,  1901-02;  assistant 
professor  of  education  and  psychology,  Adelphi  College,  1902-03;  professor,  1903- 

William  Addison  Hervey German 

A.B.,  Columbia  University,  1893;  A.M.,  1894;  fellow  in  German,  1894-95; 
student  of  Universiity  of  Leipzig.  1896;  tutor  in  German,  Columbia  University, 
1 896-1900;  instructor,   1900-1904;  adjunct  professor,    1904- 

Frederick  William  Justus  Heuser         ....        German 

A.B.,   Columbia  University,    1901,    A.M.,    1902;     scholar  in   German,    1901-02; 
student  at  University  of  Marburg,   Summer  Session,    1902;    assistant,   Columbia 
University,  1902-03;   lecturer,  Barnard  College,  1903-04;  student  at  University 
of  Berlin,   1904-05;  tutor,  Columbia  University,  1905- 

George  Holston  .......       Drawing 

Student,  Art  School,  Kensington,  1855;  Gilbert  Art  School,  Toronto,  i860; 
instructor  in  Drawing,  Columbia  Grammar  School,  1872-1906. 

George  Edwin  Howes  ......  Greek 

A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1886;  A.  M.,  1890;  Ph.  D.,  1895;  teacher  in  private 
preparatory  school,  1886-87;  junior  master,  Boston  Latin  School,  1887-91;  in- 
structor in  Latin,  Haverford  Grammar  School,  1891-93 ;  graduate  student,  Harvard 
University,  1893-95;  professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Vermont,  1895-1905; 
professor  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature  in  the  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies  at  Athens,  1902-03;  Garfield  professor  of  ancient  languages,  Williams 
College,  1905- 

Abraham  Valentine  Williams  Jackson  .         .         .        English 

A.B.,  Columbia  University,  1883;  A.M.,  1884;  L.H.D.,  1885;  Ph.D.,  1886; 
LL.D.,  1904;  prize  feilow  in  letters,  1883-86;  assistant  in  English  and  instructor 
in  Zend,  1886;  student  at  the  University  of  Halle,  1887-89;  instructor  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  the  Iranian  languages,  Columbia  University,  1889-91;  adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  the  English  language  and  literature,  1891-95;  professor  of  Indo-Iranian 
languages,  1895- 
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Daniel  Jordan  .         .         .     Romance  Languages  and  Literatures 

B.  es  S.,  University  of  Dijon,  1888;  D.Pd.,  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  1893;  university  scholar,  Columbia  University,  1895-96;  assistant  in  the 
Romance  languages  and  literatures,  1898-99;  lecturer,  1899-1900;  tutor,  1900-03; 
instructor,  1903- 

Cavalier  Hargrave  Jouet Chemistry 

Ph.B.,  Columbia  University,  1882;  Ph.D.,  1894;  practising  analytical  chem- 
ist 1882-97;  instructor  in  analytical  chemistry,  Newark  Technical  School,  1897- 
99';  assistant  in  analytical  chemistry,  Columbia  University,  1898-1900;  lecturer 
1900-01;  tutor,  1 90 1— 

Edward  Kasner Mathematics 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1896;  A.M.,  Columbia  University,  1897; 
Ph.D.,  1899;  university  fellow  in  mathematics,  1897-1900;  student  at  University 
of  Gottingen,  1899-1900;  tutor  in  mathematics,  Columbia  University,  1900-05; 
instructor,  1905- 

Cassius  Jackson  Keyser Mathematics 

B.S.,  Missouri  State  University,  1892;  A.M.,  Columbia  University,  1896;  Ph.D. 
1901;  president  of  the  Missouri  Valley  Teachers  Association,  1889-90;  tutor  in 
mathematics,  Missouri  State  University,  1891-92;  professor  of  mathematics.  New 
Paltz  State  Normal  School,  1892-94;  student  in  Summer  School,  University  of 
Michigan,  1894;  instructor  in  mathematics,  Smith  Academy,  Washington  Univer- 
sity, 1894-95;  graduate  scholar  in  mathematics,  Columbia  University,  1895-96; 
fellow,  1896-97;  instructor  in  mathematics,  Barnard  College,  1 897-1 900;  tutor 
in  mathematics,  Columbia  University,  1897-1900;  instructor,  1900-03;  adjunct 
professor,  1903-04;  professor,  1904- 

Clara  Barbara  Kirchwey Geography 

Diploma,  Albany  Training  School,  1887;  teacher  in  elementary  schools,  1887- 
96;  instructor,  Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  1896-98;  higher  diploma,  Teachers 
College,  1900;  teacher  of  geography,  Horace  Mann  School,  and  assistant.  Teachers 
College,  1900-02;  tutor,  1902-05;  instructor,  1905- 

Edwin  Asbury  Kirkpatrick Psychology 

B.  S.,  Ames  College,  1887;  M.  Ph.,  1889.  Scholar,  Clark  University,  1890;  fellow, 
1891;  assistant  in  mathematics  and  English,  Ames  College,  1887-89;  instructor  in 
psychology  and  education,  Winona  (Minn.)  State  Normal  School,  1892-97;  head 
of  department  of  psychology  and  child  study,  Fitchburg,  (Mass.)  State  Normal 
School,  1898- 
George  Kriehn         ....      Lecturer  on  the  History  of  Art 

AB  ,  William  Jewell  College,  1887;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Strassburg,  1892;  in- 
structor in  history,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1892-94;  assistant  professor  ot 
art  history,   Stanford   University,   1894-98. 

Louis  Auguste  Loiseaux.         .      Romance  Languages  and  Literatures 

Certificat  d'etudes  primaires  supeneures,  Academie  de  Dijon,  1887;  brevet 
d'instituteur,  1887;  B.  es  S.,  University  of  Dijon,  1894;  instructor  in  French, 
Cornell  University,  1891-92;  tutor  in  the  Romance  languages  and  literatures,  Co- 
lumbia   University,  1892-1900;   instructor,  1900-1904;   adjunct  professor,  1904- 

JamesMaclay .-         Mathematics 

C  E  Columbia  University,  1888;  Ph.D.,  1899;  fellow  in  mathematics,  1888- 
91;  tutor  in  mathematics,  1891-95;  student  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  1895-97; 
instructor  in  mathematics,  Columbia  University,  1895-1901;  adjunct  professor, 
1901-1904;  professor,  1905- 
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Nelson  Glenn  McCrea   ,  .........  Latin 

A.B.,  Columbia  University,  1885;  A.M.,  1886;  Ph.D.,  1888;  university  fellow 
in  classical  philology,  1885-88;  tutorial  fellow  in  Latin,  1888-89;  student  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  1894;  tutor  in  Latin,  Columbia  University,  1889-95;  in- 
structor, 1895- 1900;  adjunct  professor,  1900-03;   professor,  1903- 

Ralph  Edward  Mayer     .....    Mechanical  Drawing 

C.  E.,  Columbia  University,  1879:  assistant  in  mechanical  drawing,  1882-1890; 
instructor,  1890-1903;  adjunct  professor,  1903— 

George  Louis  Meylan Physical  Education 

M.D.,  New  York  University,  1896;  B.S.,  Harvard  University,  1902;  A.M.,  Co- 
lumbia University,  1904;  diploma,  International  Training  School,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  1903;  instructor,  Harvard  University  Summer  School,  1899-1903;  in- 
structor, Sargent  Normal  School,  1902-03;  adjunct  professor  of  physical  edu- 
cation and  medical   director  of  the  Gymnasium,  Columbia  University,  1903— 

Edmund  Howd  Miller      .......    Chemistry 

Ph.B.,  Columbia  University,  1891;  A.M.,  1892;  Ph.D.,  1894;  assistant  in  assay- 
ing, 1891-94;  tutor  in  analytical  chemistry  and  assaying,  1894-97;  instructor,- 
1897-1901;  instructor  in  charge  of  quantitative  analysis  and  assaying,  1899-1901 ; 
adjunct  professor  of  analytical  chemistry  and  assaying,  1 901-1904;  professor  of 
analytical  chemistry,  1904- 

William  Pepperrell  Montague      .....  Philosophy 

A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1896;  A.M.,  1897;  Ph.D.,  1898;  docent  and  assistant 
in  philosophy,  1898-99;  instructor  in  philosophy,  University  of  California,  1899- 
1903;  lecturer  in  philosophy,  Columbia  University,  1903-04;  tutor,  1904—05;  in- 
structor, 1905- 

Frank   Gardner  Moore    .......    Latin 

A.B.,  Yale  College,  1886;  Ph.  D„  1890;  student  at  the  University  of  Berlin 
1890-91,  and  in  Rome,  1891  and  1897;  tutor  in  Latin,  Yale  College,  1888-93 
assistant  professor  of  Latin,  Dartmouth  College,  18 93- 1900;  associate  professor; 
of  Latin  and  Roman  archasology,  1900- 

Alfred  J.  Moses       .......  Mineralogy 

E.M.,  Columbia  University,  1882;  Ph.D.,  1890;  assistant  in  mineralogy.  School 
of  Mines,  1882-85;  instructor  in  mineralogy  and  metallurgy,  1885-90;  adjunct 
professor  of  mineralogy,  1890-97;  in  laboratory  of  Prof.  Groth,  University  of 
Munich,  1895-96;  professor  of  mineralogy,  Columbia  University,  1897- 

William  Horace  Noyes  ....        Manual  Training 

A.B.,  Amherst  College,  1884;  teacher  in  government  and  private  schools,  Japan, 
1888-96;  student,  Chicago  University,  1897;  social  settlement  worker,  Chicago, 
1897-99;  pupil  teacher,  Chicago  Normal  School,  1899;  student.  Teachers  College, 
1900;  director  of  manual  training,  Columbus,  Ga.,  1900-01;  gradttate  of  Teachers 
College,  1902,  director  of  manual  training,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  1902-03;  instructor 
in  manual  training,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1903- 

George  Clinton  Densmore  Odell  .....        English 

A.B.,  Columbia  University,  1889;  A.M.,  1890;  Ph.D.,  1893;  fellow  in  let- 
ters, 1889-9T;  fellow  in  English,  1891-92;  instructor,  Columbia  Grammar  School, 
1892-95;  assistant,  Columbia  University,  1895-96;  tutor,  1896-1900;  instructor, 
1900-02 ;  adjunct  professor,  1902- 


Arthur  Frank  Joseph  Remy German 

A  B..  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1890;  A.M..  Columbia  University   1897  J 
PhDx9ox;  tutor  in  Greek  and  Latin.  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  x89x-94 
scholar  in  comparative  philology,  Columbia  University,  x896-98;  fellow •    ^Q. 
assistant  in  Germanic  philology.  x899-x9oo;  tutor  in  German,  1900-03;  instructor. 
i9o3-;  member  of  the  Modern  Language  Association 

William  Robert  Shepherd History 

A.B..  Columbia  University,  1893;  A.M.,  x894;  Ph.D.,  1896;  university  fellow 
in  American  history,  x893-9S;  teacher  in  secondary  school,  x895-96;  prize 
lecturer  in  history,  Columbia  University.  1896-98;  lecturer  1898-1900,  tutor. 
I9ocU2;  instructor,  x9o2-o5;  student  at  the  Universities  of  Berlin  and  Madrid, 
15)02-03;  adjunct  professor,  1905- 

Henry  Clapp  Sherman Chemistry 

B.S..  Maryland  Agricultural  College.  1893;  A.M.,  Columbia  University  1896; 
PhD  x897;  assistant  in  chemistry,  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  1893-95; 
university  fellow  in  chemistry,  Columbia  University,  x89S-97;  assistant,  1897-98. 
assistant  in  nutrition  investigations,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agnculture,  1898-99. 
lecturer  in  chemistry,  Columbia  University,  1899-1901;  instructor,  1901-05; 
instructor,  Wesleyan  University  Summer  School,  1902;  adjunct  professor  of 
analytical  chemistry.  Columbia  University,  1905- 

William  Skarstrom Physical  Education 

M  D  .  Harvard  University,  1901;  graduate,  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnas- 
tics, 1895;  physical  director,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  1892-93;  Chau- 
tauqua Summer  School.  189a  and  1898;  Wilson  and  Kellogg's  School,  1892-93; 
Groton  School,  Mass.,  1897-1899;  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1899- 
1903;  instructor,  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics,  1899-1903;  instructor  xn 
physical  education,  Columbia  University,  1903- 

David  Samuel  Snedden  ......    Education 

AB  Stanford  University,  1897;  A.M..  Columbia  University,  and  Higher 
Diploma,  Teachers  College,  1901;  principal  of  High  School,  Santa  Paula.  Cal., 
1894-95;  principal  of  High  and  Grammar  Schools,  Paso  Robles,  Cal.,  1897-1900; 
instructor,  Stanford  University,  1901-03;  assistant  professor.  1903-05. 

Henry  Snyder -  Education 

AB,  Lafayette  College,  1878;  A.M.,  1888;  teacher  in  elementary  schools, 
1878-7*9;  principal  of  High  School,  Easton,  Pa.,  1879-87;  instructor  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  High  School,  Jersey  City,  1887-91;  Principal  of  Grammar  School  No.  2, 
Jersey  City,  i89i-92;  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Jersey  City,  1892— ,  president 
of  New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Association,  1906. 

George  Drayton  Strayer        .  ...  Education 

A  B  ,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1903  *.  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,  and  Doctor's 
Diploma.  Teachers  College,  1905;  scholar,  Teachers  College,  1903-04;  fellow, 
1904-05;  teacher  and  principal  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  1893-1901; 
instructor  in  elementary  education.  Teachers  College,  1905- 

Edward  Thatcher Manual  Training 

Pratt  Institute  diploma,  1902;  instructor  in  design  in  Marienfield  Camp,  N.  H., 
i9o2  and  1903;  master  metalworker,  Byrdcliffe,  N.  Y.,  1903  and  1904;  assistant 
in  manual  training,  Teachers  College.  1005- 
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Frank  Thilly Philosophy 

A.B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1887;  Ph.D.,  Heidelberg  University,  189 1; 
fellow  in  philosophy,  Cornell  University,  1891-92;  instructor  in  philosophy, 
1892-93;  professor  of  philosophy,  University  of  Missouri,  1893-1904;  professor  of 
psychology,  Princeton  University,  1904- 

Ashley  Horace  Thorndike English 

A.B.,  Wesleyan  University,  1893;  M.A.,  Harvard  University,  1896;  Ph.D., 
1898;  instructor,  Boston  University,  1895-98;  assistant  professor,  Western  Re- 
serve University,  1898-1902;  professor,  Northwestern  University,  1902- 

Rudolp  Tombo,  Jr German 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1895;  A.M.,  Columbia  University,  1898; 
M.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1899;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,  1901; 
scholar  in  German,  1897-98;  fellow,  1898-99;  student  at  University  of  Leipzig, 
1899-19°°'.  tutor  in  German,  Columbia  University,  1900-02;  instructor,  1902-04; 
adjunct  professor,  1904-;  Registrar  of  the  University,  1902- 

Frank  Leo  Tufts Physics 

B.S.,  Antioch  College,  1891;  A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1894;  A.M.,  Columbia 
University,  1896;  Ph.D.,  1897;  instructor  in  science,  Antioch  College,  1891-93; 
professor  of  physics  and  chemistry,  1894-95;  fellow  in  physics,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, 1895-97;  assistant  in  physics,  1897-98;  tutor,  1898-1903;  instructor,  1903- 
05;  John  Tyndall  fellow,  1903-04;  adjunct  professor,  1905- 

Hermann  T.  Vulte Domestic  Science 

Ph.B.,  Columbia  University,  1881;  Ph.D.,  1885;  assistant  in  chemistry,  1891- 
93:  tutor,  1893-97;  instructor,  1897-1904;  adjunct  professor  of  domestic  science, 
1904- 

Charles  William  Weick  ....         Manual  Training 

B.S.,  Ohio  State  University,  1898;  student,  Cornell  University,  summer,  1898; 
foreman  in  pattern  shop,  Buffalo  Forge  Company,  1881-88;  Johnson  Steel  Com- 
pany, 1888-90;  draftsman,  Buffalo  Forge  Company,  1890-92;  chief  draftsman 
and  designer,  Homer  Machine  Company,  1892-93;  instructor  in  carpentry,  pattern 
making,  and  founding,  Ohio  State  University,  1893-99;  instructor,  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  1899- 

Lucy  Hess  Weiser  ......         Manual  Training 

Teachers  College  diploma,  1895;  instructor  in  public  schools,  East  Orange,  N.  J., 
1899-1900;  instructor  in  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1900-02;  instruc- 
tor in  Horace  Mann  School,  1895-99,  1902- 

Robert  Sessions  Woodworth Psychology 

A.B.,  Amherst  College,  1891;  A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1896;  A.M.,  1897; 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,  1899;  assistant  principal,  Watertown  (N.  Y.)  High 
School,  1891-93;  instructor  in  mathematics,  Washburn  College,  Topeka,  Kan., 
1893-95;  assistant  in  physiology,  Harvard  Medical  School,  1897-98;  instructor  in 
physiology.  University  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  1 899-1 902;  demon- 
strator of  physiology,  University  of  Liverpool,  1902-03;  instructor  in  psychology, 
Columbia  University,  1903-05;  adjunct  professor,  1905- 
(6a) 
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Assistants 

Education  and 
Benjamin  Richard  Andrews  jn  charge  of  Excursions 

AB,  Cornell  University,  1901;  A.M.,  1903;  graduate  student,  Columbia 
University,  1 903- ;  teaching  fellow.  Teachers  College,  1904-os;  critic  teacher, 
Columbia  University,  Summer  Session,  1905- 

Frank  G.  Bruner ■         -Psychology 

AB  Indiana  Normal  University,  1896;  A.B.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1903; 
principal  McDowell,  111.,  High  School.  1897-99;  superintendent  Dwight,  111., 
City  Schools,  1899-1001;  fellow  in  education.  University  of  Nebraska  1902-03; 
assistant  in  psychology,  Columbia  University.  1903-,  assistant  in  Child  Study 
Department,  Chicago  Public  Schools,  1905- 

George  Christian  Otto  Haas  .  English 

A  B.,  Columbia  University,  ^02;  A.M.,  1903;  scholar  m  IndoTranian  Columbia 
University,  1902-04;  Gottsberger  fellow,  1905-06;  tutor  in  Latin,  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  1904-;  assistant  in  English,  Columbia  University  Summer 
Session,  1902,  1903.  1905; 

George  Thomas  Holm       . Swimming 

Instructor  at  Brookline  Swimming  Baths,  1899-1004;  Columbia  University  and 
Teachers  College,  1904- 

•~            „  Tt^xt^txtc  .  Education 

Frances  Jenkins • 

Diploma,  Oswego  Normal  School,  1894;  teacher,  elementary  schools,  1894-1900; 
critic  diploma,' Oswego  Normal  School,  1901;  critic  teacher  City  and  Normal 
Schools  (DeKalb,  111.),  1901-1905;  instructor.  State  Normal  School,  Summer 
Session  (DeKalb,  111.),  1903.  1904,  1905;  student,  Teachers  College,   1905- 

T             T  „.__                                                              .         .        Mathematics 
Joseph  Lipke 

B.S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1905 

Arthur  Julius  Mettler ;    Chemistry 

B.S.,  Columbia  University,  1905;  assistant  in  analytical  chemistry,  Columbia 
University,  1905— 

Jessie  Corinne  Pond Manual  Training 

Teachers  College  diploma,  1893;  principal,  Randolph  and  Pond  School,  1893- 

Anna  F.  Strickland Physical   Education 

A.B.,    New   York    Normal  College,     1901;  teacher,    New   York  public  schools 

190 1-0  *  Education 

Clara  Wheeler  .  ** 

Diploma,  Massachusetts  State  Normal,  School,  1892;  student,  Chicago  Normal 
School,  1899;  students  Brown  University,  1904-5.  Horace  Mann,  Elementary 
School,  1905- 

Edwin  Bennett  Wheeler Physics 

B  S.,  Missouri  State  University,  1899;  instructor  in  physics,  Missouri  State 
Normal  School,  1899-1901;  instructor  in  physics,  Union  College,  1901-03;  assist- 
ant in  physics,  Columbia  University,  1903- 

Roland  Hugh  Williams Chemistry 

B.S.,  Wesleyan  University,  1898;  A.M.,  Columbia  University,  1904;  teacher 
of  science  in  secondary  schools,  1898- 
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Introductory 

The  seventh  Summer  Session  of  Columbia  University  will  open  on 
Thursday,  July  5,  1906,  and  continue  until  Thursday,  August  16, 
inclusive.'  No  stated  exercises  are  held  on  Saturday,  although  in 
some  cases  laboratories  will  be  open  on  that  day. 

Courses  will  be  offered  in  the  following  subjects: 

Chemistry  Manual  Training 

Domestic  Science  Mathematics 

Drawing  Mineralogy 

Economics  Music 

Education  Nature  Study 

English  Philosophy 

Fine  Arts  Physical  Education 

Geography  Physics 

German  Physiology 

Greek  Psychology 

History  Romance  Languages 

Latin  Sociology 

Each  course  will  consist  of  a  minimum  of  30  lectures  or  other  ex- 
ercises or  their  equivalent  in  laboratory  or  field  work. 

The  courses  are  designed  primarily  for  the  following  classes  of  men 

and  women: 

I  Those  who  wish  to  complete  their  preparation  for  the  entrance 
requirements  of  Columbia  College  and  Barnard  College  or  one  of  the 
professional  schools  of  the  Univeisity,  or  of  some  other  college  or 
professional  school.  Upon  application  the  Secretary  of  the  University 
will  furnish  detailed  information  in  regard    to  this  matter. 

II  Candidates  for  admission  with  advanced  standing  in  one  of 
the  above,  or  students  already  matriculated  who  desire  to  shorten  the 
period  of  residence,  or  to  make  up  deficiencies. 

III  Teachers  in  elementary  schools,  high  schools,  normal  schools, 
private  schools,  colleges  and  universities,  school  superintendents,  and 
other  persons  who  seek  advanced  instruction  and  opportunities  for 
research,  either  with  or  without  regard  to  an  academic  degree.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  the  administrative  board  to  vary  the  advanced 
courses  offered  in  each  department  from  year  to  year.  _ 

In  addition  to  the  formal  courses  of  instruction,  the  attention  ot 
students  is  called  to  the  system  of  daily  consultation  hours  (p.  17). 
the  special  lectures  (p,  2 2) ,  excursions  (p.  21),  and  informal  receptions. 
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As  the  Summer  Session  is  an  integral  part  of  the  work  of  the  Uni- 
versity, all  the  resources  of  the  institution  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Resources  stuc^ents-  Later  in  this  pamphlet  will  be  found  descrip- 
of  the  Uni-  tions  of  the  LibraiT  (P-  I7)»  the  Gymnasium  and  Field 
versity  ^p'   20^  Earl  Hal1  ^the  students'  building)    (p.   21),  the 

laboratories  (p.  17),  and  the  Speyer  School  (p.  20).  Stu- 
dents of  the  Summer  Session  enjoy  the  privileges  granted  to  Univer- 
sity students  by  the  articles  of  agreement  between  the  University  and 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  and  the  Zoological  and  Botanical  Gardens  of  the  city. 

It  is  believed  that  the  total  expense  involved  in  attendance  upon  the 
Expense        Summer   Session,    including   tuition    fee,    but    excluding 
railroad  fare,   may  readily  be  kept  below  $95.     In  no 
event  need  it  exceed  $110. 

Admission  and  Attendance 

There  are  no  formal  examinations  for  admission  to  the  Summer 
Session.  Students,  both  men  and  women,  will  be  admitted  to  such 
courses  as  they  are  found  qualified,  by  the  respective  instructors,  to 
pursue  with  advantage.  The  regular  exercises  will  begin  promptly  on 
July  5.  After  July  12  no  change  of  courses  will  be  allowed.  Students 
entering  July  12  to  19  will  receive  credit  for  one  half  of  the  work 
done  in  any  course,  but  students  entering  after  July  19  will  receive 
no  credit  whatever.  Notice  of  any  change  in  courses  must  be  given 
at  once  to  the  Registrar,  Room  109,  Library. 

The  Registrar's  office,  Room  109,  Library,  will  be  open  for  the 
registration  of  students  on  Monday,  July  2,  Tuesday,  July  3,  Thursday, 
■d  Juty    5»    and  thereafter   daily  from   9  a.m.  to  4    p.m., 

egis  ra  ion  an(j  Qn  Saturdays  from  9  a.m.  to  12  o'clock,  noon. 
Students  will  be  permitted  to  attend  courses  on  July  5  and  6, 
without  registering  specifically  therefor ;  but  after  July  6  admission  to 
the  several  courses  will  be  restricted  to  duly  registered  students. 

Registration  will  be  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose.  All  fees, 
both  prescribed  and  optional,  and  laboratory  deposits,  must  be  paid 
to  the  Bursar,  Room  108,  Library,  immediately  after  registration. 

No  student  may  register  for  courses  aggregating  more  than  six 
points.  A  point  is  the  credit  gained  upon  the  completion  of  one 
hour  weekly  for  one  academic  half-year.  The  course  in  Fine  Arts 
and  courses  sX  and  sY  in  physical  education  are  not  subject  to 
this  restriction.  Students  attending  any  course  are  required  to  do 
the  full  work  assigned  to  the  class. 

Matriculation  and  Academic  Credit 

The  regulations  of  the  University  Council  with  regard  to  academic 
credit  at  Columbia  University  for  work  done  in  the  Summer  Session 
are  as  follows: 

The  total  number  of  points  allowed  to  be  counted  toward  the  degree 
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of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science,  for  work  in  a  single  Summer 
Session,  shall  not  exceed  six.  Unless  otherwise  specified,  one  hour 
of  lecture  or  recitation,  or  two  hours  of  laboratory,  daily,  during  the 
Summer  Session,  will  cover  the  requirements  for  two  points  toward 
the  Bachelor's  degree. 

Summer  Session  courses  may  be  counted  toward  the  requirements 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  under  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  Each  course  must  be  equivalent  to  a  corresponding  course 
regularly  offered  under  the  Faculties  of  Political  Science,  Philosophy, 
and  Pure  Science;  m 

(b)  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  registered  at  a 
Summer  Session  must  take  one  course  which  is  given  not  less  than  two 
hours  a  day;  but  two  one-hour  courses  in  allied  subjects  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  a  single  two-hour  course,  provided  the  combination  of  such 
two  one-hour  courses  has  been  previously  approved  by  the  Committee 
of  the  University  Council  on  Higher  Degrees; 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  may  also  take  at  any 
Summer  Session  a  course  involving  not  more  than  one  hour  a  day, 
which  may  be  counted  toward  the  requirements  of  a  minor  subject 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts; 

When  additional  work  for  the  degree  is  required  by  the  rules  of  any 
given  department,  the  character  or  amount  of  such  work  will  be  made 
known  by  the  officers  of  the  department; 

(c)  Each  course  taken  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  must  be 
approved  in  advance  of  its  announcement  by  the  Committee  of  the 
University  Council  on  Higher  Degrees; 

(d)  The  satisfactory  completion  of  work  at  four  consecutive  Sum- 
mer Sessions,  or  of  that  of  two  consecutive  Summer  Sessions  together 
with  a  half-year  intervening  or  immediately  following,  will  be  accepted 
in  full  satisfaction  of  the  requirements  for  residence  and  attendance 
upon  lectures  and  laboratory  work,  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts; 

(e)  The  final  examination  in  all  subjects  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  will  be  held  only  when  the  requirements  as  to  residence  and 
attendance  have  been  satisfactorily  fulfilled. 

The  decree  of  Master  of  Arts  earned  as  above  will  be  accepted  as 
satisfying0 one  of  the  two  years  of  residence  required  as  a  minimum 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  but  at  least  one  com- 
plete academic  year,  from  September  to  June,  must  be  spent  m 
residence  at  the  University  by  all  candidates  for  the  latter  degree 
Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  are  reminded 
that  the  language  requirements  for  that  degree  may  be  fulfilled  through 
work  done  in  the  Summer  Session. 

Other  institutions  also  accept  the  certificates  for  work  done  at  the 
Summer  Session.  In  particular,  qualified  candidates  for  licenses  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  basis  of 
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successful  work  in  the  Summer  Session,  may,  under  certain  conditions, 
be  exempted  in  part  from  examination  for  these  licenses.  Upon 
request,  the  Director  will  send  fuller  information  upon  this  subject. 

Students  enrolling  in  the  Summer  Session  register  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, but  do  not  necessarily  matriculate.  A  matriculated  student 
is  one  who  has  been  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  or  for  a  di- 
ploma in  teaching,  by  one  of  the  properly  constituted  academic  authori- 
ties. Except  with  regard  to  entrance  requirements,  students  desiring 
to  receive  academic  credit  for  work  done  in  the  Summer  Session  must 
matriculate  before  July  12.  The  registration  fee  of  $5  is  credited  in 
lieu  of  the  matriculation  fee  of  $5  in  case  a  registered  student  after- 
wards complies  with  the  requirements  for  matriculation. 

Candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  must  matriculate  under  either  the 
Faculty  of  Political  Science,  Philosophy,  or  Pure  Science;  candidates 
for  the  bachelor's  degree  in  Columbia  College  for  men,  or  in  Barnard. 
College  for  women;  for  degrees  in  chemistry  and  engineering,  under" 
the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science;  for  B.S.  in  architecture,  with  the  De- 
partment of  Architecture;  for  B.S.  in  education,  and  diplomas  in 
teaching,  in  Teachers  College. 

From  July  3  to  12,  inclusive,  representatives  of  these  faculties  will 
be  in  daily  attendance  as  stated  below  for  the  purpose  of  passing  upon 
the  credentials  of  students  who  wish  to  matriculate  as  candidates  for 
a  degree  or  diploma,  or  to  register  for  courses  which  they  purpose  to 
offer  in  partial  fulfilment  of  entrance  requirements  for  any  School. 

Columbia  College:   Professor  McCrea,   11.30-12,  Room  308,  East. 

Schools  of  Applied  Science:  Professor  E.  H.  Miller,  10-10.30,  Room 
507,  Havemeyer. 

Barnard  College:  Professor  Cole,  10. 30-11,  Room  140,  Barnard 
College. 

Teachers  College:  Secretary  Furst,  10-12,  Room  106,  Teachers  Col- 
lege. 

University  Council  (Faculties  of  Political  Science,  Philosophy,  and 
Pure  Science):  Professor  Tombo,  9.30-10.30,  Room  109,  Library. 

Fees 

All  fees  (registration,  tuition,  gymnasium,  and  laboratory)  must  be 
paid  at  the  time  of  registration.  Checks  are  to  be  drawn  to  the  order 
of  Columbia  University.  (Bursar's  Office,  Room  108, 
Required  Library.)  No  reduction  in  tuition  fee  is  made  if  a  stu- 
dent attends  only  a  portion  of  the  Summer  Session. 
1 — Registration  or  matriculation  fee  (payable  but  once)  .  $5.00 
2 — Tuition  fee   (for  any  course  or  courses  aggregating  not 

more  than  6  points,  but  see  p.  14)        •         •         •         •     $3°-°° 
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Gymnasium  fee $5-°° 

This  fee  covers  the  use  of  the  gymnasium,  including  a  private  locker,  and  of 
the  swimming  pool.  Instruction  in  swimming  will  be  given,  if  desired,  without 
additional  charge.     This  fee  must  be  paid  by  all  students  taking  Optional 

Physical  Education  si  i,  si2,  si  19,  si89,si9o,sX,sY  (see  pp.  49-52). 

Students  already  registered  in  any  department  of  the  University,  alumni,  and 
officers  of  instruction  who  may  wish  to  make  use  of  the  gymnasium  and  swimming 
pool  during  the  Summer  Session,  without  receiving  any  instruction,  will  be  permitted 
to  do  so  on  registering  for  the  privilege  and  paying  the  gymnasium  fee  of  $5. 

Where  laboratory  fees  are  charged,  the  fact  is  stated  in  connection 
with  the  announcement  of  the  course. 

A  deposit  of  $20.,  to  cover  the  loss  on  apparatus  loaned,  must  be 
made  with  the  Bursar  by  each  student  pursuing  a  laboratory  course  in 
chemistry.  From  this  amount  $3.  will  be  deducted  to  reimburse  the 
department  for  the  chemicals  used  in  the  laboratory. 

Consultations 

The  several  officers  of  instruction  will  be  at  the  University  for  the 
purpose  of  consulting  with  students  on  Tuesday,  July  3,  from  10  a.m. 
to  12  M.,  and  1  to  2  p.m.  Thereafter  each  officer  of  instruction  will 
have  a  stated  hour  for  consultation  daily.  A  schedule  of  these  con- 
sultation hours  indicating  the  location  of  the  offices  will  be  furnished 
at  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  Room  213,  Library,  and  will  be  posted 
on  the  various  bulletin  boards  throughout  the  University. 

Examinations  and  Certificates 

Stated  examinations  will  be  held  in  the  several  courses  at  the  close 
of  the  Summer  Session  on  Thursday,  August  16.  On  the  basis  of 
these  examinations,  certificates  will  be  issued,  which  certificates,  to- 
gether with  the  corresponding  records  in  the  office  of  the  Registrar, 
will  become  part  of  the  regular  academic  record  of  each  student.  ^  Stu- 
dents who  do  not  offer  themselves  for  examination,  or  who  fail  in  tne 
examination  in  any  course,  will  receive,  on  application,  certificates  of 
attendance  merely.  All  certificates  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  the  home 
address  given  by  the  student  at  the  time  of  registration. 

Library,  Laboratories,  and  Experimental  School 

The  library  of  the  University,  containing  over  380,000  bound  vol- 
umes, will  be  open  each  week-day  from  8.30  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  The  Bry- 
son  Library,  at  Teachers  College,  consisting  of  over  27,000  University 
volumes,  mainly  on  education  and  allied  subjects,  will  be  Library 
open  each  week-day  from  8.30  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m.,  except 
Saturday;  Saturday  from  9  a.m.  to  12  m.  Students  will  enjoy  full 
ibrary  privileges,  including  the  right  to  withdraw  books  subject  to  the 
regulations  of  the  library. 

A  reference  library  of  some  3000  volumes  will  be  open  to  students 
of  history  during  the  Summer  Session.     This  contains  from  one  to  ten 
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duplicates  of  all  the  more  important  historical  works  in  English  in  the 
University  Library,  relating  to  the  various  fields  of  ancient,  mediaeval 
and  modern  European,  English,  and  American  history.  Historical 
atlases  are  also  available,  and  several  of  the  great  co-operative  Euro- 
pean histories,  for  example,  the  Oncken  series,  the  Histoire  Generale, 
and  the  new  Histoire  de  France.  The  Historical  Reading-Room  will 
be  found  in  University  Hall,  east  entrance. 

A  reference  library  of  iooo  volumes,  including  the  most  important 
subsidia  for  the  critical  study  of  the  Germanic  languages  and  lit- 
eratures— dictionaries,  bibliographies,  biographies,  histories  of  liter- 
ature, and  the  like — and  independent  of  the  main  collection  in  the 
University  Library,  has  been  purchased  with  funds  contributed  for 
this  purpose  by  friends  of  the  department.  This  library  has  been 
placed  where  it  may  be  used  in  direct  connection  with  the  work  of 
the  department  in  University  Hall,  in  a  room  adjacent  to  the  main 
lecture-room  and  the  offices  of  the  department,  and  is  readily  ac- 
cessible to  students  who  desire  to  use  it. 

The  facilities  for  laboratory  work  both  in  the  elementary  and 
advanced  courses  of  instruction  and  in  independent  research  are 
practically  unlimited.  The  entire  area  of  the  lab- 
Laboratory  oratorj[es  0pen  to  Summer  Session  students  is  49,000 
Facilities  g(^  ^  and  the  value  of  the  eqUipment  is  approxi- 
mately $85,000.  A  detailed  statement  of  the  equipment  in  each  of 
the  departments  offering  laboratory  courses  follows  : 

During  the  Summer  Session,  the  entire  third  floor  of  Havemeyer 
Hall  is  thrown  open.  This  includes  the  laboratories  of  general  chem- 
istry, qualitative  analysis,  and  quantitative  analysis, 
Chemistry  wn;cn  Can  accommodate  over  two  hundred  students  at 
one  time,  also  the  special  rooms  devoted  to  gas  analysis,  water  analysis, 
electrolytic  analysis,  and  calorimetry.  The  entire  facilities  of  the 
organic  laboratory,  on  the  second  floor,  including  rooms  for  com- 
bustions, heating  under  pressure,  etc.,  with  large  desks  for  forty 
students,  are  available.  An  unusually  ample  space  is  thus  provided 
for  each  student.  The  chemical  museum  and  the  chemical  library, 
on  the  first  floor,  are    open  throughout  the  day. 

The  geographical  laboratory  of  Teachers  College  is  a  large,  well- 
lighted  room  accommodating  thirty  students  at  the  tables.  It  is 
,  equipped  with  a  selected  series  of  maps,  models,  lantern 
Geograpny    ^.^    ^    apparatus    for    teaching    general  geography 

and  the  regional  geography  of  the  United  States.  A  window  shelter 
contains  all  the  necessary  instruments  for  carrying  on  a  study  of  the 
weather. 

The  completeness  of  the  equipment  of  the  Department  of  Manual 
Training  is  exceptional  in  many  respects.  The  department  occupies 
three  floors  of  the  Macy  Manual  Arts   Building.      The   machinery, 
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tools,  apparatus,  and  furniture  have  been  selected  with  great  care,  or 
designed  especially  for  the  purpose.     The  departmental  Manual 

library  contains  many  books,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  pho-        Training 
tocrraphs,    and  reports    of    great  service    to   students  of 
manual  training.      In   the   conference-room   and   in   the   workrooms 
are   collections   of  models,  carvings,  and  courses  of  instruction  from 
our  own  and  foreign  countries. 

The  equipment  of  the  Department  of  Mineralogy  includes 
The   Egleston   Museum   308,   S.,  composed  of  about   30,000  la- 
belled  specimens  including  as  two  great  collections:  (a    Mineral 
the     Systematic      Collection,    designed     to     bring     to- 
gether the  species  similar  in  composition  and  crystalline  form,  and 
including  all  obtainable  species;   (b)  the  Economic  Collection,  illus- 
trating the  minerals  which  are  either  common  or  are  used  as  build- 
ing material  or  in  chemical  industries. 

There  are  also  twenty  duplicate  labelled  sets  of  minerals  (10,000 
specimens),  and  a  lecture  collection. 

There  is  a  well-equipped  blowpipe  laboratory,  two  dark  rooms,  and 
a  departmental  library. 

The  department  is  well  supplied  with  microscopes,  goniometers, 
models,  and  special  apparatus  for  advanced  work. 

With  reference  to  the  work  in  nature-study,  a  school-garden  and 
a  greenhouse  are  the  centres  of  interest  in  the  studies  of  the  lower 
grade  of  the  elementary  schools.      Nearly  all  the  import-  Mature 

ant  literature  relating  to  nature-study  is  available  for  the  gtudy 

use  of  students,  and  a  special  card-catalogue  of  over  three 
thousand  cards  indexes  most  of  the  important  books  and  articles  pub- 
lished within  the  past  twenty  years.     Other  important  facilities  are 
afforded  to  students  by  the  museums  and  collections  of  living  animals 
and  plants  in  the  parks  of  the  city. 

The  Department  of  Physics  occupies  the  greater  part  of  four  floors 
in  Fayerweather  Hall  (25,000  sq.  ft.).  The  undergraduate  labora- 
tories in  general  mechanics,  sound,  and  heat,  in  electricity,  physics 
and  in  light  occupy  three  large  rooms  (6000  sq.  ft.)  and 
are  equipped  with  all  the  usual  measuring  instruments  for  individual 
work  in  these  subjects. 

The  advanced  and  research  laboratories,  called  the  "Phoenix  Labora- 
tories," are  provided  with  the  apparatus  necessary  for  work  of  this 
kind,  and  all  of  the  facilities  of  the  department  are  offered  to  summer 

students. 

The  lecture  rooms  and  cabinet  (5000  sq.  ft.)  are  very  well  equipped 
for  experimental  demonstrations  as  well  in  the  elementary  and  ad- 
vanced courses  as  in  those  on  method. 

The  physiological  laboratory  of  Columbia  University,  one  of  the  best 
equipped  in  the  world,  is  housed  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
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Surgeons,  at  437  West  59th  Street.    A  large  collection  of  instruments 

for  the  practical  study  of  physiology  is  also  kept  in  Schermerhorn 

tart_     .  ,  Hall  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  students  during  the 

.Physiology 

J         bJ    Summer  Session.     If  necessary,  the  practically  unlimited 

store  of  apparatus  installed  in  the  main  laboratory  may  be  drawn 

upon,  increasing  thereby  very  materially  the  scope  of  the  summer 

work. 

The  psychological  laboratory  occupies  a  double  suite  in  Schermer- 
horn Hall,  consisting  of  19  rooms  adapted  to  the  various  needs  of 
t>      i-  psychological  instruction  and  research.     A  full  equipment 

^  of  apparatus  for  lectures  and  class  experiments  is  sup- 

plemented by  many  instruments  designed  for  special  investigations. 
The  efficiency  of  the  laboratory  is  increased  by  a  workshop,  in  which 
an  instrument-maker  is  constantly  employed,  and  by  a  working  library 
of  reference  books. 

Speyer  School,  the  experimental  school  of  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  will  be  represented  during  the  Summer  Session  by  three 
or  four  classes,  which  will  meet  for  daily  sessions  in  the 
peye  Teachers  College  buildings.     The  morning  hours  will  be 

devoted  to  formal  work,  the  afternoons  to  manual  train- 
ing and  outdoor  work  in  the  school-garden.  Students  of  elementary 
education  who  obtain  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  will  have  the 
opportunity  in  connection  with  Education  S30,  S33-34,  and  si  33- 
134,  and  Manual  Training  si,  to  observe  class  management  and  to 
teach  under  guidance  of  competent  critics. 

Physical  Exercise 

The  main  exercising-room  is  semicircular  in  shape,  and  has  an  area 
of  16,000  square  feet.  The  ceiling  is  35  feet  high,  and  the  room  is 
well  lighted  and  well  ventilated,  both  naturally  and 
ymnasium  aTt{fLC{Si\\yt  The  running  track  is  11  feet  wide,  with 
ends  raised,  and  measures  10  laps  to  the  mile.  On  the  same  floor  as 
the  running  track  are  the  Gymnasium  and  Director's  offices,  rooms 
for  fencing,  boxing,  and  handball,  two  large  dressing-rooms  with  1804 
steel  lockers,  and  32  shower-baths.  Below  the  exercising-room  is 
the  swimming  pool,  semicircular  in  shape;  it  measures  100  by  50  feet 
on  its  axes,  and  contains  200,000  gallons  of  water.  The  depth  is  from 
4  to  10  feet.  Around  the  pool  are  the  dressing-rooms,  and  20  shower-, 
needle-  and  tub-baths. 

On  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  the  swimming  pool  will  be 

reserved  for  women  from  9.30  to  1,  and  for  men  from  2.30  to  5.30; 

Swimming    on  Tuesday»  Thursday,  and  Saturday  it  will  be  reserved 

p     ,  for  men  from  9.30  to  1,  and  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  for 

women  from  2.30  to  5.30. 

A  maid  will  be  in  attendance  at  the  swimming  pool  and  locker-room 
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to  render  assistance  to  women  students  and  to  care  for  their  bathing 
suits. 

South  Field  contains  a  practice  field  for  baseball,  a  running  track, 
eight  tennis  courts,  and  outdoor  handball  courts.  Stu-  Athletic 
dents  of  the  Summer  Session  are  entitled  to  their  use  upon  Field 

the  payment  of  a  small  fee  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
courts. 

Earl  Hall 

Earl  Hall  is  the  home  of  the  religious,  philanthropic,  and  social  life 
of  the  University.  On  the  ground  floor  are  rooms  for  the  women  stu- 
dents, a  suite  of  living  rooms  for  the  Secretary  of  Earl  Hall,  a  large 
room  for  Bible  classes  and  other  similar  organizations,  and  a  committee 
room.  The  first  floor  contains  a  general  reception  and  social  room, 
the  office  of  the  Secretary,  two  class-rooms  or  committee  rooms,  a 
small  auditorium,  and  a  large  and  well-equipped  reading-  and  writing- 
room.  Various  periodicals,  educational  and  other,  are  on  file  there. 
On  the  second  floor  is  a  special  reference  library  for  students  of  mis- 
sion work,  a  small  social  room,  and  the  large  auditorium.  The  Hall 
is  open,  without  expense,  to  all  students  of  the  University,  and  its 
occupancy  and  work  are  under  the  general  control  of  a  committee  of 
officers  and  alumni,  and  under  the  direct  management  of  the  Secretary 
of  Earl  Hall,  who  is  also  Secretary  of  the  University  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association. 

University  Press  Book  Store 

The  University  Press  Book  Store  is  situated  in  West  Hall,  and  sup- 
plies students  and  officers  with  text-books,  books  of  reference,  and 
stationery,  at  stated  discounts  from  list  prices,  which  discounts  are 
fixed  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Columbia  University  Press.  Men's  gym- 
nasium suits  and  other  athletic  goods  are  supplied  at  twenty  per  cent, 
discount  from  catalogue  prices;  suits  are  sold  at  $2.25  and  $3.50,  and 
any  article  may  be  bought  separately.     Women's  suits,  $5.00. 

Excursions 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  excursions  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Andrews,  Supervisor  of  the  Educational  Museum 
of  Teachers  College,  to  points  of  historic  and  other  interest  in  and 
about  New  York.  The  cost  of  these  trips  will  be  only  the  amount  of 
the  steamboat  and  railroad  fares. 

The  excursions  will  be  as  follows: 
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July    6— Lecture :  ' '  New  York  and  the  Visiting  Teacher, ' '  followed  by 
visit  to  dome  of  University  Library. 
7_To  West  Point,  and  Washington's  Headquarters  at  New- 
burg,  by  Albany  Day  Boat  on  the  Hudson  River,  return- 
ing by  West  Shore  train. 

j  i_Trip  circumnavigating  Manhattan  Island  by  yacht,  through 
the  Hudson,  East,  and  Harlem  rivers. 

I3 — Evening  visit  to  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

I4__To  Tarry  town  and  Washington  Irving  region  at  Irvington, 
Tarrytown,  and  Sleepy  Hollow,  including  Irving's  house 
at  "Sunny side." 

X8 Afternoon  visit  to  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

2I "The  Making  of  an  American  Citizen":    Trip  to  United 

States  Immigrant  Station,  Ellis  Island;  and  to  typical 
institutions  illustrating  educational,  social  settlement,  and 
other  helpful  agencies  on  the  East  Side,  New  York. 

25 Wednesday  afternoon  trip  to  New  York  Botanical  Garden, 

and  New  York  Zoological  Garden,  Bronx  Park. 

2g_To  the  City  schools  and  hospitals  for  defective  children  on 
Randall's  Island. 
Aug.  i — Wednesday  afternoon  trip  to  Museum  of  Colonial  and  Revo- 
lutionary Relics  in  the  Van  Cortlandt  Mansion,  Van  Cort- 
landt  Park;  with  stop  on  return  at  Hall  of  Fame,  New 
York  University. 
4_To  Seabright,  New  Jersey,  by  steamer  down  New  York  Bay; 
visit  to  fishing  village  and  United  States  Life  Saving 
Station;  opportunity  to  view  the  harbor  and  approaches 
to  New  York. 

The  more  important  excursions  will  be  prefaced  by  explanatory 
lectures  which  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Andrews,  at  Teachers  College, 
notice  of  which  will  be  given  later.  Full  details  of  the  arrangements 
for  the  excursions  will  be  given  in  a  special  circular  to  be  issued  about 
June  i.  Mr.  Andrews  may  be  addressed  or  consulted  regarding  the 
excursions  at  Room  215,  Teachers  College. 

General  Lectures 

The  following  public  lectures,  open  to  all  students  of  the  Summer 
Session,  will  be  given  on  the  dates  specified  below,  at  4.30,  in  Room 
305  Schermerhorn,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Until  five  minutes  before  the  opening  of  the  lecture  only  students  of 
the  Summer  Session  will  be  admitted  on  presentation  of  their  registra- 
tion cards.  After  that  time  any  seats  available  will  be  at  the  disposal 
of  the  general  public. 
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July    ic-Profcssor    Ashley    Horace    Thomdike:    The    Elizabethan 

i2— Dr.  Victor  John  Chambers :  Chemistry  of  coal  (illustrated)— 

Room  309  Havemeyer. 
16— Professor  Harry  Thurston  Peck:     Persius,  the  student. 
I7_ Professor  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson:  Ballad  poetry,  Oriental 

and  Occidental. 
iq— Professor  Harry  Thurston  Peck :    Petronius,  the  courtier 
24— Professor  Cassius  Jackson  Keyser:  Ways  to  pass  the  walls 

of  the  world. 
26— Professor  Harry  Thurston  Peck:  Horace,  the  man  of  the 

world. 
„— Professor  Earle  Wilbur  Dow:  Hildebrand,  Church  reformer. 
Au„     2_Professor    William    Hallock:     Experimental   illustration   of 
some  of  the  analogies  between  the  hydro-dynamic  and 
magnetic  fields  of  force— Room  301,  Fayerweather. 
7— Professor  Frank  Albert  Fetter:    The  borderland  of  ethics 

and  economics. 
9— Professor    Franklin    Henry    Giddings:     Impending    social 
changes  in  America. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  lecture  course  in  Fine  Arts,  (p.  35)>  which 
is  open,  without  restriction,  to  all  students  of  the  Summer  Session, 


Residence  Halls  and  Commons 

A  University  dormitory  on  South  Field  will  be  open  for  the  accom- 
modation of  men  students  of  the  Summer  Session.  This  building  is 
lighted  throughout  by  electricity  and  has  telephone  con-  Livingston 
nection  on  each  floor.     There  are  two  electric  passenger  M 

elevators  with  freight  compartments.  The  dormitory 
contains  300  rooms,  all  outside,  both  single  and  double.  The  average 
size  of  the  bedrooms  is  about  8  ft.  x  14.6,  while  the  studies  average 
10  ft  x  14  6  Each  bedroom  has  a  clothes-closet  and  an  enamelled 
basin  with  hot  and  cold  water,  and  is  provided  with  heavy  oak  furni- 
ture There  are  four  shower  baths  on  each  floor.  The  only  entrance 
to  the  building  for  students  is  on  the  side  facing  the  campus,  and  leads 
directly  into  an  assembly  room  60  ft.  square,  which  is  furnished  for 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  students  and  will  serve  as  a  social 

gathering  place. 

The  Commons  is  maintained  in  University  Hall  for  the  convenience 
of  officers  and  students.     It  is  open  daily  from  7.30  A.M.  ; 

to  7  p  m.  Students  having  rooms  in  Livingston  Hall  University 
and  paying  the  special  rate  ($50)  will  obtain  board  in  the  Commons 
University  Commons  without  further  charge. 
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A  University  residence  located  at  1230  Amsterdam  Avenue,  be- 
tween 1 20th  and  121st  Streets,  will  be  open  for  the  ac- 
Whittier  commodation  of  the  women  students  of  the  Summer 
Session. 

The  building,  which  is  located  opposite  the  campus  of  Columbia 
University,  is  fire-proof,  comfortably  furnished,  with  offices,  public 
reception  rooms,  and  parlors  on  the  main  floor,  and  is  equipped  with 
elevators,  electric  lights,  telephones,  and  steam  laundry.  There  are 
dining-rooms  and  restaurants  on  the  ninth  floor,  commanding  extended 
views  of  the  East  River  on  one  side  and  the  Hudson  River  on  the  other. 
All  the  rooms  are  single,  but  are  so  arranged  that  suites  of  two,  three, 
or  four  rooms  may  be  rented. 

The  students  in  the  Hall  will  be  subject  to  such  house  regulations 
as  are  deemed  necessary.  Any  damage  to  house  or  furnishings, 
beyond  ordinary  wear  and  tear,  must  be  made  good  by  the  student 
concerned. 

The  hours  of  the  house  will  be  as  follows: 

Breakfast,  7-8.30;  Sunday,  8-9.  Luncheon,  12.30-2;  Sunday, 
1-2.     Dinner,  6-7.30. 

A  special  rate  of  $50  is  made  for  the  students  of  the  Summer  Session, 
from  dinner  on  Wednesday,  July  4,  to  breakfast  on  Friday,  August  17, 
inclusive.  This  rate  is  payable  in  advance,  and  in- 
RateS  eludes  room,  board,  and   for  residents  of  Whittier   Hall, 

laundry  (one  dozen  plain  pieces  per  week).  Students  who  leave 
before  the  end  of  the  Session  will  receive  a  rebate  determined  by 
deducting  the  regular  transient  rates  from  the  full  amount  paid. 
Regular  transient  rates  in  the  building  are  as  follows.  Rooms:  from 
$15  to  $20  per  month;  $6  to  $9  per  week;  $1  to  $1.50  per  day.  Board 
$5.50  per  week;  $1  per  day.  Rates  for  suites  of  rooms  will  be  given 
upon  application. 

Applications  for  rooms  in  Livingston  Hall  should  be  addressed  as 

promptly  as  possible  to  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds, 

..     ..         Columbia    University,  Amsterdam  Avenue    and     11 6th 

Applications  stree^    New    York^  N>  y      Baggage    marked    carefully 

with  the  name  of  the  owner  should  be  sent  in  care  of  Livingston 
Hall,  Columbia  University,  11 6th  Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Applications  for  rooms  in  Whittier  Hall  should  be  similarly  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  Whittier  Hall,  1230  Amsterdam  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  and  baggage  should  be  sent  prepaid 
plainly  marked  with  name  of  owner,  to  1230  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Board  and  Lodging 

The  proprietors  of  numerous  boarding-houses,  within  five  minutes' 
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walk  of  the  University,  have  filed  references  in  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Earl  Hall.  These  references  may  be  examined  by  students 
wishing  to  procure  either  rooms,  or  rooms  and  board,  at  any  of  these 
houses.  The  University  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  any  private 
lodging-house,  but  keeps  on  file  a  list  of  such  houses  and  their  refer- 
ences, solely  for  the  convenience  of  students.  In  addition  there  will 
be  found  a  list  of  several  hundred  boarding-houses,  including  those 
which  offer  accommodations  to  colored  persons,  at  a  somewhat  greater 
distance  from  the  University. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Credits 

The  academic  credit  that  may  be  awarded  to  students  who  give  evidence  of  having 
completed  the  prerequisite  work  required  by  the  several  faculties  is  indicated  in  con- 
nection with  the  statement  of  each  course. 

All  courses  marked  Credit     I. — May  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of 

A.B.,  B.S.,  and  appropriate  di- 
plomas in  teaching. 

All  courses  marked  Credit  II. — May,  upon  the  completion  of  addi- 
tional work  *  to  be  designated  by 
the  instructor,  be  counted  by  gradu- 
ate students  toward  degree  of  A.M. 

All  courses  marked  Credit  III. — Are  open  only  to  graduate  students, 

and  may  be  counted  toward  degree 
of  A.M. 

All  courses  marked  Credit  IV. — May  be  counted  only  toward  the  de- 
gree of  B.S.  in  Education,  and 
toward  the  appropriate  diplomas 
in  teaching. 

All  courses  marked  Credit  V. — May  be  counted  toward  the  appro- 
priate degrees  in  the  Schools  of 
Applied  Science. 

All  courses  marked  Credit  VI. — Cannot  be  counted  toward  any  degree 

or  diploma  in  teaching. 

The  following  statements  will  indicate,  in  many  instances,  when 
a  course  offered  in  the  Summer  Session  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of 
one  of  the  courses  prescribed  in  the  curriculum  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, Barnard  College,  and  Teachers  College.  For  detailed  informa- 
tion as  to  the  latter,  consult  the  Announcement  of  Columbia  College, 
Barnard  College,  or  Teachers  College,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  courses  of  instruction  which  are  mutually  exclusive,  by  reason 
of  being  given  at  the  same  hour,  are  shown  on  pages  58  and  following. 

*  Details  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  requirement  for  additional  work  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  department  concerned. 


Number  of  points  for 

Courses  in  Chemistry  * 

should  be  doubled 


Chemistry 

s6 — General  chemistry.  5  hours  lectures,  15  hours  laboratory  work, 
and  3  hours  recitations  per  week.  2  points.  Dr.  Chambers  and 
Mr.  Williams 

9.30,  Room  413,  Havemeyer.     Credit  I 

The  chief  physical  and  chemical  characteristics,  the  preparation  and  the  recog- 
nition of  the  most  important  elements,  together  with  their  principal  compounds. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  atmosphere  (constitution  and  relation  to 
animal  and  vegetable  life),  flames,  acids,  bases,  salts,  oxidation,  and  reduction, 
crystallization,  combining  proportions  by  weight  and  volume,  calculations  founded 
on  these  and  Boyle's  and  Charles's  laws,  symbols  and  nomenclature,  atomic  theory, 
atomic  weights,  valency  (in  a  very  elementary  way),  nascent  state,  natural  group- 
ing of  the  elements,  solution  (solvents  and  solubility  of  gases  and  solids  and  liquids, 
saturation),  strength  of  acids  and  bases,  conservation  and  dissipation  of  energy, 
chemical  energy,  electrolysis,  etc. 

This  course  covers  the  requirements  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
in  chemistry.  It  is  equivalent  to  Chemistry  6;  is  accepted  for  admission  to  the 
Schools  of  Applied  Science  and  for  the  general  inorganic  chemistry  at  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  This  course  is  prerequisite  to  the  other  courses  in 
chemistry  given  in  the  Summer  Session  and  to  the  first-year  chemistry  in  the 
Schools  of  Applied  Science. 

S7 — Qualitative  analysis.     7  hours  lectures  and  conferences,  and  20 
to  30  hours  laboratory  work  per  week.      2  or  3  points.     Dr.  Jouet 
10.30,  Room  413,  Havemeyer.     Credit  I,  V 

This  course  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  general  chemistry,  such  as  is  given  by 
Course  s6. 

Theory  and  practice  of  qualitative  analysis.  Beginning  with  the  study  of  the 
reactions  of  the  individual  elements  and  their  detection  in  solutions,  minerals,  and 
aUoys,  introductory  to  the  separation  of  the  bases  and  acids,  and  ending  with  the 
analyses  of  at  least  six  mixtures,  containing  not  less  than  ten  constituents. 

This  course  is  equivalent  to  the  qualitative  analysis  required  of  the  first-year 
students  in  the  Schools  of  Applied  Science  (Chemistry  7). 

No  other  laboratory  course  can  be  taken  with  this. 

si 3a — Proximate  organic  and  sanitary  analysis.  Conferences  and 
laboratory  work,  15  to  30  hours  a  week.  1  to  2  points.  Professor 
Sherman 

2.30,  Room  509,  Havemeyer.     Credit  I,  (and  with  sF)  II 

The  work  in  this  course  may  be  selected,  according  to  the  time  and  needs  of  the 
student,  from  among  the  foUowing  subjects:  the  quantitative  analysis  of  foods  and 
the  physiological  products;  artificial  digestion  experiments;  the  preparation  and 
analysis  of  modified  milk;  the  determination  of  heat  of  combustion  by  the  bomb 
calorimeter;  any  of  the  organic  or  sanitary  analyses  included  in  Course  13  (see 
Announcement  of  the  Division  of  Chemistry). 


si 9 — Quantitative  analysis.  5  hours  lectures  and  20  to  30  hours  lab- 
oratory work  per  week.  2  or  3  points.  Professor  Miller  and  Mr. 
Mettler, 
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11.30,  Room  511,  Havemeyer.     Credit  I,  II,  V 

This  course  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  general  chemistry  and  of  qualitative' 
analysis  such  as  is  given  by  Courses  s6  and  s7. 

Short  course  in  quantitative  analysis,  beginning  with  the  analysis  of  pure  salts 
followed  by  that  of  ores  and  alloys.  The  ground  covered  is  practically  what  is  con- 
tained in  Talbot,  Quantitative  Analysis.  Variations  of  the  practical  work  will  be 
made,  so  that  any  of  the  analyses  included  in  Courses  9,  11,  or  12  (for  details  ol 
these  courses  see  the  Announcement  of  the  School  of  Chemistry)  may  be  made. 

No  other  laboratory  course  can  be  taken  with  this. 

s20 — Organic  chemistry.  10  hours  lectures  and  recitations  a  week 
Dr.  Beans 

2.30-4.20,  Room  311,  Havemeyer.  Credit  I  and  V.  Credit  II  with 
S30 

This  course  prerequires  a  knowledge  of  elementary  chemistry.  Instruction  will 
be  given  covering  the  important  classes  of  organic  compounds.  The  lectures  will 
be  illustrated  by  material  from  the  chemical  museum  and  by  experimental  demon- 
strations. It  is  an  elementary  course  in  organic  chemistry  for  those  beginning 
the  subject  and  should  prove  specially  useful  to  students  of  medicine.  Text-book, 
Remsen,  Organic  Chemistry. 
S30 — Organic  chemistry,  laboratory  course.  1  point.  Dr.  Beans 
Room  405,  Havemeyer.     Credit  I.     Credit  II  with  course  S20 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  typical  reactions  of  organic  compounds  with  special 
reference  to  the  relations  existing  between  them.  Among  the  compounds  pre- 
pared are  the  following :  chloroform,  ether,  urea,  nitrobenzene,  anilin,  salicylic 
acid,  methyl  orange,  fluorescein,  quinolin,  etc. 

The  laboratory  work  can  be  varied,  depending  on  the  time  and  needs  of  the 
student,  the  maximum  being  thirty  hours  per  week. 

sF — Chemistry  of  nutrition.  5  hours  lectures  and  collateral  read- 
ing.    1  point.     Professor  Sherman 

1.30,  Room  511,  Havemeyer.     Credit  I,  (and  with  si3a)  II 

This  course  prerequires  a  knowledge  of  elementary  organic  chemistry  and  deals 
mainly  with  the  functions  of  the  proteids,  fats,  and  carbohydrates  in  nutrition, 
and  the  analytical  and  experimental  methods  by  which  the  quantitative  com- 
position and  nutritive  values  of  foods  are  determined.  It  includes  a  critical  study 
of  the  methods  and  results  of  recent  investigations  in  food  chemistry  and  human 
nutrition. 

This  course  may  be  taken  with  si$a,  with  S20,  or  any  of  the  courses  in  Domestic 
Science  given  at  Teachers  College. 

sT — The  principles  of  chemistry.  5  hours  lectures,  and  25  hours 
laboratory  work  per  week.  Lectures,  1  point;  laboratory,  2  points. 
Professor  Miller  and  Mr.  Mettler 

10.30,  Room  511,  Havemeyer.     Credit  I,  II 

This  course  prerequires  a  knowledge  of  elementary  chemistry  (s6  or  6),  and  is 
especially  recommended  for  those  who  teach  chemistry  in  secondary  schools.  It 
will  consist  of  lectures  and  conferences  on  the  atomic  theory,  Dalton's  Laws, 
chemical  equivalents,  atomic  weights,  laws  of  Dulong  and  Petit,  Avagadro,  Boyle, 
etc.,  molecular  weights,  osmotic  pressure,  dissociation,  ionization,  mass  action, 
reactions  of  oxidation  and  reduction,  structural  formulae,  isomerism,  polymerism, 
periodic  law,  thermochemistry  and  electro-chemistry.  The  lectures  will  be  illus- 
trated by  apparatus  and  experiments.  The  laboratory  work  will  include  the 
determination  of  chemical  equivalents  and  of  molecular  weights  ;    quantitative 
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experiments  on  gases  and  simple  salts;  volumetric  work  in  acidimetry  and  alka- 
limetry and  in  reactions  of  oxidation,  electrolytic  work  in  the  deposition  of  copper, 
zinc,  etc. 

Research  Courses. — The  laboratories  will  be  open  to  properly 
qualified  students  for  research  in  analytical  and  inorganic  chemistry 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Miller;  in  the  chemistry  of  foods 
and  organic  analysis  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Sherman;  in 
synthetic  organic  chemistry  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Beans.     Credit 

III 

Domestic  Science 

SI — Foods.  Lectures,  laboratory  work,  essays,  and  collateral  read- 
ing.    4  points.     Miss  Benton 

1.30-4.30,  Room  421,  Teachers  College.     Credit  IV 
Laboratory  fee,  $5 

This  course  covers  the  following  general  topics:  the  composition  and  nutritive 
value  of  foods;  fundamental  principles  and  processes  of  cookery;  comparative 
study  of  fuels  and  cooking  apparatus;  marketing.  It  is  designed  to  give  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  theory  and  practice  in  cooking  and  to  aid  the  student  in  arranging 
subject-matter  for  teaching.  Special  attention  is  given  to  scientific  methods 
of  laboratory  work,  and  to  the  adaptation  of  such  methods  to  the  school. 

This  course  will  be  continued  in  the  Summer  Session  of  1907. 

S3 — Food  production  and  manufacture.  Lectures,  reading,  and 
excursions.     2  points.     Professor  Vulte 

9.30,  Room  401,  Teachers  College.     Credit  IV 

This  course  covers  the  following  special  topics:  cereals,  preparation  of  meals, 
flours  and  patented  products;  composition  and  use  of  leavening  agents;  bread, 
biscuit,  and  pastry;  treatment  of  vegetables  and  fruits;  jellies  and  preserves;  oils 
and  fatty  bodies;  water  for  drinking  and  detergent  use,  including  mineral  waters 
and  non-alcoholic  beverages. 

This  course  may  be  counted  as  an  elective  toward  the  degree  of  B.S.,  and  is  pre- 
scribed by  Teachers  College  for  the  Bachelor's  diploma  with  a  major  in  Domestic 
Science. 

This  course  will  be  continued  in  the  Summer  Session  of  1907. 

S5 — Household  chemistry.  Lectures,  reading,  and  laboratory  work. 
3  points.     Professor  Vulte 

10.30-12.30,  Room  401,  Teachers  College.     Credit  IV 

This  is  a  course  of  instruction  designed  to  present  a  study  of  the  more  important 
food  principles,  including  sugars,  starches,  proteids,  fats,  mineral  salts,  special  at- 
tention being  given  to  the  changes  taking  place  during  domestic  manipulation  and 
digestion ;  examination  of  water  for  domestic  purposes. 

Students  are  recommended  to  take  the  lectures  in  Chemistry  sF  as  supplemen- 
tary to.  this  course. 

This  course  may  be  counted  as  an  elective  towards  the  degree  of  B.S.,  and  is  pre- 
scribed by  Teachers  College  for  the  Bachelor's  diploma  with  a  major  in  Domestic 
Science. 

Students  who  have  had  the  equivalent  of  this  course  will  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  advanced  studies  in  the  chemistry  of  foods  and  stimulants  in  the 
laboratory. 

Laboratory  fee,  $5. 

This  course  will  be  continued  in  the  Summer  Session  of  1907. 
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S9— Household  mechanics  and  sanitation.      Lectures,  conferences, 
and  collateral  reading.     2  points.     Professor  Vulte 
11.30,  Room  401,  Teachers  College.     Credit  IV 

This  course  includes  discussion  of  the  following  topics:  the  situation,  plan,  and 
construction  of  the  city  and  country  dwelling;  the  relative  cost  of  various  types ; 
design  and  care  of  the  systems  of  plumbing,  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilaton; 
interior  and  exterior  decoration. 

This  course  will  be  continued  in  the    Summer  Session  of  1907. 

Drawing 

SF Freehand  drawing.       2  hours  lectures  and  20  hours  drawing- 
room  work  per  week.     Mr.  Holston.     Credit  (see  Note  1) 
Tu.  and  Th.  at  9.30,  Room  609,  Havemeyer 

This  course  is  especially  intended  for  those  about  to  enter  the  Schools  of  Applied 
Science,  Columbia  University. 

Elements  of  Freehand  Drawing,  sketching  from  dictation,  sketching  of  geo- 
metrical figures  and  combination  of  figures,  sketching  from  flat  copy  and  from 
models.     Application  of  rules  of  perspective  and  light  and  shade   to  freehand 

slCG  t  C II  lH  Gf 

Note  1.— This  course  covers  the  requirements  of  the  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board  in  drawing.  It  is  accepted  for  admission  to  the  Schools  of  Applied 
Science.  .  . 

Students  taking  this  course  will  only  be  allowed  to  take  additional  courses  ag- 
gregating 4  points. 
sT— Mechanical  drawing*— Teachers'  course  in  mechanical  drawing. 
3  hours  lecture  and  20  hours  drawing-room  work  per  week.     2  points. 
Professor  Mayer 

M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  1.30,  Room  609,  Havemeyer.     Credit  IV 

This  course  is  especially  intended  for  those  who  teach  mechanical  drawing  in 
secondary  schools.     The  topics  covered  in  the  lectures  will  be  the  following: 

A  general  view  of  the  subject  of  instrumental  geometrical  drawing  and  the  ulti- 
mate object  to  be  attained.  Drawing  instruments  and  materials,  their  care  and 
use.  The  arrangement  of  geometrical  problems  sufficiently  numerous  and  varied 
to  lead  up  to  the  making  of  mechanical  drawings. 

Lettering:  mechanical  and  freehand  lettering.  Construction  of  various  scales;, 
enlargement  and  reduction  of  drawings  to  scale. 

Tinting:  brush  and  pen  shading;  conventional  signs  for  materials  used  m  con- 
struction work.     Elementary  projections.     Shade  lines  and  shading. 

The  drawing-room  work  will  consist  in  the  making  of  a  set  of  drawings,  illustrat- 
ing the  principles  given  in  the  lectures,  to  be  used  as  models. 

si— Mechanical  drawing.     2  hours  lecture  and  25  hours  drawing- 
room  work  per  week.     3  points.     Professor  Mayer 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  8.30,  Room  609,  Havemeyer.     Credit  I  (A.B.  for 

men  only),  V 

This  course  presupposes  a  fair  ability  in  freehand  drawing,  and  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  courses  given  to  students  of  the  first  year  in  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineer- 
ing, and  Chemistry.  .    ,   ,        •         , 

The  topics  covered  will  be:  The  use  of  instruments;  geometrical  drawing;  let- 
tering;   orthographic   projection;    topographical   drawing;   elementary   working 
drawings. 
sla— Descriptive  geometry.     2  hours  lecture  and  5  hours  drawing- 
room  work  per  week.     2  points.     Professor  Mayer 

*  Students  will  be  required  to  furnish  their  own  drawing  instruments  and  materials. 
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Tu.  and  Th.  at  1.30,  Room  609,  Havemeyer.  Credit  I  (A.B.  for 
men  only),  V 

This  course  will  cover  elementary  problems  relating  to  the  point,  right  line,  and 
plane;  generation  and  classification  of  lines  and  surfaces;  tangent  planes  to  sur- 
faces of  single  and  double  curvature;  intersections  of  surfaces  by  planes;  develop- 
ment of  single  curved  surfaces:   intersection  of  single  curved  surfaces. 

S2 — Advanced  mechanical  drawing.  2  hours  lecture  and  25  hours 
drawing-room  work  per  week.     3  points.     Professor  Mayer 

W.  and  F.  at  9.30,  Room  609,  Havemeyer.  Credit  I  (A.B.  for  men 
only),V 

This  course  prerequires  a  knowledge  of  mechanical  drawing  equivalent  to  si 
and  sia. 

The  topics  covered  will  be:  Working  drawings;  tracings;  blue  prints;  struc- 
tural work;  fastenings:  pipe  fittings;  isometric  drawings;  shades  and  shadows; 
elements  of  perspective;  and  stereotomy. 

Courses  si,  S2a,  and  S2  are  open  to  students  of  Columbia  College  and  other  col- 
leges intending  to  enter  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Chemistry,  and  Engineering  with 
advanced  standing;  and  also  in  whole  or  in  part  to  students  of  the  first  and  second 
classes  of  these  Schools,  who  have  failed  to  complete  the  corresponding  courses 
during  the  regular  academic  year. 

Economics 

sA — Principles  of  Economics.     Lectures,  text-book  and  discussion. 
2  points.     Professor  Fetter 
S.30,  Room  301,  H.     Credit  I 

An  introductory  outline  to  systematic  economics  desigend  to  give  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  and  to  apply  them  to  various  practical  questions.  The  work  of  the 
course  to  be  based  upon  Fetter,  Principles  of  Economics.  Parallel  readings  from 
standard  authorities  will  be  required.  When  requirements  as  to  parallel  readings 
are  complied  with,  it  is  equivalent  to  Economics  i. 

SB — Growth  of  Economic  Thought.  Lectures  and  class  discussions. 
2  points.     Professor  Fetter 

11.30,  Room   301,  H.     Credit  I,  II 

Significant  passages  in  the  works  of  English  and  American  economists  from 
the  time  of  Adam  Smith  will  be  discussed,  the  aim  being  to  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  the  leading  economic  concepts,  especially  those  of  capital  and  rent. 
Equivalent  to  Economics  201. 

Education 

sBfr — History  of  education  in  modern  times.     Lectures,   required 
readings,  reports,  and  discussions.     2  points.     Professor  Henderson 
11.30,  Room  305,  Schermerhorn.     Credit  I,  II 

A  continuation  of  the  historical  study  begun  in  sBa  (formerly  ssoc),  which,  how- 
ever, may  be  taken  independently.  It  aims  to  trace  the  development  of  the 
modern  conception  of  education  through  the  various  stages  from  the  earliest 
formulation  in  the  Renaissance  period  to  the  present  time.  Through  a  study  of 
the  dominant  practices  and  of  the  thought  of  the  most  influential  writers  on 
education  during  these  centuries,  the  genesis  of  our  present  beliefs  and  practices  is 
discovered. 

sBc — Principles  of  education.     Lectures,  required  readings,  reports, 
and  discussions.     2  points.     Professor  Henderson 
1.30,  Room  305,  Schermerhorn.     Credit  I,  II 
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This  course  aims  to  lay  the  basis  for  a  scientific  theory  of  education  considered 
as  a  human  institution.  The  process  of  education  is  explained  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  and  the  fundamental  principles  thus  arrived  at 
are  applied  from  the  threefold  standpoint  of  the  history  of  civilization,  the  develop- 
ing powers  of  the  child,  and  the  cultivation  of  individual  and  social  efficiency. 
The  principles  arrived  at  through  a  study  of  the  religious,  psychological,  and  socio- 
logical aspects  of  education  are  in  turn  considered  in  their  application  to  the  sub- 
ject-matter, the  method,  and  the  institutional  organization  of  education  as 
accepted  in  the  prevailing  eclectic  conception. 

Prescribed  for  B.S.,  in  Education  and  all  diplomas  in  teaching,  and  prerequisite  to 
all  graduate  work  in  education.  A  syllabus  for  the  complete  course  may  be  ordered 
in  advance  from  the  Secretary  of  Teachers  College. 

si 8 — School   management  and  school  supervision.     Lectures,    dis- 
cussions, and  conferences.      2  points.     Mr.  Snyder 
9.30,  Room  309  Havemeyer.     Credit  IV 

This  course  is  designed  for  class  teachers,  as  well  as  for  superintendents,  su- 
pervisors, and  principals.     The  following  topics  will  be  considered: 

The  school:  function,  relation  to  the  home  and  community,  maintenance,  fi- 
nances, equipment,  organization,  classification,  grading,  promotion,  courses  of 
study,  programs,  study,  recitation — The  teacher:  qualifications,  certification, 
selection,  salaries,  tenure — Discipline,  incentives,  rewards,  punishments — Super- 
vision by  Boards  of  Education,  superintendents,  supervisors,  principals,  methods 
and  objects,  inspection,  tests,  teachers'  meetings,  parents'  meetings  reports, 
records — Compulsory  attendance,  reformatory  institutions — Construction  of  school 
buildings,  sanitation,  heating,  ventilation,  lighting — Medical  inspection,  visiting 
physicians,  nurses — Evening  schools,  vacation  schools,  playgrounds,  evening  lec- 
tures, public  libraries. 

S2 1— Child  Study.     Professor  Kirkpatrick.     See  Psychology 
S30 — Methods  in  elementary  school  studies.     Lectures,  discussions, 
and  conferences.      2  points.     Dr.  Strayer 
9.30,  Room  221,  Teachers  College.     Credit  IV 

Study  of  the  various  elementary  school  subjects  from  the  standpoint  of  teaching 
method  with  particular  emphasis  on  instruction  in  the  primary  grades.  A  dis- 
cussion of  the  place  of  each  subject  in  the  curriculum  as  an  element  in  fulfilling 
the  social  aim  of  the  school,  the  relation  of  the  various  subjects  to  one  another,  and 
the  organization  of  subject-matter  in  each  field,  affords  the  preliminary  basis  for 
consideration  of  teaching  methods.  The  discussion  of  methods  involves  the 
application  of  fundamental  principles  of  method  to  the  particular  studies  of 
the  elementary  school.  Special  emphasis  laid  on  English,  Geography,  History, 
and  Arithmetic.  Variation  in  methods,  not  only  from  subject  to  subject,  but 
also  from  grade  to  grade  in  each  school  study,  is  indicated. 

May  be  taken  by  non-matriculated  students. 

S33-34&  and  c — 'Theory  and  practice  of  teaching  in  elementary 
schools.     Daily    conferences,    following    observation    of    lessons    and 
practical  work  in  the  schoolroom.     Professor  Hall  and  critic  teachers 
8.30,  Room  2ii,  Teachers  College.     Credit  I 
[See  statement  concerning  Speyer  School,  page  20] 

(a)  Class  work,  2  points 

(b)  Practical  work,  2  points.     Hours  must  be  arranged  with  Pro- 
fessor Hall  before  registration 

Special  aim,  the  formulation  of  a  scientific  method  of  the  recitation,  and  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  method  to  the  subjects  commonly  taught  in  primary 
and  grammar  schools.     Observation  of  lessons  on  different  subjects  and  systematic 
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discussion  of  them  in  conference.  Similar  study  of  the  practical  conduct  of  a  class 
or  grade.  All  students  are  expected  to  undertake  30  hours  of  practical  work 
(2  points). 

Open  only  to  matriculated  students  who  have  taken  the  equivalent  of  Education 
A  as  given  in  Teachers  College,  and  who  obtain  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Prescribed  for  the  Bachelor's  diploma  and  the  degree  of  B  .S.  with  a  major  in 
Elementary  Education. 

s68a — The  teaching  of  geography.     See  Geography 

s8i — The  teaching  of  music.     See  Music. 

S85 — The  teaching  of  nature  study.     See  Nature  Study. 

S121 — Genetic  Psychology.  Professor  Kirkpatrick.  See  Psy- 
chology 

si 25 — Secondary  education.     2  points.     Professor  Snedden 
11.30,  Room  222,  Teachers  College.    Credit  I,  II.     Lectures,  discus- 
sions, and  reports. 

This  course  deals  with  current  problems  in  the  development  of  secondary  educa- 
tion in  America.  Historical  conditions  and  contemporary  European  practices 
will  be  considered  so  far  as  they  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  present  condi- 
tions in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States.  The  possibilities  of  widening 
our  conception  and  practice  of  secondary  education  and  of  effectively  meeting  the 
coordinate  aims  of  physical,  social  or  moral,  aesthetic,  intellectual,  and  vocational 
education  in  the  high  school  will  be  examined.  Such  general  questions  as  arrange- 
ment of  curricula  and  choice  of  subjects,  college  admission  requirements,  and 
social  activities  in  high  schools  will  be  discussed  in  the  light  of  recent  movements. 
Finally,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  show  the  application  of  certain  general  prin- 
ciples of  method  in  realizing  the  aims  of  high  school  subjects. 

SI33-I34&  and  c — Supervision,  of  instruction.  Lectures,  observa- 
tions, and  discussions.     4  points.     Dr.  Strayer 

10.30-12.30,  Room  221,  Teachers  College.  Credit  I,  (withi 330- 1340 
or  former  s55a)  II 

[See  statement  concerning  Speyer  School,  page  20] 

A  continuation  of  Education  B  and  33-34,  intended  only  for  prospective  super- 
intendents, principals,  or  supervisors  of  public  schools,  and  for  principals  and 
critic  teachers  of  normal  schools.  It  includes  an  intensive  study  of  some  of  the 
more  important  educational  principles  and  the  application  of  those  principles  in 
the  conduct  of  elementary  schools.  Both  curriculum  and  method  receive  attention . 
The  principles  which  should  govern  the  selection  and  rejection  of  subject-matter 
the  integration  and  differentiation  of  the  subjects  of  study,  and  the  development 
of  each  subject  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grades  will  be  considered.  Students 
observe  lessons  given  by  regular  teachers  and  by  students  in  training,  are  instructed 
in  the  duties  of  supervisors,  and  have  opportunities  to  give  criticism,  to  conduct 
discussions,  and  so  far  as  possible  to  perform  the  duties  of  school  officers. 

This  course  is  primarily  intended  for  graduates,  but  specially  qualified  seniors 
who  have  had  the  prerequisite  courses  may  be  admitted  with  the  consent  of  the 
instructor.  Open  only  to  matriculated  students,  who  have  had  the  equivalent  of 
Education  A. 

The  usual  regulations  with  respect  to  Education  33-34  and  133-134 
both  as  to  qualifications  for  admission  and  requirements  of  practical 
work,  as  stated  in  the  annual  Announcement  of  Teachers  College,  will 
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be  enforced  during  the  Summer  Session.  Education  A  or  its  equivalent 
is  prerequisite  for  admission  to  Education  33~34,  and  Education 
33-34  or  its  equivalent  is  prerequisite  for  admission  to  Education 
133-134.  Two  hours  daily  throughout  the  session  spent  in  observation, 
assistance,  and  practice  teaching  in  the  class-room  will  count  as  2 
points  credit  toward  the  B.S.  degree  or  the  Bachelor's  diploma  in 
teaching. 

si6i-i62a  and  b— The  teaching  of  English.     See  English 

S2II Practicum.     Administration    of    public    education    in    the 

United  States.     4  points.     Professor  Snedden 

2.30-4.20,  Room  222,  Teachers  College.     Credit  III 

This  course  will  involve  an  examination  of  the  administration  of  public  education 
in  certain  typical  centers  in  the  United  States  in  order  to  discover  existing  condi- 
tions with  reference  to  the  various  phases  of  educational  progress.  Especial 
emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  study  of  the  results  of  experiments  in  administrative 
work  which  have  evolved  in  progressive  cities. 

The  work  will  consist  partly  of  lectures,  and  largely  of  reports  and  discussions  of 
investigations  made  under  guidance  of  the  instructor. 
Open  only  to  matriculated  graduate  students. 

English 

SA Rhetoric  and  English  composition.     Recitations,  themes,  lec- 
tures.    3  points.     Professor  Odell  and  Mr.  Caldwell 
9.30,  Room  506,  Fayerweather.     Credit  I 

Course  sA  is  purely  introductory.  It  is  intended  to  teach  correctness  and  clear- 
ness of  expression,  to  give  the  student  practice  in  composition,  and  to  increase  his 
acquaintance  with  models  of  English  style.  The  class-room  work  will  consist  of 
lectures,  the  study  of  rhetorical  principles,  impromptu  writing,  and  the  discussion 
of  essays  written  by  members  of  the  class. 

Equivalent  to  the  first  term  of  English  A-i  in  the  college  curriculum. 
Students  may  elect  either  Course  sA  or  Course  sB  according  to  their  proficiency, 
but  no  student  will  be  allowed  to  take  both  courses. 

SB English     composition.     Lectures,     themes,     consultations.     2 

points.     Dr.  Erskine 

9.30,  Room  501,  Fayerweather.     Credit  I 

Course  sB  consists  of  a  series  of  graded  themes,  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  stu- 
dent practice  in  descriptive,  narrative,  and  expository  writing.  Two  themes  will 
be  required  weeldy,  and  the  class-room  work  will  consist  largely  of  discussion  of 
the  writing  of  the  class. 

Equivalent  to  the  first  term  of  English  B  in  the  college  curriculum. 

Students  may  elect  either  Course  sA  or  Course  sB|  according  to  their  proficiency, 
but  no  student  will  be  allowed  to  take  both  courses. 

s24_English    literature    in    the    nineteenth    century.     2  points. 
Professor  Odell 

10.30,  Room  506,  Fayerweather.     Credit  I 

This  course  will  deal  mainly  with  the  poets  of  the  Victorian  age,  and  will  devote 
considerable  time  to  the  discussion  of  Tennyson  and  Browning. 
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S25 — English  literature  in  the  Elizabethan  period.  2  points.  Dr. 
Erskine 

2.30,  Room  503,  Fayerweather.     Credit  I 

This  course  will  deal  with  representative  Elizabethan  writers,  especially  with 
Surrey,  Wyatt,  Sidney,  Spenser,  Marlowe,  Lyly,  the  sonnet-writers,  and  Campion, 
The  reading  will  be  in  the  authors  themselves,  and  no  text-book  will  be  required. 
For  a  general  view  of  the  period,  advance  reading  may  be  done  in  Saintsbury's 
Elizabethan  Literature  (Macmillan),  and  in  Ward's  English  Poets,  vol.  i.  (Macmillan). 

S30 — Chaucer.     2  points.     Professor  Jackson 
10.30,  Room  503,  Fayerweather.     Credit  I 

The  more  important  poems  of  Chaucer  are  read  and  interpreted,  and  the  other 
poems  are  discussed  in  connection  with  the  poet's  biography.  The  course  is  con- 
ducted mainly  by  lectures,  but  students  are  assigned  topics  upon  which  they  make 
written  reports.  The  introductory  lectures  deal  with  Chaucer's  language  and 
with  the  development  of  English  up  to  his  time;  the  poet's  work  is  then  taken  up  and 
special  attention  is  paid  to  his  literary  art  and  to  his  method  of  narrative  poetry. 
The  Globe  Edition  of  Chaucer  will  be  used  and  Toller,  History  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage (Macmillan),  will  be  among  the  books  required  in  the  course. 

S35 — Shakspere.     Lectures,     discussions,     and     required    reading. 
2  points.     Professor  Jackson  and  Mr.  Haas 
11.30,  Room  506,  Fayerweather.     Credit  I 

This  course  on  Shakspere  and  his  work,  with  particular  reference  to  the  method 
of  dramatic  poetry,  is  conducted  by  lectures,  but  students  are  assigned  special 
topics  on  which  they  make  written  reports.  The  introductory  lectures  deal  with 
Shakspere's  life  and  times,  and  with  the  pre-Shaksperian  drama,  and  certain  plays 
are  discussed  in  their  bearing  upon  these  points.  Six  representative  dramas  are 
then  chosen  to  illustrate  successive  stages  in  the  playwright's  workmanship,  and 
these  are  carefully  studied  with  regard  to  their  meaning  and  artistic  form.  Par- 
ticular attention  is  paid  to  Shakspere's  art  of  dramatic  construction,  and  oppor- 
tunity is  also  given  for  studying  his  language  and  versification.  The  Temple 
Edition  of  the  single  plays  will  be  used  in  the  course. 

Education  si6ia-i62a — English  in  secondary  schools.  The  college 
entrance  requirements. — Literature. — Lectures,  readings,  and  class 
discussions.     2  points.     Professor  Abbott 

1.30,  Room  501,  Fayerweather.     Credit  I,  and  with  S1616-1626  II 

161  The  study  of  typical  works  selected  from  the  college  entrance  requirements 
in  English,  conducted  from  the  standpoint  of  subject-matter  and  method.  Criti- 
cal and  interpretative  study  of  these  types  from  the  standpoint  of  the  high  school 
teacher.     Discussion  of  means  of  securing  the  best  results  in  culture  and  training. 

Education  si  616-1626 — English  in  secondary  schools.  The  college 
entrance  requirements. — Language. — Lectures,  readings,  and  class 
discussions.     2  points.     Professor  Abbott 

2.30,  Room  501  Fayerweather.     Credit  I,  and  with  si6ia-i62a  II 

162  A  study  of  the  language  work  appropriate  to  the  high  school:  grammar, 
its  relation  to  other  English  work  and  to  the  study  of  foreign  languages;  compo- 
sition, the  selection  and  treatment  of  material,  the  use  of  rhetorical  theory ;  the 
relation  of  the  composition  to  the  English  classics  and  to  other  subjects. 

Prerequisite  to  these  courses  are  several  years  of  study  of  English  composition 
and  literature  in  institutions  of  collegiate  grade,  or  experience  in  teaching  Eng- 
lish in  secondary  schools.     Students  are  expected  to  be  familiar  with  the  English 
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classics  adopted  as  the  uniform  list  required  for  entrance  to  the  colleges,  and  to 
have  a  fair  knowledge  of  rhetorical  theory  and  practice. 

The  Teaching  of  English  (Longmans),  by  Carpenter,  Baker,  and  Scott,  will  be 
used  as  a  text -book.  ,    .  „ 

These  courses  may  be  counted  as  2  point  electives  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B. 
and  B.  S.,  and  is  prescribed  by  Teachers  College  for  the  Bachelor  s  diploma  m  Eng- 
lish. Students  who  have  already  taken  the  first  (Sx6xa-x6aa)  may  elect  only 
the  second  half  (sx6lb-s;626)  and  be  credited  therewith.  The  two  eourse 
together  may  be  counted  in  partial  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree 
of  A.M.  by  those  students  who  obtain  a  grade  of  B  or  higher. 
s235_English    literature    in    the    nineteenth    century.    Professor 

Thorndike 

9.30-11.30,  Room  512,  Fayerweather.     Credit  111 

Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Scott,  Jeffrey,  Hazlitt,  Lamb,  DeQuincey,  Byron, 
Shelley  Keats  and  other  writers  of  the  first  third  of  the  century  will  be  studied  as 
representatives  of  the  most  characteristic  tendencies  of  nineteenth  century  litera- 
ture- and,  so  far  as  time  permits,  the  influence  of  these  tendencies  will  be  traced 
in  the  Victorian  period.  The  course  of  the  romantic  movement  through  the 
century  will  thus  be  outlined  with  especial  attention  to  the  history  of  poetry, 
literary  criticism,  and  fiction.  Students  electing  the  course  are  expected  to  have 
a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  authors  named  to  enable  them  to  undertake 
from  the  start  the  investigation  of  special  topics. 

Fine  Arts 

SA— History  of  art.     Dr.  Kriehn 

3.30,  Room  309,  Havemeyer.     Credit  VI 

This  course,  which  is  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  and  supplemented  by  studies  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  is  designed  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  History 
of  Art  in  the  Western  world,  with  such  supplementary  lectures  upon  Oriental  Art 
as  are  necessary  to  its  comprehension.  Although  the  point  of  view  is  historical 
the  critical  and  aesthetic  features  will  be  especially  considered,  with  the  object  of 
inculcating  the  appreciation  as  well  as  the  enjoyment  of  the  fine  arts.  The  subjects 
treated  are  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture,  with  emphasis  upon  the  branch 
especially  developed  by  the  nation  or  during  the  period  under  consideration 
After  a  brief  sketch  of  the  art  of  the  ancient  East  the  course  will  begin  with  Greek 
art  in  which  especial  attention  will  be  devoted  to  sculpture.  Architecture  is  the 
principal  subject  of  the  lectures  upon  Roman  art  and  the  mediaeval  styles,  among 
which  the  Gothic  is  treated  as  the  culmination  of  the  mediaeval  development 
Beginning  with  the  Italian  Renaissance  painting  and  sculpture  assume  the  chief 
importance,  and  there  will  be  separate  lectures  upon  Michelangelo,  Raphael  and 
other  Italian  masters.  In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the  chief 
interest  centers  in  the  painting  of  Spain,  Flanders  and  Holland  as  manifested  m 
the  works  of  such  artists  as  Velazquez,  Hals,  Rembrandt  and  Rubens.  The  course 
will  conclude  with  the  development  of  painting  and  sculpture  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  with  especial  reference  to  France  and  the  United  States 

The  lectures  will  be  supplemented  by  weekly  and  semi-weekly  visits  to  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  which  will  be  made,  as  far  as  possible,  during  the 
evenings  in  which  the  Museum  is  open  to  the  public,  and  upon  dates  to  be  an- 
nounced in  a  later  program.  In  connection  with  the  course  there  will  also  be  ex- 
hibitions of  reproductions  in  the  Avery  Library,  where  the  literature  of  the  subject 
will  also  be  discussed. 

Geography 

sia-2a— General  geography.      Lectures,  discussions,  and  reference 
work  with  laboratory  demonstrations.     2  points.     Miss  Kirchwey 
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9.30,  Room  200,  Teachers  College.     Credit  I 

An  introductory  course  in  the  elements  of  mathematical  and  physical  geography 
designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  modern  point  of  view  in  geography,  as  well 
as  to  give  them  an  understanding  of  the  essential  facts  and  principles  of  mathe- 
matical and  physical  geography  necessary  for  a  teacher  of  geography  in  the 
various  grades  of  the  elementary  school. 

The  following  subjects  will  indicate  the  general  scope  of  the  course :  the  shape, 
size  and  motions  of  the  earth  and  their  effects;  the  continents  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  study  of  the  principal  land  forms  and  the  work  of  rivers;  the  oceans 
with  emphasis  on  tides  and  ocean  currents;  the  atmosphere  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  temperature,  winds  and  rain  over  the  world.  Application  will  be 
made  to  North  America  throughout  the  work,  so  as  to  show  the  dependence  of 
continental  study  upon  these  fundamental  principles. 

Dodge,  Advanced  Geography,  with  reference  to  the  texts  in  common  use  in 
schools,  Gilbert  and  Brigham's  Introduction  to  Physical  Geography  or  Davis, 
Elementary  Physical  Geography. 

Education  s68a — The    teaching    of   geography.     Lectures,  confer- 
ences and  library  work.     2  points.     Miss  Kirchwey 
10.30,  Room  200,  Teachers  College.     Credit  I 

A  consideration  of  the  course  of  study  in  geography  for  elementary  schools  and 
of  the  general  principles  underlying  good  geography  teaching.  Work  will  be  made 
as  practical  as  possible,  with  much  discussion  of  the  best  method  of  presenting  to 
children  the  difficult  problems  met  in  the  various  grades.  Each  student  will  out- 
line some  special  topics,  adapted  to  the  grade  or  grades  of  interest  to  him.  Class 
criticism  and  discussion  of  these  topics,  outlined  as  lesson  plans  suited  to  certain 
grades. 

Redway,  New  Basis  of  Geography,  The  Course  of  Study  in  Geography  in  Horace 
Mann  Schools,  and  Dodge,  Elementary  and  Advanced  Geographies,  will  be  the 
leading  references. 

German 

sAi — Elementary  course.     2  points.    Professor  Hervey,  Dr.  Braun, 
and  Mr.  Heuser 

Sect.  1 —  8.30,  Room  301,  University  )  p     ,.,  y 
Sect.  2 — 10.30,  Room  301,  University  S 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  have  no  previous  knowledge  of  German. 
Its  object  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  common  vocabulary  and  the  fun- 
damental grammatical  facts  of  the  language,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  read  easy  Ger- 
man at  sight.  The  instruction  is  planned  chiefly  with  this  object  in  view,  and 
reading  forms  part  of  the  work  from  the  beginning;  grammar  study,  writing,  and 
oral  practice  in  German,  though  all  are  made  use  of,  are  regarded  rather  as  means 
toward  the  attainment  of  reading  ability  than  as  ends  in  themselves. 

Text-books:  Thomas,  Practical  German  Grammar,  4th  edition  (Holt);  Hervey, 
Supplementary  Exercises  to  Thomas's  Grammar,  4th  edition  (Holt);  Thomas  and 
Hervey,  German  Reader  and  Theme-Book  (Holt). 

Students  taking  Course  sAl  will  have  an  opportunity  to  continue  the  study  of 
German  in  Extension  Courses  given  through  the  academic  year  under  the  auspices 
of  the  University. 

sA2 — Elementary  reading  and  oral  practice.     2  points.     Dr.  Braun 
11.30,  Room  301,  University.     Credit  (if  taken  with  sAi)  I 

This  course  is  given  parallel  with  sAi  and  may  be  elected  only  by  those  who  are 
taking  that  course.  sA2  is  devoted  exclusively  to  reading  and  oral  practice,  and 
affords  additional  opportunity  for  application  of  the  grammatical  instruction  of 
the  preceding  course.     It  should  be  taken  by  all  who  are  absolute  beginners. 
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SA3 — Supplementary  course.     2  points.     Professor  Tombo 
1.30,    Room  311,  Havemeyer.    Credit  I 

This  course  will  consist  in  the  reading  of  intermediate  texts,  together  with  easy 
composition  exercises  and  a  review  of  the  grammar,  and  is  intended  for  students 
who  have  had  Courses  sAi  and  sA2,  or  an  equivalent,  and  may  wish  to  complete  the 
requirement  in  German  for  the  elementary  entrance  examination.  This  require- 
ment may,  accordingly,  be  satisfied,  without  further  examination,  by  taking  either 
Course  sAi  and  an  Extension  Course  of  60  hours  in  the  academic  year  immedis 
ately  following,  or  Courses  sAi  and  sA2  and  sA3  in  successive  Summer  Sessions. 
These  three  courses  are  together  equivalent  to  German  a,  counting  6  points  toward 
the  degree  of  A.B.  or  B.S.  . 

Students  will  require  at  the  beginning  of  this  course,  Thomas,  Practical  German 
Grammar,  4th  edition  (Holt);    Thomas  and  Hervey,  German  Reader  and  Theme- 
Book  (Holt). 
sB — Intermediate  course.     2  points.     Dr.  Remy 
11.30,  Room  314,  University.     Credit  I 

This  course  will  consist  in  the  rapid  reading  of  texts.  It  is  intended  for  students 
who  have  had  Course  SA3  or  as  much  German  as  is  represented  by  the  elementary 
entrance  examination  for  Columbia,  Barnard,  or  Teachers  College,  the  require- 
ments for  which  are  as  follows:  (a)  The  rudiments  of  grammar,  including  declen- 
sion and  conjugation,  elementary  syntax  and  word  order.  The  translation  into 
German  of  simple  English  sentences.  (6)  Translation  at  sight  of  a  passage  of 
easy  prose  containing  no  rare  words.  The  requisite  facility  can  be  acquired  by 
reading  not  less  than  two  hundred  pages  of  simple  German. 

This  course  will  afford  practice  in  the  reading  of  moderately  difficult  prose  and 
poetry  by  standard  authors.  The  texts  will  be  selected  with  reference  to  va- 
riety of  style  and  vocabulary.  The  work  will  consist  in  translation,  sight-reading, 
grammatical  instruction,  and  occasional  exercises  in  German  composition. 

Students  will  require  at  the  beginning  of  this  course,  Heine,  Prose,  edited  by 
A.  B.  Faust  (Macmillan);  and  Thomas,  Practical  German  Grammar  (Holt). 
s5— Introduction  to  the  classics.    First  course.    2  points.     Professor 
Hervey  and  Mr.  Heuser 

9.30,  Room  301,  University.     Credit  I 

This  course  will  consist  of  readings  from  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Lessing,  and  a 
brief  survey,  by  lecture,  of  the  history  of  German  literature  from  the  accession  of 
Frederick  the  Great  to  the  death  of  Schiller.  It  is  intended  for  students  who  have 
taken  Course  sB  or  have  had  as  much  German  as  is  represented  by  the  intermediate 
entrance  examination  at  Columbia,  Barnard,  or  Teachers  College.  The  require- 
ments for  this  examination,  in  addition  to  the  elementary  requirement,  are  as 
follows:  (a)  More  advanced  grammar,  including  the  essentials  of  syntax,  the  uses 
of  modal  auxiliaries,  the  subjunctive  mode,  and  the  infinitive.  The  translation 
into  German  of  easy  connected  English  prose.  (6)  Translation  at  sight  of  ordinary 
German.  The  requisite  facility  can  be  acquired  by  reading  at  least  five  hundred 
pages  of  classical  and  contemporary  prose  and  poetry,  which  should  include 
Lessing,  Minna  von  Barnhelm,  and  Schiller,  Wilhelm  Tell. 

The  work  of  this  course  will  include  the  reading  and  study  of  at  least  one  drama 
of  each  of  the  authors  named.  The  selection  will  depend  partly  on  the  work  already 
done  by  members  of  the  class.  Students  will  be  required  to  read  privately  brief 
standard  biographies  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Lessing,  in  English  or  German,  as  they 
may  prefer.  . 

Students  will  require  at  the  beginning  of  this  course,  Lessing,  Nathan  der  Wetse, 
edited  by  Tobias  J.  C.  Diekhoff  (American  Book  Co.). 

s6— Introduction  to  the  classics.     Second  course.     2  points.     Pro- 
fessor Hervey  and  Mr.  Heuser 
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2.30,  Room  314,  University.     Credit  I 

This  course  is  open  only  to  those  who  are  taking  or  have  taken  course  S5.  It 
provides  opportunity  for  supplementary  study  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Lessing, 
and  for  the  rapid  reading  of  prose  texts.  The  course  will  be  devoted  especially  to 
the  Storm  and  Stress  period  of  Goethe  and  Schiller;  of  the  former,  Gotz  von  Ber- 
lichingen  and  Werthers  Leiden;  of  the  latter,  Die  Rduber  and  Kabale  und  Liebe  will 
be  read. 

Students  will  require  at  the  beginning  of  this  course,  Lessing,  Emilia  Galotti, 
edited  by  Max  Winkler  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.). 

S9-10 — Lessing' s  Laokoon     and    Hamburgische      Dramaturgie.       2 
points.     Dr.  Remy 

10.30,  Room  314,  University.     Credit  I 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  students  who  are  taking  or  have  taken  Course  s5 
some  acquaintance  with  Lessing's  work  as  a  critic.  It  may  also  be  taken  with 
advantage  by  students  of  literary  criticism  in  other  departments.  The  course  will 
consist  in  the  reading  and  interpretation,  by  lecture  and  discussion,  of  the  more 
significant  portions  of  each  treatise.  In  connection  with  the  Laokoon  attention  will 
be  paid  to  the  discussions  of  the  same  subject  by  Herder  and  Goethe  and  to  its 
significance  in  the  history  of  literary  criticism  in  Germany.  The  course  will  like- 
wise afford  practice  in  the  reading  of  critical  prose,  and  will  supplement  in  this 
respect  the  work  of  Course  S5. 

Students  will  require  at  the  beginning  of  this  course,  Lessing,  Laokoon,  edited  by 
Hamann  and  Upcott  (Clarendon  Press:  Henry  Frowde). 

sii-12 — Composition    and    oral    practice.      Advanced   course.      2 
points.     Dr.  Braun. 

1.30,  Room  301,  University.     Credit  I 

This  course  aims  to  meet  the  demands  for  instruction  looking  toward  a  practical 
command  of  the  German  language.  It  is  not  intended  for  beginners,  but  for 
students  who  possess  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  the  language  and  understand 
spoken  German  with  a  fair  degree  of  facility. 

From  the  outset  German  will  be  employed,  as  far  as  possible,  by  instructor  and 
student  alike.  The  subjects  discussed  and  the  methods  pursued  will  depend  in 
large  measure  upon  individual  needs.  The  conversation  will  be  based  upon  topics 
chosen  from  the  field  of  literature,  daily  life,  and  current  events.  The  composition 
work  will  consist  in  the  rendering  of  outlines  of  the  literature  read,  and  in  the  pre- 
paration of  original  themes  upon  subjects  of  interest  to  the  individual  student. 

Students  will  require  at  the  beginning  of  this  course,  Buchheim,  Balladen  und 
Romanzen  (Macmillan). 

sioi-102 — History,  of  German  literature.  2  points.  Professor  Tombo 

8.30,  Room  311  Havemeyer.     Credit  I,  II 

This  course  aims  to  offer  in  a  series  of  lectures  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  general 
development  of  German  literature  and  serves  as  an  introduction  to  all  specialized 
work  in  this  field.  It  is  intended  for  students  who  have  had  Course  s5  or  an 
equivalent,  and  who  read  German  with  facility.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  the  student 
a  broad  idea  of  the  character  and  tendencies  of  the  literature  of  Germany  to  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Only  the  more  important  writers  and  writings 
will  be  discussed,  while  the  lesser  will  be  treated  only  in  so  far  as  they  reflect 
significant  characteristics  of  an  epoch.  Particular  stress  will  be  laid  upon  the 
great  Middle  High  German  epics  and  the  classical  period  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Much  attention  will  be  given  to  the  growth  and  decay  of  literary  tendencies,  forms, 
and  ideals,  and  to  the  relation  of  literary  to  social,  political,  and  religious  history. 
An  essential  part  of  the  work  will  consist  in  the  reading  and  discussion  of  illustra- 
tive selections  from  Muller,  German  Classics. 

Students  will  require  for  this  course,   Muller,  German  Classics  (Scribner). 
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S103-104 — Goethe's  Faust.     2  points.     Professor  Hervey 
11.30,  Room  315,  University.     Credit  I,  II 

This  course  will  consist  in  the  reading  and  interpretation,  by  lecture  and  discus- 
sion, of  Faust,  the  First  Part  in  its  entirety,  the  Second  Part  in  selected  portions. 
It  is  intended  for  students  who  have  had  Course  ss  or  an  equivalent,  and  who  read 
German  with  facility. 

The  main  object  of  the  course  is  to  help  the  student  to  the  enjoyment  of  Faust 
as  poetry.  Careful  attention  is  given  to  its  genesis  and  its  significance  in  the  study 
of  Goethe's  life  and  works,  as  also  to  its  ethical  import  and  its  artistic  character  as 
a  whole.  Certain  topics  will  be  assigned  for  investigation  and  report.  Students 
electing  this  course  should  be  familiar  with  the  facts  of  Goethe's  life  and  with  the 
more  commonly  read  of  his  works,  especially  Gotz  von  Berlichingen,  Werthers 
Leiden,  and  Egmont. 

Students  will  require  for  this  course,  Goethe,  Faust,  First  and  Second  Parts,  2 
vols.,  edited  by  Calvin  Thomas  (Boston:  Heath). 

[si 05-1 06 — Geschichte    der    deutschen  Literatur  im     19  Jahrhun- 
dert.     Vorlesungen  in  deutscher  Sprache. 

This  is  an  advanced  course  designed  to  continue  the  work  of  Course  sioi-102. 
The  lectures  will  describe  the  principal  literary  movements  and  tendencies  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  explain  their  relation  to  political  history,  social  problems, 
and  the  general  drift  of  thought. 
Not  given  in  1906;  to  be  given  in  1907.] 

S107-108 — History  of  the  German  language.     2  points.     Dr.  R.emy 

9.30,  Room  314,  University.     Credit  I,  II 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  have  had  Course  s5  or  sioi-102,  or  an 
equivalent,  and  who  read  German  with  facility. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  present  by  means  of  a  series  of  lectures,  supple- 
mented by  text  interpretations,  a  succinct  outline  of  the  development  of  the  present 
literary  language  from  Old  High  German  times.  The  course  will  begin  with  a 
rapid  survey  in  lectures  of  the  history  and  relationship  of  the  West  Germanic 
group  of  languages,  in  order  to  establish  the  position  of  the  Old  High  German  dia- 
lects. A  brief  consideration  will  then  be  given  to  Old  High  German  phonology 
and  inflections,  and  a  number  of  texts  will  be  interpreted.  The  Middle  High  Ger- 
man language  will  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  further  history  of  the 
language  down  to  modern  times  will  be  described  at  length.  Stress  will  be  laid 
throughout  on  the  changes  in  phonetic  conditions  and  the  genesis  of  grammatical 
forms. 

Students  will  require  at  the  beginning  of  this  course,  Schauffler,  Althochdeutscke 
Litteratur  (Sammlung  Goschen,  No.  28). 

SI3I_2 — Modern  German  dramatists:   Hauptmann  and  Sudermann. 
2  points.     Professor  Tombo 

10  30,  Room  311,  Havemeyer.     Credit  I,  II 

This  course  is  intended  for  advanced  students  who  have  had  course  sioi-102 
or  an  equivalent,  and  who  read  German  with  ease.  It  will  consist  of  several  in- 
troductory lectures  on  the  technique  of  the  drama,  with  especial  reference  to  recent 
developments  in  dramatic  art,  a  brief  survey  of  the  naturalistic  movement  in 
France,  Scandinavia,  Russia  and  Germany,  and  finally  a  discussion  of  the  dramatic 
works  'of  Hauptmann  and  Sudermann  and  their  relation  to  the  contemporary 
literary  movement  in  Germany,  as  well  as  to  modern  tendencies  in  German  art 
and  music. 
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si 5i — Proseminar  A.     Great  German  writers:   Lessing.      2  points. 
Professor  Hervey 

1.30,  Room  317,  University.     Credit  I,  II 

This  and  the  following  course  are  intended  for  advanced  students,  primarily 
graduates,  who  have  taken  course  sioi-102,  or  an  equivalent,  and  who  wish  to 
devote  their  time  freely  to  a  thorough  first-hand  study  of  the  great  German  writers. 
Representative  works  will  be  assigned  for  study,  and  the  meetings  of  the  class  will 
be  devoted  to  lectures,  reports,  and  discussions. 

Students  taking  this  course  will  require  vols.  1,  2,,  3,  4,  5,  6,  q,  10,  11,  12,  13,  15, 
17,  18,  19,  of  Lessing's  Sdmtliche  Werke  (complete  in  20  vols.),  edited  by  Hugo 
Goring  (Cotta'sche  Bibliothek  der  Weltlitteratur,  Stuttgart).  These  may  be  pro- 
cured in  advance  at  the  Columbia  University  Bookstore,  at  22  cents  per  volume; 
cost  of  carriage  added.  Since  it  will  be  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  the  prescribed 
reading  of  this  course,  it  is  recommended  that  some  of  the  following  works  be  read 
in  advance:  Lieder,  Sinngedichte,  Fabeln  in  Prosa,  Der  junge  Gelehrte,  Die  Juden, 
Der  Freigeist,  Miss  Sara  Sampson,  Philotas,  Brief e,  die  neueste  Litter atur  betreffend, 
Minna  von  Barnhelm,  Laokoon,  Wie  die  Alten  den  Tod  gebildet,  Hamburgische 
Dramaturgic  Emilia  Galotti,  Nathan  der  Weise,  Ernst  und  Falk,  Die  Erziehung  des 
Menschengeschlechts.  Of  the  following  works  the  substitution  of  editions  with 
critical  introduction  and  notes  for  the  indicated  volume  of  Goring's  edition  is 
recommended:  Emilia  Galotti,  edited  by  Max  Winkler  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.),  and 
Nathan  der  Weise,  edited  by  Tobias  J.  C.  Diekhoff  (American  Book  Co.);  Goring, 
vol.  4.  Laokoon,  edited  by  Hamann  and  Upcott  (Clarendon  Press:  Henry  Frowde); 
Goring,  vol.  10.  Hamburgische  Dramaturgic,  edited  by  Charles  Harris  (Henry  Holt 
&  Co.);  Goring,  vols.  11  and  12. 

Students  are  further  advised  to  read  in  advance  a  standard  biography  of  Lessing, 
such  as  that  of  James  Sime  (in  English)  or  Adolf  Stahr  (in  German).  If  these  are 
not  accessible,  a  good  brief  account  will  be  found  in  Rolleston,  Life  of  Lessing 
(Great  Writers  Series:  Walter  Scott.     Price,  30  cents). 

[si 52 — Proseminar  B.     Great  German  writers:   Goethe.     Professor 
Hervey 

For  a  description  of  the  course  see  S151,  with  which  it  alternates. 

Not  given  in  1906;  to  be  given  in  1907. .] 

Note. — Any  two  of  the  foregoing  courses  (except  sAi,  sA2,  and  SA3)  will  be 
accepted  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  Department  of  Education,  City  of  New 
York,  as  counting  for  an  exemption  from  examination  in  German  Language  and 
Literature,  Group  F,  in  the  academic  examination  for  Principal's  license;  or  for  the 
required  sixty  hours  of  academic  work,  counting  towards  an  exemption  from  the 
academic  examination  for  License  as  Assistant  to  Principal. 

Greek 

sA — Elementary  course.     2  points.     Professor  Howes. 
1.30,  Room  305  East.     Credit  I 

This  course  is  planned  for  those  who  have  never  studied  Greek  at  all,  but  who 
wish  to  learn  the  essential  elements  of  the  language  either  for  general  educational 
purposes  or  as  a  preliminary  to  the  reading  of  the  Greek  classics.  Emphasis  will 
be  laid,  at  first,  upon  the  drill  in  the  ordinary  forms  and  constructions  of  the 
language,  with  daily  work  in  translation  and  in  easy  prose  composition.  As  soon 
as  practicable,  connected  passages  of  easy  Greek  prose  will  be  taken  up  for  trans- 
lation. 

Books  required:  White,  First  Greek  Book  (Ginn  &  Co.);  Colson,  Greek  Reader 
(The  Macmillan  Co.);  Goodwin,  Greek  Grammar,  (Ginn  &  Co.). 
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SI3i — Sophocles.     2  points.     Professor  Howes. 

9.30,  Room  305  East.     Credit  I  and  II 

The  aim  of  this  course  will  be  to  read  his  seven  extant  plays  and  to  appreciate 
the  place  of  Sophocles  as  a  dramatic  poet.  After  two  or  three  introductory  lectures 
upon  the  life  of  Sophocles  the  plays  will  be  taken  up  successively,  three  days  being 
given  up  primarily  to  the  translation  and  interpretation  of  each  and  a  fourth 
day  to  a  lecture  showing  the  treatment  of  the  same  theme  by  ancient  and  modern 
poets  To  cover  the  whole  of  Sophocles  in  the  time  allotted  means  an  assign- 
ment of  about  350  verses  for  every  day.  Probably  most  of  the  members  of  the 
course  however,  will  have  read  one  or  more  plays  beforehand.  As  much  of  the 
text  will  be  translated  in  the  class  as  is  found  to  be  practicable,  but  it  is  ex- 
pected that  all  of  it  will  be  translated  by  the  students  outside  of  the  class-room. 
Text-books  required:  Jebb  Sophocles,  text  edition  (Cambridge,  University 
Press).  The  annotated  single  text  editions  by  Jebb  would  be  of  great  ser- 
vice to  the  members  of  the  class. 

History 
S7— European  history:  general  history  of  Europe  from  the  ninth  to 
the  thirteenth  century.   Lectures,  discussions,  and  reading.    2  points. 
Professor  Dow 

8.30,  Room —     Credit  I 

Several  features  of  the  history  of  Europe  in  these  centuries  will  be  studied  in 
succession:  political  disintegration  and  the  rise  of  feudal  institutions,  the  develop- 
ment of  feudal  states  in  France  and  Germany,  the  church  in  feudal  society  and  the 
reform  policies  and  struggles  connected  therewith,  steps  in  the  making  of  England, 
progress  of  the  French  monarchy  under  the  Capetians,  the  rise  of  the  townspeople, 
the  medieval  church  at  its  height.  At  the  same  time,  however,  a  few  leading 
threads  running  through  these  various  developments  will  be  kept  in  view;  and 
special  attention  will  be  given  to  some  parts  of  the  political  inheritance  transmit- 
ted by  feudal  to  modern  Europe. 

si3-i4a— American  history:   general  history  of  the  United  States, 
from  the  close  of  the  Revolution  to  the  beginning  of  the  Jacksonian 
era.     Recitations,  reports,  and  assigned  readings,  with  an  occasional 
explanatory  lecture.     2  points.     Professor  Shepherd 
8.30,  Room   506,  Fayerweather.     Credit  I 

In  this  course  the  attention  of  the  student  will  be  directed  mainly  to  such  great 
factors  in  the  process  of  national  development  as  the  personal  characteristics  and 
influence  of  public  men,  the  territorial  growth  of  the  country,  and  the  types  of 
culture  evolved  in  the  East,  in  the  South,  and  in  the  West.  The  text-books  will 
be  those  of  Hart,  Formation  of  the  Union  (Longmans)  and  American  History  Told 
by  Contemporaries,  Vol.  3  (Macmillan);  and  the  members  of  the  class  will  be 
expected,  also,  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  American  Statesmen  Series, 
and  the  American  Commonwealth  Series.  ,„.«..         it. 

S128— European  history:   the  history  of  Europe  from  the  thirteenth 
to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  special  reference  to  the 
Reformation.     Lectures,  discussions,  and  reading.     Professor  Dow 
11.30,  Room —     Credit  I,  II  . 

This  course  will  be  more  intensive  than  the  preceding  one.  It  will  treat  of  vari- 
ous greater  changes  at  the  close  of  the  middle  ages,  but  with  regard  primarily 
to  the  fortunes  of  religion  and  the  church.  Also  its  chief  concern  in  the  many- 
sided  sixteenth  century  will  be  with  conditions,  men,  measures  and  results 
closely  connected  with  religious  and  ecclesiastical  changes.  Thus  the  Reforma- 
tion-its origins,  its  progress,  and  some  of  its  consequences-will  be  the  central 
theme  throughout  the  course. 
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si6o-i70fl — American  history:  political  and  constitutional  history 
of  the  United  States,  from  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  to 
the  admission  of  Texas.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  reference  work. 
2  points.    Professor  Shepherd 

9.30,  Room  503,  Fayerweather.     Credit  I,  II 

This  course  is  designed  to  be  a  study  of  the  great  public  questions  involved  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  in  the  application  of  that 
organic  law  to  the  national  growth  of  the  United  States,  within  the  period  men- 
tioned. It  will  discuss  the  principles  and  practices  connected  with  the  formula- 
tion of  party  creeds,  the  progress  of  democracy,  and  the  issues  of  slavery  and 
sectionalism  in  their  relation  to  the  guaranties  and  limitations  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  construed  by  the  Federal  Government,  the  commonwealths,  and  the 
people.  Walker,  The  Making  of  the  Nation,  and  Burgess,  The  Middle  Period  (Scrib- 
ners),  are  recommended  as  handbooks.  Useful  summaries  of  the  constitutional 
development  of  the  United  States  will  be  found,  also,  in  Landon,  The  Constitutional 
History  and  Government  of  the  United  States  (Houghton,  Mifflin),  and  Thorpe,  A 
Short  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States  (Little,  Brown). 

Latin 

*sAi — Cicero,  De  Senectute.     2  points.     Professor  Moore 
10.30,  Room  305  East.     Credit  I 

The  essay  will  be  interpreted  chiefly  as  an  example  of  the  Kunstprosa. 

The  text-book  will  be  Moore,  Cicero,  Cato  Maior  (American  Book  Co.,  1904). 

sA2 — Horace,  Odes  and  Epodes.     2  points.     Professor  Moore 
11.30,  Room  311,  East.     Credit  I 

The  Odes  will  be  interpreted  in  their  relation  to  the  other  works  of  the  poet 
and  as  representative  productions  of  the  Augustan  Age. 

The  text-book  will  be  Smith,  Horace,  Odes  and  Epodes  (Ginn  &  Co.,  1903). 

sii-12 — Latin  prose  composition.     2  points.     Professor  McCrea 
9.30,  Room  311,  East.     Credit  I 

The  work  will  be  based  upon  Bradley,  Aids  to  Writing  Latin  Prose  (Longmans, 
Green),  and  the  attention  of  the  class  will  be  directed  throughout  to  characteristic 
differences  between  Latin  and  English  idiom.  Daily  written  exercises  will  form 
the  basis  for  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  most  important  principles  of  syntax, 
in  so  far  as  these  are  involved  in  the  structure  of  the  sentence  and  the  paragraph. 
The  details  of  this  general  plan  will  be  adjusted  to  the  special  needs  of  those  who 
take  the  course. 

S107 — Roman  historical  readings.     The  Reign  of  Nero,  Annals  of 
Tacitus,  Books  XI-XVI.      2  points.     Professor  Egbert 
11.30,  Room  310,  East.     Credit  I,  II 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  extensive  reading  in  the  literature  of 
Roman  history. 

Halm's  text  of  Tacitus,  fourth  edition,  vol.  1.  (Leipsic,  1884).  Furneaux, 
Annals  of  Tacitus,  2  vols  (Oxford,  1884-91). 

si  1 2 — Lucretius,  De  Rerum  Natura,  Book  V.  2  points.  Professor 
McCrea 

10.30,  Room  311,  East.     Credit  I,  II 

The  text-book  will  be  the  edition  of  J.  D.  Duff  (Pitt  Press  Series:  Macmillan). 
The  treatment  will  be  chiefly  literary,  but  the  philosophy  will  not  be  neglected. 
Students  are  urged  to  read  beforehand  the  chapters  on  Lucretius  in  Scllar,  Roman 
Poets  of  the  Republic  (Clarendon  Press:  Henry  Frowde). 

♦Courses  sAi,  sA2,  sii-12  are  equivalent  to  Latin  A  as  counting  toward  the  degree 
of  A.B.  andB.S. 
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si5ib— Latin  inscriptions.     2  points.     Professor  Egbert 
10.30,  Room  310,  East.     Credit  I,  II 

This  course  is  supplementary  to  that  given  in  the  summer  of  1905.  It  will  be  so 
arranged  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  beginning  the  study 
of  epigraphy  and  of  those  who  took  the  course  in  the  preceding  year.  Ihe  worlc 
will  consist  of  selected  inscriptions  bearing  on  different  phases  of  Roman  life,  as 
classified  in  Dessau,  Inscriptions  Selectae.  The  student  will  be  required  to  have 
Egbert,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Latin  Inscriptions  (American  Book  Co.,. 

Three  lectures  on  the  Roman  philosophy  of  life,  as  exemplified  in 
Persius,  Petronius,  and  Horace,  will  be  given  by  Professor  Harry 
Thurston  Peck  at  4-3°  P-M.,  in  Room  305,  Schermerhorn,  as 
follows : 

Persius,  the  student — Monday,  July  16 
Petronius,  the  courtier— Thursday,  July  19 
Horace,  the  man  of  the  world— Thursday,  July  26 

Manual  Training 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Summer  Session  courses  in  manual  train- 
ing to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  courses  regularly  given  during  the 
school  year,  which  aim  to  prepare  beginners  for  teaching  the  subject. 
For  this  purpose  the  time  is  not  sufficient.  The  object  of  the  courses 
offered  is  to  provide  opportunities,  first:  for  teachers  of  this  subject  to 
make  a  study  of  courses  and  methods  represented  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University;  second:  for  superintendents  and  principals  of 
schools  and  teachers  in  other  fields  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
methods  and  practice  of  manual  training;  and  third:  for  regular  stu- 
dents or  those  intending  to  become  regular  students  m  the  Manual 
Training  Department  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  to 
gain  additional  facilities  for  work. 

si— Manual  training  for  lower  grades.  Basketry,  weaving,  and 
construction  in  paper  and  cardboard,  and  the  elements  of  wood-work- 
ing.    3  points.     Miss  Weiser 

1.30-4.20,  Room  236,  Teachers  College.     Credit  IV 

[See  statement  concerning  Speyer  School,  page  20] 

Fee  for  materials,  $1.50 

Hand-work  processes  suitable  for  the  lower  grades  of  the  elementary  school,  in 
general  from  about  the  first  to  the  sixth  year  of  school,  capable  of  operation 
in  the  regtilar  class-room.  The  work  is  presented  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  the 
supervisor  and  the  regular  grade  teacher.  Processes  are  considered  both  in  their 
relation  to  the  industries  and  to  school  conditions.  Practical  work  and  the  study 
of  methods.  .  ...  , 

If  the  size  of  the  class  shall  exceed  the  limits  of  the  class-room,  preference  will  be 
given  to  students  in  the  order  of  registration. 

Required  for  the  Manual  Training  diploma. 

s3__Wood-working  for  elementary  schools.     3  points.     Mr.  Noyes 
8.30-1 1.20,  Room  232,  Teachers  College.     Credit  IV 
Class  limited  to  24  students.     Fee  for  materials,  $2.50 

A  course  employing  a  comprehensive  set  of  bench  tools,  adapted  to  the  upper 
grades  of  the  grammar  school,  and  dealing  with  simple  constructions.  A  study  is 
snade  of  each  project,  as  an  opportunity  for  expression  on  the  part  of  the  pupil, 
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and  of  its  relation  to  his  interests  and  capacities.     Practical  work,  methods  of 
presentation  and  execution. 

Required  for  the  Manual  Training  diploma. 

S3a — Materials  and  methods.     2  points.     Mr.  Noyes 
1 1. 30-1 2. 20,  Room  130,  Teachers  College.     Credit  IV 
No  laboratory  fee 

This  course  will  include  a  study  of  the  forest  as  the  source  of  timber  supply, 
methods  of  lumbering  and  milling,  the  identification  of  the  important  timber 
trees,  the  characteristics  of  the  various  woods,  the  properties  and  the  defects  of 
wood,  the  principles  of  wood  construction,  the  action  of  cutting  tools,  their  uses 
and  care,  the  preparation  and  application  of  wood  finishes,  and  general  suggestions 
for  the  conduct  of  the  shop. 

S15 — Wood-working  for  secondary  schools.     3  points.     Mr.  Weick 
8.30-1 1.20,  Room  119,  Teachers  College.     Credit  IV 
Class  limited  to  24  students.     Fee  for  materials,  $4.50 

This  course  aims  to  prepare  for  the  teaching  of  wood-working  in  the  secondary 
school.  The  work  represents  advanced  construction  in  wood,  and  deals  mainly 
with  typical  projects  of  furniture  involving  both  soft  and  hard  woods.  Methods 
of  finishing  and  decorating  are  given  prominence  in  this  course. 

S31 — Metal-  and  enamel-work  and  jewelry.  3  points.  Mr.  Thatcher 
1.30-4.20,  Room  26,  Teachers  College.     Credit  IV 
Class  limited  to  fifteen  students.     Students  expecting  to  take  this 
course  are  requested  to  notify  the  Director  at  their  earliest  possible 
convenience 

Fee  for  materials,  $3 

The  course  covers  the  following  lines  of  instruction:  hammered  and  beaten  work 
in  sheet-metal,  dealing  with  the  forming  of  bowls,  trays,  boxes  and  other  shapes, 
together  with  their  decoration;  the  construction  of  hinges,  handles,  lock-plates 
and  other  furniture  fittings;  the  making  of  jewelry,  the  grinding,  polishing,  and 
setting  of  precious  and  semi-precious  stones;  the  making  of  tools,  annealing, 
tempering  and  grinding;  electro-plating  in  copper  and  silver;  and  enamelling. 

S33 — School  pottery.     3  points.     Mr.  Boone 
8.30-1 1.20,  Room  335,  Teachers  College.     Credit  IV 
Fee  for  materials,  $2 

The  course  offers  instruction  in  hand-made  pottery  suitable  for  the  elementary 
school.  Design  of  form  and  decoration  will  be  a  constant  element  of  study  through- 
out the  course.  Simple  glazes,  both  bright  and  matt,  will  be  applied,  the  use  of 
the  wheel  will  be  shown,  and  the  operation  of  the  kiln  illustrated.  The  relation  of 
such  work  to  the  possibilities  of  the  grades,  both  on  the  educational  and  practical 
sides,  will  be  considered  at  length. 

Mathematics 

sA — Solid  geometry.     2  points.     Dr.  Kasner 

10.30,  Room  201,  East.     Credit  I 

The  instruction  will  embrace,  among  other  topics,  the  fundamental  properties 
of  space,  the  relations  of  points,  planes,  and  lines;  the  properties  and  measurements 
of  the  simple  polyedra,  of  cylinders,  cones,  and  conical  frusta;  the  sphere,  spherical 
segments,  sectors,  and  polygons.  Book  work  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures  and 
by  suitable  exercises  in  the  invention  of  constructions  and  demonstrations.  The 
course  will  cover  so  much  of  the  subject-matter  of  solid  and  spherical  geometry 
as  is  presented  in  the  standard  college  text-books. 

Equivalent  to  Mathematics  A1 — Geometry.  (See  the  Announcement  of  Columbia 
College.) 
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sA-2— Logarithms  and  trigonometry.     2  points.    Professor  Maclay 
9.30,  Room  304,  Fayerweather.     Credit  I 

An  introductory  account  of  the  theory  of  logarithms  and  some  preliminary 
practice  in  the  use  of  logarithmic  tables  will  be  followed  by  a  development  of 
the  theory  of  the  trigonometric  functions  and  by  applications  of  the  theory  to 
the  solution  of  plane  and  right  spherical  triangles  and  of  trigonometric  equations. 
The  course  will  be  conducted  by  recitations  and  lectures. 

Equivalent  to  Mathematics  A-2-Trigonometry.  (See  the  Announcement  of 
Columbia  College.) 

si— Advanced  algebra,      2  points.     Professor  Haskell 
8  *o.  Room  201,  East.     Credit  I,  V 

Acquaintance  with  the  elements,  including  the  quadratic  equation,  is  presup- 
posed  The  course  is  designed  for  students  who  desire  to  continue  the  study  of 
algebra  in  connection  with  such  more  advanced  topics  as  variation,  mathematical 
induction  undetermined  coefficients,  permutations  and  combinations,  logarithms, 
and  the  general  theory  of  equations.     Recitations  and  lectures. 

Equivalent  to  Mathematics  A2-Algebra,  or  to  Mathematics  i-Algebra.  (See 
the  Announcement  of  Columbia  College.) 

S3— Plane  analytical  geometry.     3  points.     Professor  Keyser 

11.30,  Room  304,  Fayerweather.     Credit  I,  V 

This  course  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  plane  geometry,  elementary  algebra 
(including  the  theory  of  the  quadratic  equation),  and  the  elements  of  trigonometry. 
The  aim  is  to  afford  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  geometry  by  means  of  algebra. 
The  course  will  deal  in  particular  with  the  conic  sections:  straight  line,  circle 
parabola,  ellipse,  hyperbola,  including  the  geometric  interpretation  of  the  general 
equation  of  second  degree  in  two  variables.     Recitations  and  lectures. 

Equivalent  to  the  first  half-year  in  Mathematics  3-4— Analytical  Geometry. 

(See  the  Announcement  of  Columbia  College.) 

S5— Differential  calculus.     3  points.     Dr.  Kasner 

8.30,  Room  304,  Fayerweather.     Credit  I,  V 

A  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  analytical  geometry  is  presupposed.  The 
object  of  the  course  is  to  afford  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  no- 
tions and  operations  of  the  differential  calculus.  It  will  deal  with  such  topics  as 
functions  and  their  notation,  differential  coefficients,  differentiation  of  explicit  and 
implicit  functions,  Taylor's  and  Maclaurin's  theorems  with  applications,  maxima 
and  minima  of  functions,  evaluation  of  indeterminate  forms,  determination  of 
properties  of  plane  curves,  tangents,  normals,  curvature,  order  of  contact,  evolutes 
and  involutes,  singularities,  and  so  on.     Recitations  and  lectures. 

Equivalent  to  the  first  half-year  in  Mathematics  5"&— Calculus.  (See  the  An- 
nouncement of  Columbia  College.) 

s6 — Integral  calculus.     3  poins.     Professor  Haskell 

10.30,  Room  304,  Fayerweather.     Credit  I,  V 

A  knowledge  of  s5  or  its  equivalent  is  presupposed.  Integration  denned  as  the 
inverse  of  differentiation  and  as  a  summation.  Integration  by  rationalization,  by 
substitution,  and  by  parts.  Applications,  as  the  determination  of  lengths,  areas, 
volumes.     Recitations  and  lectures. 

Equivalent  to  the  second  half-year  in  Mathematics  5-6— Calculus.     (See  the  An- 
nouncement of  Columbia  College.)    , 
sioi— Modern  analytical  theories  in  geometry.     3  points.    Professor 
Keyser 

9.30.     Room  201,  East.  Credit  III 
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Prerequisites:  ordinary  analytical  geometry  and  the  elements  of  the  calculus. 
Space  varities,  dimensionality,  coordinate  systems;  projectivity;  generalized 
measurement;  Euclidean  and  non-Euclidean  doctrines  of  the  plane  and  space; 
reciprocal  and  self -reciprocal  theories  in  various  spaces;  line,  sphere,  and  circle 
geometries  of  ordinary  space;  generalizations  to  hyperspaces;  modes  and  princi- 
ples of  the  diversification  and  growth  of  the  science;  general  comparative  anatomy 
of  allied  geometries. 

The  above  two  courses  are  together  equivalent  to  Course  101-102  of  the  revised 
Announcement  of  the  Division  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science. 

[sio2a — (Continuation  of  sioi) — To  be  given  in  Summer  Session  of 
1907] 

S204 — Elliptic  functions.*     3  points.     Professor  Maclay 
11.30,  Room  202,  East.     Credit  III 

Introductory  course  in  theory  of  functions  of  a  complex  variable  presupposed. 
The  course  includes,  in  connection  with  the  general  development,  some  elementary 
applications  to  geometry  and  mechanics. 

The  above  two  courses  correspond  to  course  203-204  of  the  revised  Announce- 
ment of  the  Division  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science. 

[S203 — Theory  of  functions  of  a  complex  variable.     To  be  given  in 
Summer  Session  of  1907] 

Mineralogy 
si — General  mineralogy.     Lectures  and  museum  work.     2  points. 
Professor  Moses 

1 1.30,  Room  516,  Schermerhorn.     Credit  I 

Lectures  will  be  given  on  (a)  The  properties  of  minerals,  especially  crystal 
form,  optical  characters,  formulae  and  their  calculation,  relations  between  form 
and  composition,  characters  of  crystalline  aggregates.  (b)  The  common  and 
the  useful  minerals,  their  recognition,  uses  in  the  arts,  occurrence  and  origin  and 
relations  to  each  other. 

Opportunity  will  be  given  for  study  of  the  specimens  in  the  student  collections 
and  in  the  Egleston  Museum. 

Text-book:  Moses  and  Parsons,  Mineralogy,  Crystallography,  and  Blowpipe 
Analysis. 

S2 — The  determination  of  minerals  and  crystals.     Laboratory  work 
supplemented  by  lectures.     2  points.     Professor  Moses 
1.30-2.20:      Room  106,  Schermerhorn.     Credit  V 

The  methods  of  testing  with  the  blowpipe  and  by  external  signs  will  be  applied 
to  the  common  and  useful  minerals.  Drill  will  be  given  in  "Sight  Determination." 
Crystal  models  and  natural  crystals  will  be  determined  by  inspection  and  by 
simple  measurements  and  projections.  The  polarizing  microscope  will  be  ex- 
plained and  simple  tests  made. 

Text-book:  Moses  and  Parsons,  Mineralogy,  Crystallography,  and  Blowpipe 
Analysis. 


In  course  S2  a  few  pieces  of  apparatus,  costing  approximately  $5, 
are  needed.  These  may  be  drawn  from  the  supply  room  by  any  one 
who  has  made  a  deposit  for  chemical  apparatus. 

*  Either  of  the  courses  si 01  and  S204  is  equivalent  to  a  two-hour  course.  The  two 
courses  taken  in  combination  in  the  same  session  give  a  credit  of  three  hours. 
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Music 

Education   s8ic-s82a— Conditions  and  method  of  teaching  school 
music.     2  points.     Professor  Farswnorth 

10.30,  Room  118,  Teachers  College.     Credit  IV 

This  course  includes  the  discussion  of  the  place  of  music  in  education;    its 

present  status  and  conditions  to  be  sought.     Application  of  principles  to  methods 

and  teaching  material.     Practice  in  lesson  planning  and  observation  in  practice 

school. 

Education    s8i 6-826 — Practice    in   the    teaching    material  of   si 5. 

2  points.      Professor  Farnsworth 

11.30,  Room  118,  Teachers  College.     Credit  IV 

Complementary  to  S15.     The  development  of  the  student's  ability  for  thinking 
in  tone  with  reference  to 

(1)  Elementary  work; 

(a)  Melodic  expression  through  both  imitation  and  constructive  work. 

(b)  Analysis  of  melodic  motion  into  relationships  of  stress,  duration,  and 

pitch; 

(c)  Association  of  these  relationships  with  their  notations; 

(d)  Production  of  melodic  motion  from  the  combined  notations  of  its 

relationships. 

(2)  Advanced  work: 

(a)  Developing  feeling  for  harmonic  relationships  through  singing  the 

tones  appropriate  to  a  melody  that  is  being  given; 

(b)  Classifying  the  resulting  tones  into  chords  and'studying  the  progres- 

sions in  which  they  appear  as  related  to  each  other  and  to  rhythmic 

position. 

Attention  is  called  to  si  19,  Physical  Education,  where  practice  is 

given  in  relating  music  and  poetry  to  plays  and  games,  thus  supplying 

a  motive  for  musical  expression  and  also  developing  the  feeling  for 

rhvthm. 

Nature-Study 

SIO — Biological    nature-study.     Lectures,    readings,    and   work   in 
laboratory  and  field.     2  points,  or  4  points  by  special  arrangement  for 
practical  work.     Professor  Bigelow  and  Assistant 
1.30-3.20,  Room  300,  Teachers  College.     Credit  IV 

Deals  with  those  facts  and  ideas  of  biology  directly  bearing  on  nature-study 
and  the  principles  of  agriculture  for  elementary  schools.  Animals  and  plants 
considered  as  follows: 

Animals:  "Natural  history"  of  common  animals,  both  wild  and  domesticated; 
involves  the  facts  and  principles  of  external  form,  general  classification,  life 
histories,  distribution,  and  adaptation  to  environment.  Special  emphasis  on  en- 
vironmental and  economic  relations,  especially  in  the  case  of  animals  directly 
related  to  agriculture  in  the  broadest  sense;  attention  centred  on  those  animals, 
chiefly  insects,  the  earthworm,  mollusks,  and  vertebrates,  of  special  interest  in 
nature-study. 

Plants:  Some  facts  and  principles  of  structure,  functions,  life  histories,  economi- 
cal and  environmental  relations  of  common  wild  and  cultivated  plants.  Special 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  useful  and  ornamental  plants  and  to  the  principles 
involved  in  the  various  agricultural  operations.  To  gain  time  for  practical  studies 
in  fields,  school-garden  and  greenhouse,  the  botanical  work  will  be  given  three  fifths 
of  the  time  each  week. 

The  collections  at  the  New  York  Botanical  Gardens,  the  Zoological  Park,  the 
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American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  and  the  Aquarium 
are  especially  useful;  special  studies  made  at  these  institutions. 

It  is  advised  that  this  course  and  Education  S85  (see  below)  be  taken  together. 
Education  S85 — Theory   and    practice    of  teaching  nature-study  in 
elementary  schools.     Professor  Bigelow 

11.30,  Room  300,  Teachers  College.     Credit  IV 
[See  statement  concerning  Speyer  School,  page  20.] 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  expect  to  become  special  teachers  or 
directors  of  general  nature-study,  and  is  also  suited  to  school  officers  or  high- 
school  teachers,  who  need  knowledge  concerning  nature-study  and  its  relations. 
The  lectures,  with  supplementary  reading,  give  a  survey  of  the  educational 
bearings,  materials,  and  methods  of  general  nature-studies  for  elementary  schools. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  management  of  school-gardens,  and  other  out- 
door nature-study. 

Prescribed  for  the  Bachelor's  diploma  and  the  degree  of  B.S.  with  a  Major  in 
Nature-Study  Teaching. 

Students  unfamiliar  with  botany  and  zoology  should  take  course  Nature-Study 
Sio  (see  page  47)  in  connection  with  this  special  education  course. 

Philosophy  and  Psychology 

Philosophy 

SI Logic:    deductive    and   inductive.     Lectures,    recitations,  and 

practical  exercises.     2  points.     Dr.  Montague 
9.30,  Room  401,  Library.     Credit  I 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
deductive  and  inductive  inference,  and  of  their  application.     The  text-books  used 
will  be:  Jevons,  Elementary  Lessons  in  Logic  and  his  Studies  in  Deductive  Logic. 
SI6! — The  history  of  philosophy.     Lectures,  discussions,  and   es- 
says.    2  points.     Dr.  Montague 

10.30,  Room  401,  Library.     Credit  I,  II 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  present  in  lectures  the  main  contributions  of  the  dif- 
ferent periods  in  the  history  of  philosophy  to  the  development  of  philosophical 
problems  and  their  solution.  The  lectures  will  be  supplemented  by  discussions 
and  private  reading  of  philosophical  classics.  The  private  reading  will  form  the 
basis  for  two  essays  on  philosophical  topics.  Weber,  History  of  Philosophy,  is 
recommended  for  general  reading. 

S203 The  fundamental  problems  of  philosophy.     Lectures,  discus- 
sions, and  essays.     2  points.     Professor  Thilly 

9.30,  Room  401,  Schermerhorn.     Credit  I,  (with  S204)  II 

The  lectures  in  this  course  will  aim  at  a  constructive  and  systematic  presenta- 
tion of  the  fundamental  problems  of  philosophy  and  an  analysis  of  ultimate  philo- 
sophical and  scientific  conceptions.  The  essay  expected  will  consist  of  an  extended 
study  of  one  of  the  problems  discussed.  For  general  reading  Paulsen,  Introduc- 
tion to  Philosophy  (Holt),  Kiilpe,  Introduction  to  Philosophy  (Macmillan),  and 
Marvin,  Introduction  to  Philosophy  (Macmillan)  are  recommended. 

This  course  is  open  only  to  students  who  are  taking  Course  S161-162  or  who  have 
taken  it  or  its  equivalent. 

S204— Logic  and  metaphysics.     2  points.     Professor  Thilly 
10.30,  Room  401,  Schermerhorn.      Credit  (when  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  S203),  I,  II 

This  course  is  designed  to  supplement  S203  and  is  open  only  to  students  of 
that  course.  It  consists  of  the  criticism  and  discussion  of  individual  reports  on 
the  basal  concepts  of  logic  and  metaphysics. 
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Psychology 

si— Elements  of  psychology.      Lectures,   recitations,   and  discus- 
Bions.     2  points.     Professor  Woodworth 
10.30,  Room  407,  Schermerhorn.     Credit  I 

'  This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  essential  facts  and 
fundamental  laws  of  mind.     Emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  points  of  practical  inter- 
est, particularly  on  those  of  importance  to  educational  theory  and  practice.   Thorn- 
dike,  Elements  of  Psychology  (Seiler),  will  be  used  as  the  text-book. 
Prescribed  for  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  for  all  diplomas  in  teaching. 
S3— Experimental  psychology.     Lectures,  demonstrations,  required 
readings,  and  laboratory  practice.     4  poins.    Professor  Woodworth 
8.30 — 10.20,  Room  407,  Schermerhorn.     Credit  I,  II 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  such  knowledge  of  modern  psychological  methods 
and  results  as  should  be  included  in  a  liberal  education.     The  senses  and  move- 
ment are  studied  with  regard  to  the  interrelations  of  physics,  physiology,  and  psy- 
chology.    The  higher  mental  processes  are  taken    up   in  so  far  as  this  can  be 
done  bv  experimental  methods.     The  subjects  include  the  relations  of  mind  and 
body,  feeling,  attention,  habit,  memory,   imagination,  association,  etc.,  and  the 
measurement  of  the  time,  intensity,  and  extensity  of  mental  processes.     In  the 
Summer  Session  special  attention  is  paid  to  those  aspects  of  the  problems  that 
concern  the  teacher  and  the  student  of  education. 
S2i  (Same  as  Education  21)— Genetic    psychology.     Lectures,  dis- 
cussions, and  required  readings.     2  points.     Professor  Kirkpatrick 
1 1. 30,  Room  407,  Schermerhorn.     Credit  I,  II 

This  course  gives  opportunity  for  a  thorough  study  of  mental  development,^  and 
the  conditions  of  heredity  and  environment  on  which  it  depends.     Comparisons 
are  made  with  the  minds  of  th^  lower  animals  and  of  savages  and  with  defective 
and  delinquent  children.     The  influence  of  educational  methods  on  physical  and 
mental  growth  is  fully  treated. 
S121— (Same  as  Education  121) — Child  study.  Observation,  experi- 
ments, private  reading,  and  conferences  .2  points.  Professor  Kirk- 
patrick 

10.30,  Room  406,  Schermerhorn.     Credit  I,  II 

This  course  is  designed  to  present  the  facts,  so  far  as  they  have  been  scientifically 
determined,  concerning  the  nature  and  development  of  the  mind  during  childhood 
and  adolescence.  It  will  seek  to  provide  the  student  with  sound  criteria  for  esti- 
mating theories  about  the  child's  mind,  and  to  give  him  adequate  training  in  the 
concrete  study  of  child  life. 

Research  Course— Facilities  will  be  given  to  qualified  students  desir- 
ing to  prosecute  independent  researches  during  the  Summer  Session. 
The  entire  laboratory  equipment  will  be  available.     Credit  III 
Physical  Education 

sg Applied  anatomy  and   physiology.     Lectures,  demonstrations 

and  quizzes.     2  points.     Dr.  Skarstrom 
8.30,    Room  314,  University.     Credit  IV 

This  course  is  intended  for  beginners  and  those  who  have  not  had  the  advan- 
tages of  a  normal  school  of  physical  training.  The  subjects  of  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology will  be  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  physical  education.  The  course 
will  deal  with  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  tissues  and  organs  in  the  humac 
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body:  mechanism  of  movement;  influence  of  motor  activity  on  the  various  organs 
and  functions  of  the  body. 
si  i— Special  gymnastics,  dancing,  boxing,  and  swimming.     2  points. 
Miss  Burchenal,  Mr.  Davis,  and  Mr.  Holm 
3.30,  Gymnasium.     Credit  IV 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  offer  opportunities  for  teachers  who  desire  special 
instruction  in  particular  lines  of  practical  work,  such  as:  Esthetic  dancing,  Indian 
clubs,  fencing,  boxing,  swimming,  etc. 

All  the  instruction  in  this  course  will  be  given  with  a  view  of  training  students  to 
teach  these  various  forms  of  exercise.  There  will  be  a  half -hour  instruction  daily 
in  each  subject  for  beginners,  and  a  half -hour  daily  for  advanced  students. 

Students  taking  this  course  are  required  to  pay  the  gymnasium  fee  of  $5. 

si 2— Athletics,    games,    and    sports.     Lectures    and    30    hours    of 
practice  work.     2  points.     Mr.  Davis 

2.30,     Room  327,  University.     Credit  IV 

This  course  is  intended  for  men  and  women.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to 
consider  the  question  of  athletics  and  games  from  the  standpoint  of  an  all-round 
physical  education  of  the  mass  of  students  rather  than  the  excessive  specialization 
of  the  few. 

The  following  topics  will  be  discussed : 

Play  and  recreation;  play  and  competition  in  physical  education;  team  games, 
indoor  base  ball,  quoits,  field  hockey,  hand  ball,  ring  hockey,  basket  ball,  and 
combative  sports;  aquatics;  track  and  field  athletics;  organization  and  super- 
vision of  athletics;  training  table;  financial  management  and  organization  of 
field  days,  group  and  individual  contests.  The  daily  hour  of  practical  work 
will  be  devoted  to  the  practice  of  indoor  and  outdoor  games,  track  and  field 
athletics. 

Students  taking  this  course  are  required  to  pay  the  gymnasium  fee  of  $5. 
S87 — Personal  hygiene  and  first  aid  to  the  injured.     Lectures  and 
practical  work.     2  points.     Professor  Meylan 
9.30,  Room  327,  University.     Credit  IV 

This  course  considers  personal  health  as  a  problem  in  vital  economics;    the 
human  body  as  an  organic  machine,  and  the  aim  of  personal  hygiene  to  be  the 
provision  of  the  most  efficient  body  mechanism  for  the  life-needs  of  the  individual. 
The  topics  include  the  argument  for  the  careful  study  of  health  and  hygiene;  ideals 
of  health  influencing  different  peoples;    structure  and  Junctions  of  the  human 
body;    changes  in  the  organism  due  to  evolution  and  civilization  and  the  health 
problems  arising  from  these  changes;   conditions  necessary  to  the  perfect  state  of 
the  body  and  the  activity  of  the  various  functions;    causes  of  weakness,  injury, 
degeneration,  and  disease;   improvement  of  health  and  prevention  of  disease  by 
hygienic  means;  methods  of  first  aid  to  the  injured. 
SIOg — Anthropometry,  diagnosis,  and  prescription  of  corrective  ex- 
ercises.    Lectures  and  practical  work.     2  points.     Professor  Meylan 
8.30,    Room  327,  University.     Credit  IV 

This  course  deals  with  the  practical  methods  of  studying  the  human  organism; 
of  determining  its  conditions  and  needs,  and  of  applying  the  various  measures 
indicated  for  normal  development,  improvement  of  health  and  strength,  correction 
of  deformities,  prevention  and  cure  of  certain  forms  of  disease.  The  course  in- 
cludes the  following:  Recording  of  personal  and  family  history;  measuring  and 
testing  the  body;  observation  of  organic  conditions  and  physical  signs;  theory  and 
tabulation  of  statistics;  use  of  graphic  methods  for  representing  bodily  conditions 
and  changes:  individual  prescription  of  exercise  and  hygienic  regimen,  corrective 
exercise  for  common  deformities,  such  as  round  shoulders  and  spinal  curvature; 
adaptation  of  movements  for  functional  disorders  and  special  nervous  conditions. 
There  will  be  practical  work  for  all  students. 
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si ig — Play  and  games.  Lectures  and  practical  work.  2  points. 
Miss  Crawford 

9.30,    Room  303,  University      Credit  IV 

The  course  considers  the  educational  value  of  play  and  games.  The  child's 
early  activity  is  studied  as  the  beginning  of  the  more  highly  organized  forms  of  ex- 
pression, and  is  considered  in  its  relation  to,  and  development  toward,  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  curriculum. 

The  practical  work  includes:  games  of  skill,  historical  and  constructive, 
developing  toward  the  co-operative  occupations;  dramatic  games,  historical  and 
constructive,  developing  toward  the  arts  of  movement;  and  including  the  earliest 
translations  to  music  and  poetry. 

S189 — Theory  and  practice  of  physical  education.  15  lectures  and 
30  hours  of  practical  work.  2  points.  Professor  Meylan,  Dr.  Skar- 
strom,  and  assistants 

Lectures,  M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  10.30,  Room  327,  University.  Practice, 
daily  at  11.30,  Gymnasium      Credit  I,  II 

This  course  will  consist  of 

(1)  Lectures  on  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  physical  training; 
selection,  arrangement,  and  progression  of  gymnastic  exercises,  based  on  a  study 
of  their  anatomical  mechanism  and  physiological  effects;  construction,  equipment, 
organization,  and  administration  of  department  of  physical  education;  the  ques- 
tion of  credits  for  the  same;  supervision  and  control  of  athletics. 

(2)  Practical  work,  including  progressive  free  exercises  with  and  without  hand 
apparatus,  and  graded  exercises  on  the  following  pieces  of  apparatus : 

High  and  low  horizontal  bars,  parallel  bars,  horizontal  ladder,  horse,  buck, 
suspended  parallels,  climbing  ropes,  boom,  stall  bars,  mat  and  jumping  standards; 
and  gymnastic  games. 

In  the  practical  work  of  this  course,  the  men  and  women  will  work  in  separate 
squads. 

Students  taking  this  course  are  required  to  pay  the  gymnasium  fee  of  $5. 

si  90 — Theory  and  practice  of  teaching  physical  education.  Lec- 
tures, practice  teaching,  observation,  criticisms,  and  discussions,  30 
hours,  2  points.     Dr.  Skarstrom 

11.30,  Room  327,  University.     Credit  I,  II 

(sqo-i  or  its  equivalent  is  a  prerequisite  for  this  course.) 

The  lectures  and  discussions  will  deal  with  the  application  of  general  principles 
of  teaching  to  the  teaching  of  physical  education,  special  methods  and  technique 
of  teaching  this  subject  in  schools,  colleges,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  clubs,  and  settlements, 
the  construction  and  progression  of  the  gymnastic  lesson. 

Classes  of  children  of  different  grades  will  be  available  for  practice  teaching. 

The  courses  described  above  are  intended  for  teachers  and  pros- 
pective teachers  of  physical  education. 

The  following  courses  are  intended  for  students  who  wish  to  take  a 
systematic  course  of  exercise  for  health,  recreation,  and  development : 

sX— Hygienic  gymnastics  (for  men).     One  hour  daily.     Mr.  Davi 
4.30,  Gymnasium.     Credit  VI 

This  course  consists  of  free  exercises  with  and  without  hand  apparatus,  and 
simple  work  on  gymnastic  apparatus,  such  as  horizontal  ladder,  ropes,  boom,  buck, 
vaulting  bar,  etc.,  suitable  for  persons  without  previous  training. 

Students  taking  this  course  are  required  to  pay  the  gymnasium  fee  of  $5. 
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sY— Hygienic  gymnastics  (for  women).  One  hour  daily.  Miss 
Strickland 

4.30,  Gymnasium.     Credit  VI 

This  course  consists  of  free  exercises  with  and  without  hand  apparatus,  fancy 
steps,  elementary  esthetic  dancing,  games,  and  simple  exercises  on  gymnastic 
apparatus. 

The  work  of  this  course  will  be  adapted  to  persons  without  previous  gymnastic 

training.  . 

Students  taking  this  course  are  required  to  pay  the  gymnasium  fee  of  *5- 

Students  who  register  for  sX  or  sY  also  have  the  privilege  of. using 
the  hand-ball  courts,  and  swimming  pool,  with  instruction  in 
swimming. 

Physics 

SIa_General  physics.  2  points.  Professor  Hallock  and  Mr. 
Wheeler 

11.30,  Room  301,  Fayerweather.     Credit  I 

sia-Lectures-General  principles  of  wave  motion;  nature  of  sound,  musical 
interval;  acoustics  of  the  larynx  and  the  ear.  Heat  effects,  temperature,  expansion, 
conduction  and  convection,  melting  and  boiling,  latent  and  specific  heat,  mechani- 
cal equivalent,  radiant  heat.  Nature  of  light,  velocity,  photometry,  reflection, 
refraction,  optical  instruments,  spectrometry,  the  eye.  Magnetism  occurrence, 
and  laws  Electricity:  frictional,  laws,  conduction,  induction,  static  machines, 
batteries,  currents  and  their  laws,  effects,  the  simple  dynamo.  _ 

Note— This  course  presupposes  a  general  knowledge  of  elementary  mechanics. 
Students  not  having  this  preparation  and  desiring  academic  credit  must  take 
the  supplementary  short  course  si&. 

sia,  si&.  and  s3i  are  together  equivalent  to  the  entrance  requirement. 

si6— Ten  lectures  on  elementary  mechanics  and  the  properties  of 
matter.     2  points.     Professor  Hallock 

1.30,  Room  301,  Fayerweather.     Credit :  see  Note  under  sia. 

s3 General    physics  —  mechanics,    sound,    and   heat.      3    points. 

Professor  Tufts 

8.30,  Room  301,  Fayerweather.     Credit  I,  V 

In  addition  to  the  five  lectures  a  week,  two  quizzes  wiU  be  held  at  extra  hours. 
The  prerequisite  of  this  course  is  si  or  its  equivalent. 
Equivalent  to  Physics  3. 
s4— General  physics— Light,  electricity,  and  magnetism.     3  points. 
Professor  Hallock 

10. 30,  Room  301,  Fayerweather.     Credit  I,  V 

In  addition  to  the  five  lectures  a  week,  two  quizzes  will  be  held  at  extra  hours. 
The  prerequisite  of  this  course  is  si  or  its  equivalent. 
Equilvent  to  Physics  4° 
s3i— General  elementary  laboratory  course.     2  points.     Professor 
Tufts  and  Mr.  Wheeler.     Credit  I 

Work  of  ten  hours  per  week  in  the  laboratory  on  a  list  of  selected  experiments 
covering  the  whole  subject  in  a  general  way.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
method  of  instruction  and  the  keeping  of  note-books.  This  course  will  include  the 
experiments  in  elementary  mechanics. 

Credit :  see  Note  under  sia. 
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S107 — Laboratory    methods.      Lectures    and    demonstrations.      2 
points.     Professor  Tufts  and  Mr.  Wheeler 
9.30,  Room  301,  Fayerweather.     Credit  I 

This  course  will  be  devoted  to  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  best  material  to  be 
presented  in  a  secondary-school  course  in  physics,  and  will  deal  not  only  with  the 
distribution  of  this  material  between  lecture,  recitation,  and  laboratory  work  but 
will  take  up  the  form  of  presentation  in  each  case,  as  well  as  the  manuals  and 
apparatus  available  and  best  adapted  to  the  work. 

This  course  is  specially  designed  for  those  teaching,  or  intending  to  teach,  phys- 
ics in  secondary  schools. 

si 08 — High  school  physics,  second  year,  2  points.  Professors 
Hallock  and  Tufts 

2.30,  Room  301,  Fayerweather.     Credit  IV 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  subject-matter  as  well  as  manipulation  and 
practice  for  those  teachers  who  may  intend  to  teach  a  second  year's  work  in 
physics  in  our  high  schools.  The  course  will  consist  in  lectures,  demonstrations, 
references  and  practice  by  the  student,  both  in  performing  lecture  experiments, 
and  in  laboratory  work. 

A  special  course  of  six  lectures  will  be  given  at  4.30  p.m.,  301  fF., 
on  Monday  afternoon  of  each  week  upon  the  most  recent  advances  of 
physical  research;  the  phenomena  connected  with  radium,  nature  of 
matter,  electrical  conduction  in  gases,  etc.  Professors  Hallock  and 
Tufts.     Credit  VI 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  possibility  of  arranging  for  a  connected  series 
of  courses  in  physics  to  run  through  several  years.  If  the  student  wishes  to  teach 
in  higher  preparatory  schools  the  course  would  be  si,  S3,  S4,  S107  and  sio8.  If 
the  student  desires  more  advanced  work,  the  above  list  should  be  supplemented 
with  S171  and  S271,  possibly  omitting  S107. 

S171 — Courses  in  advanced  laboratory  work  upon  the  various  sub- 
jects of  physics  are  arranged  for  properly  qualified  students,  and  will 
include  collateral  reading,  and  are  intended  to  lead  the  way  to  original 
research.     Professors  Hallock  and  Tufts 

Rooms  305  and  308,  Fayerweather.     Credit  I,  II 

S271 — Research  course — The  laboratory  will  be  open  for  research  to 
properly  qualified  students,  under  the  direction  of  Professors  Hallock 
and  Tufts 

Rooms  305  and  308,  Fayerweather.     Credit  III 

Physiology 

s«7 — Elementary  physiology.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work,  count- 
ing 1  point  each.     Professor  Burton-Opitz 

3.30,  Room  516,  Schermerhorn.     Credit  I  and  II 

This  course  consists  of  an  introduction  to  the  general  principles  of  physiology 
and  a  consideration  of  their  special  application  in  the  higher  animal  and  the  human 
body.  It  includes  a  study  of  such  subjects  as  motion,  circulation,  respiration, 
digestion,  the  central  nervous  system  and  the  special  senses.  The  lectures  will 
be  illustrated  by  minor  experiments.  Histological  preparations  of  the  different 
organs  and  tissues  studied  are  constantly  at  the  disposal  of  the  students. 
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Four  hours  each  week  are  devoted  to  lectures,  one  hour  to  the  discussion  of 
special  topics  selected  by  the  instructor  or  the  students.  Four  hours  each  week 
are  spent  in  the  laboratory  in  the  performance  by  the  students  of  fundamental 
physiological  experiments. 

The  student  is  required  to  have  as  a  text-book,  Lee,  Revision  of  Huxley,  Les- 
sons in  Elementary  Physiology. 

s8 — Advanced  physiology.     2  points.     Professor  Burton-Opitz 
4.30,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  Room  516,  Schermerhorn. 
Credit  I  and  II 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  are  taking  or  have  completed  Course  s7 
or  its  equivalent.  Certain  advanced  problems,  for  example,  the  nervous  mechanism 
of  respiration,  the  innervation  of  the  vascular  system  and  digestive  organs,  meta- 
bolism, animal  heat,  etc.,  will  be  considered  in  greater  detail  than  in  the  previous 
course. 

Three  hours  each  week  are  devoted  to  lectures  and  recitations,  and  three  hours 
to  the  performance  of  more  advanced  experiments  than  those  included  in  Course  s7. 

S9 — General  physiology.      1  point.     Professor  Burton-Opitz 
4.30,  Thursday  and  Friday,  Room  516,  Schermerhorn.     Credit  I  and 
II 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  structure  of  protoplasm,  the  physiology  of 
the  cell,  theory  of  solution,  irritability,  contractility,  phototaxis,  geotaxis,  chemo- 
taxis,  galvanotaxis,  general  principles  of  metabolism,  secretion,  and  nerve-action. 
It  consists  of  fifteen  lectures. 

An  elementary  knowledge  of  physics  and  chemistry  is  desirable,  but  not 
essential. 

sio — Advanced  practical  physiology.  2  points.  Professor  Burton- 
Opitz 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  437  West  59th  Street.  Credit 
I  and  II 

This  course  is  arranged  for  advanced  students  or  teachers  of  physiology,  who 
wish  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  experimental  methods.  It  affords  opportunity 
for  observations  of  the  more  intricate  phases  of  physiology.  The  work  is  to  be 
arranged  in  harmony  with  the  previous  training  of  the  student.  Number  of  hours 
limited  to  six  a  week. 

Romance  Languages 

French 

sAi — Elementary:  first  course.     2  points.     Professor  Loiseaux 
9.30,  Room  308,  West.     Credit  I 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  have  no  previous  knowledge  of  French. 
The  instruction  is  planned  so  as  to  enable  the  students  to  read  intelligently  at  sight 
ordinary  French  prose.  Reading,  therefore,  will  begin  in  the  very  first  lesson  and 
will  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  work  throughout  the  course.  In  connection 
with  the  reading  a  careful  study  of  the  essentials  of  grammar  and  syntax  will  be 
taken  up  and  illustrated  by  translation  from  one  language  into  the  other.  At- 
tention will  be  paid  to  the  acquisition  of  a  correct  pronunciation,  and  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  understanding  of  simple  spoken  French. 

Books:  Downer,  A  First  Book  in  French;  Rambeau,  French  Reader;  Douay,  An 
Elementary  French  Reader. 

Equivalent  to  Course  Ai  in  French  as  given  in  Columbia  College. 
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sA2 — Elementary:  second  course,     2  points.     Mr,  Jordan 
10.30,  Room  407,  West.     Credit  I 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  have  taken  sAi,  or  its  equivalent.  The 
work  will  consist  of  a  careful  study  of  French  morphology.  It  will  also  familiarize 
the  student  with  the  elements  of  French  syntax.  Short  dictations  and  practice 
in  the  elements  of  French  composition  will  form  a  distinct  part  of  the  work.  The 
end  kept  in  view  by  the  instructor  will  be  the  enlargement  of  the  student's  vocabu- 
lary. With  this  object,  there  will  be  a  large  amount  of  reading  in  French  prose. 
Attention  will  be  paid  to  the  acquisition  of  a  correct  pronunciation  and  of  the 
ability  to  understand  simple  spoken  French. 

Books:  Downer,  A  First  Book  in  French;  Grandgent,  Materials  for  French  Com- 
position, Part  IV.;  Daudet,  Trois  Contes  Choisis;  Laboulaye,  Contes  Bleus; 
Vigny,  Le  Cachet  Rouge. 

Equivalent  to  Course  A2  in  French  as  given  in  Columbia  College. 

sBi — Intermediate:   first  course.     2  points.     Mr.  Jordan 
1.30,  Room  308,  West.     Credit  I 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  having  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  grammar 
and  vocabulary  to  enable  them  to  read  at  sight  ordinary  French  prose. 

The  work  will  consist  (1)  of  the  study  of  French  syntax,  (2)  of  translation  of 
French  prose,  (3)  of  translation  into  French,  (4)  of  exercises  in  French  composition. 

Practice  in  pronouncing  and  hearing  French  will  be  afforded  by  means  of  reading 
and  dictations,  and  as  early  as  practicable  the  recitations  will  be  conducted  at  least 
partially  in  French. 

Books:  Edgren,  A  Compendious  French  Grammar;  Cameron,  French  Composi- 
tion; Lesage,  Gil  Bias;  About,  Le  Roi  des  Montagnes;  Erckmann-Chatrian,  Le 
Juif  Polonais;  Thiers,  La  Campagne  de  Waterloo;  Moliere,  Le  Bourgeois  Gentil- 
homme. 

Outside  reading :  Lamartine,  Scenes  de  la  Revolution  Francaise. 

Equivalent  to  Course  Bi  in  French  as  given  in  Columbia  College. 

sB2 — Intermediate:   second  course.     2points.     Professor  Loiseatj 
2.30,  Room  407,  West.     Credit  I 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  having  taken  sBi  or  its  equivalent.  The 
work  will  consist  (1)  of  a  continuation  of  the  study  of  French  syntax;  (2)  of  trans- 
lations of  French  prose:  (3)  of  translations  into  French;  (4)  of  exercises  in  French 
composition. 

Practice  in  pronouncing  and  reading  French  will  be  afforded  by  means  of  reading 
and  dictations,  and  as  far  as  possible  the  recitations  will  be  conducted  in  French. 

Books:  Cameron,  French  Composition;  MeYim^e,  Chronique  du  Regne  de  Charles 
IX.;  Balzac,  Le  Cure"  de  Tours;  Augier  et  Sandeau,  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier;  Moliere, 
L'Avare. 

Outside  reading:  George  Sand,  La  Mare  au  Diable. 

Equivalent  to  Course  B2  in  French  as  given  in  Columbia  College. 

55 — History  of  French  literature  in  the  seventeenth  century:   first 
course.     2  points.     Professor  Cohn 
2.30,  Room  308,  West.       Credit  I 

Course  5  is  recommended  especially  to  students  intending  to  pursue  in  Columbia 
University  graduate  studies  in  the  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures,  as  Courses 
5  and  6,  or  their  equivalents,  are  prerequisites  for  all  the  graduate  courses  in  the 
department.  Its  object  is  to  make  the  student  acquainted,  both  by  lectures  and 
by  careful  reading  of  the  works  of  the  period,  with  the  classical  literature  of  France. 
The  lectures  will  deal  with  the  political  and  social  as  well  as  with  the  literary 
development  of  the  country  during  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  Course  5  deals  espe- 
cially with  the  earlier  part  of  the  17th  century.    It  is  to  be  supplemented  during  the 
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summer  of  1907  by  Course  6,  which  deals  with  the  later  part  of  the  same  century. 

Books:  Lanson,  Histoire  de  la  Literature  Francaise;  Descartes,  Discours  de  la 
m^thode;  Corneille,  Theatre  choisi;  Pascal,  Les  Provinciates  (letters  1,  4,  13, 
edition  Brunetiere). 

Collateral  reading:  J.  B.  Perkins,  France  under  Richelieu;  France  under  Maz- 
arin. 

Equivalent  to  Course  5  in  French  as  given  in  Columbia  College. 

sioi — History  of  French  literature  in  the  eighteenth  century:   The 
life  and  times  of  Voltaire.     2  points.     Professor  Cohn 
11-30,  Room  309,  West.     Credit  II 

Courses  101  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  four  courses  which  together  deal  with  the 
whole  literature  of  France  in  the  18th  century  in  so  far  as  this  literature  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  agencies  the  action  of  which  led  to  the  French  Revolution. 
It  deals  with  the  life  and  times  of  Voltaire,  whose  works  are  especially  studied 
in  Courses  102,  not  given  in  this  session. 

Books:  Lanson,  Histoire  de  la  Literature  Francaise;  Con  dor  cet,  Vie  de  Voltaire; 
Morley,  Voltaire. 

Collateral  reading:  J.  B.  Perkins,  France  under  the  Regency:  Lowell,  The  Eve  of 
the  French  Revolution. 

Equivalent  to  Course  101  as  given  in  Columbia  University. 

Italian 

si — Elementary  :  first  course.     2  points.     Mr.  Jordan 
11.30,  Room  308,  West.     Credit  I 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  have  no  previous  knowledge  of  Italian. 
It  may  not  be  taken  at  the  same  time  as  Spanish  I.  The  course  is  primarily 
designed  to  prepare  beginners  for  the  study  of  Italian  literature,  and,  secondarily 
to  drill  them  as  far  as  possible  in  the  practical  use  of  the  language. 

Books:  Grandgent,  Italian  Grammar,  Italian  Composition  Book;  Bowen,  Italian 
Reader;  E.  de  Amicis,  Cuore;  Gherardi  del  Testa,  L'Oro  e  VOrpello  (Heath). 

Equivalent  to  Course  1  in  Italian  as  given  in  Columbia  College. 

Spanish 

Is — Elementary  :  first  course.     2  points.     Professor  Loiseaux 
11.30,  Room  407,  West.     Credit  I 

The  student's  energy  in  this  course  is  concentrated  chiefly  upon  the  attainment 
of  a  full  and  accurate  reading  knowledge,  to  which  end  the  study  of  grammar  is 
subordinated,  though  made  systematically  to  contribute.  Part  of  the  time  will  be 
devoted  to  conversation  in  the  Spanish  language.  Special  attention  is  paid  to 
pronunciation. 

Books:  Loiseaux,  Elementary  Grammar  of  the  Spanish  Language;  Spanish 
Reader;  P.  A.  de  Alarcon,  El  Capitan  Veneno;  B.  P.  Gald6s,  Marianela. 

Equivalent  to  Course  I  in  Spanish  as  given  in  Columbia  College. 

Sociology 

sAi — Principles    of    sociology.     Descriptive    and    theoretical.      2 
points.     Professor  Giddings 

10.30,  Room  415,  Library.     Credit  I,  II 

This  is  a  fundamental  course,  intended  to  lay  a  foundation  for  advanced  work. 
In  connection  with  m  text-book  study  of  theory  and  lectures  on  the  social  traits. 
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organizal  ion  and  welfare  of  the  American  people  at  various  stages  of  their  history, 
students  are  required  to  analyze  and  classify  sociological  material  of  live  interest 
obtained  from  newspapers,  reviews,  and  official  reports.  This  course  is  the  proper 
preparation  for  statistical  sociology  (Sociology  255  aud  256)  or  for  historical  sociol- 
ogy (Sociology  251  and  252). 

sA2 — Principles  of  sociology;  history  of  sociological  theory.  2 
points.     Professor  Giddings 

9.30,  Room  415,  Library.     Credit  I,  II 

This  course  takes  up  in  lecture  and  class  work  the  sociological  systems  of  im- 
portant writers,  including  Montesquieu,  Comte,  Spencer,  Schaffle,  De  Greef 
Gumplowicz,  Ward,  and  Tarde. 

Students  taking  these  courses  as  graduate  work  should  be  familiar  in  advance  with 
Giddings,   Principles  of  Sociology. 

The  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy,  which  holds  a  Summer 
Session  from  June  18  to  July  27,  offers  exceptional  opportunities  for 
experienced  workers  in  charitable  and  other  forms  of  relief.  Students 
of  Sociology  desiring  to  take  courses  at  the  School  of  Philanthropy 
should  address  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session. 


The  attention  of  students  is  called  to  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to 
the  courses  outlined  in  this  Announcement,  a  number  of  practical 
courses  intended  for  physicians  and  for  advanced  students  of  medicine 
will  be  offered  at  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  (the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  437  West  59th  Street).  The  special 
Announcement  of  these  courses  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  upon 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  University, 


SCHEDULE  OF  COURSES 

8.30-9.20: 

— Drawing  si  (Mechanical  drawing),  Tu.,  Th.,  609  H. 

— Economics  sA  (Principles),  301  H. 

— Education    S33-4  b  and  c  (Theory  and  practice  of  teaching), 

211  T.  C. 
— German  sAi,  sec.  I  (Elementary),  301  U. 
— German  si 01-2  (History  of  German  literature),  311  H. 
— History  s7  (European) ,  501  F. 
— History  si3-i4a  (American),  506  F. 
— Manual  Training  S3   (Wood-working   for  elementary  schools), 

232   T.   C. 
— Manual  Training  si 5   (Wood-working  for  secondary  schools), 

119  T.  C. 
— Manual  Training  S33  (School  pottery),  33$  T.  C. 
— Mathematics  si  (Advanced  algebra),  201  Ea. 
— Mathematics  S5  (Differential  calculus),  304  F. 
— Physical   Education   S5    (Applied    anatomy  and    physiology), 

314  U. 
— Physical  Education  sio8  (Anthropometry,  etc.),  327  U. 
— Physics  S3  (General),  301  F. 
— Psychology  S3  (Experimental),  407  S. 

9.30-10.20: 

— Chemistry  s6  (General),  41 3  H. 

— Chemistry  S30  (Organic  Laboratory),  405  H. 

— Domestic    Science    S3    (Food    production    and    manufacture), 

401  T.  C. 
— Drawing  sF  (Free-hand),  Tu.,  Th.,  609  H. 
— Drawing  S2  (Advanced),  W.,  F.,  609  H. 

— Education  si 8  (School  organization  and  management),  309  H. 
— Education  s3o(Methods  in  elementary  school  studies),  221  T.  C. 
— English  sA  (Rhetoric  and  English  composition),  506  F. 
— English  sB  (English  composition),  501  F. 

— English  S235  (English  literature  in  the  19th  century),  512  F. 
— French  sAi    (Elementary),  308  W. 
— Geography  sia-2a  (General),  200  T.  C. 
— German  S5  (Introduction  to  the  classics),  301  U. 
— German  S107-8  (History  of  the  German  language),  314  U. 
— Greek  S131  (Sophocles),  305  Ea. 
— History  si6g-i7oa  (American),  503  F. 
— Latin  sn-12    (Prose  composition)  ,31 1  Ea. 
— Manual  Training  S3  (Wood-working  for  elementary  schools), 

232  T.  C. 
— Manual  Training  si 5   (Wood-working  for  secondary  schools), 

119  T.  C. 
— Manual  Training  S33  (School  pottery),  33$  T.  C. 
— Mathematics  sA2  (Logarithms  and  trigonometry),  304  F. 
— Mathematics  sioi  (Modern  analytical  theories  in  geometry), 

201  Ea. 
— Philosophy  si   (Logic),  401  L. 
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— Philosophy  S203  (Fundamental  problems) ,  401  S. 

— Physical  Education  S87  (Personal  hygiene  and  first  aid  to  the 

injured),  327  U. 
— Physical  Education  si  19  (Play  and  games),  303  U. 
— Physics  S107  (Laboratory  methods),  301  F. 
— Psychology  S3  (Experimental),  407  S. 
— Sociology  sA2   (Principles),  415  L. 

10. 30-11. 20: 

— Chemistry  S7  (Qualitative  analysis),  413  H. 

— Chemistry  S30  (Organic  Laboratory),  405  H. 

— Chemistry  sT  (Principles),  511  H. 

— Domestic  Science  s5  (Household  chemistry),  401  T.C. 

— Education  S133-46  and  c  (Supervision  of  instruction),  221  T.  C. 

— English  S24  (English  literature  in  the  19th  century),  506  F. 

— English  S30  (Chaucer),  503  F. 

—English  S235  (English  literature  in  the  19th  century),  512  F. 

— French  sA2    (Elementary),  407  W. 

— Geography  s68a    (Teaching),  200  T.  C. 

— German  sAi,  sec.  II    (Elementary),  301   U. 

— German  sg-io  (Lessing's  critical  prose),  314  U. 

— German  si 31 -2  (Modern  German  dramatists),  311  H. 

— Latin  sAi  (Cicero),  305  Ea. 

— Latin  si  12  (Lucretius),  311  Ea. 

— Latin  S1516  (Latin  inscriptions),  310  Ea. 

— Manual  Training    33   (Wood-working  for  elementary  schools), 

— Manual  Training  si 5    (Wood-working  for  secondary  schools), 

ng  T.C. 
— Manual  Training  S33  (School  pottery),  335  T.  C. 
— Mathematics  sA  (Solid  geometry),  201  Ea 
— Mathematics  s6  (Integral  calculus),  304  F. 
— Music  s8ia-82a  (Theory  and  practice),  11S  T.  C. 
— Philosophy  si6i   (History  of  philosophy),  401  L. 
— Philosophy  S204  (Logic  and  metaphysics),  401  5. 
—Physical  Education  S189  (Theory  and  practice),  M.,  W.,    F., 

327  U. 
— Physics  S4    (General),   301   F. 
— Psychology  si  (Elements),  407  S. 
— Psychology  S121    (Child  study),  406  S. 
—Sociology  sAi    (Principles),  415  L. 

11. 30-12. 20: 

— Chemistry  S19  (Quantitative  analysis)    511  H. 

— Chemistry  S30  (Organic  Laboratory),  405  H. 

— Domestic  Science  s5  (Household  chemistry),  401  T.C. 

— Domestic  Science  S9   (Household  mechanics  and  sanitation), 

401  T.  C. 
— Economics  sB  (Growth  of  economic  thought),  301  H. 
— Education  sB6  (History  of  education),  305  S. 
— Education  S125  (Secondary  education),  222  T.C. 
— Education  S133-4&  and  c  (Supervision  of  instruction),  221  1  .  C. 
— English  S35  (Shakspere),  $06  F. 
— French  sioi  (History  of  French  literature),  309  W. 
— German  sA2  (Elementary  reading  and  oral  practice),  301  u. 
— German  sB  (Intermediate),   314  U. 
— German  S103-4  (Goethe's  Faust),  315  U. 
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—History  S128  (European),  501  F. 

— History  si  (Elementary),  308  W: 

— Latin  sA2  (Horace),  311  Ea. 

— Latin  S107  (Roman  historical  readings),  310  Ea. 

— Manual  Training  ssa  (Materials  and  methods),  130  T.  C. 

— Mathematics  S3  (Plane  analytical  geometry) ,  304  F. 

— Mathematics  S204  (Elliptic  functions),  202  Ea. 

— Mineralogy  si    (General),  516  S. 

— Music  £816-826  (Theory  and  practice),  118  T.  C. 

— Nature  Study  S85  (Theory  and  practice),  300  T.  C. 

— Philosophy  si 61  (History  of  philosophy),  401  L. 

— Physical  Education  si 89  (Theory  and  practice),  Gymnasium. 

— Physical  Education  siqo  (Theory  and  practice),  327  U. 

— Physics  sia  (General),  301  F. 

— Psychology  S2i    (Genetic),  407  S. 

— Spanish  si    (Elementary),   407   W 

1.30-2.20: 

— Chemistry  S30  (Organic  Laboratory),  405  H. 

— Chemistry  sF  (Food  and  nutrition),  511  H. 

— Domestic  Science  si  (Foods)  421  T.  C. 

— Drawing  sT  (Mechanical),  M.,  W.,  F.,  609  H. 

— Drawing  sia  (Descriptive  geometry),  Tu.,  Th.,  609  H. 

— Education  sBc  (Principles),  305  S. 

— English  si6ia-i62a  (English  in  secondary  schools),  501  F,. 

— French  sBi   (Intermediate),  308  W. 

— German  &A.3  (Supplementary),  311  H. 

— German  sii-12  (Composition  and  oral  practice),  301  U. 

— German  S151  (Proseminar  A),  317  U. 

— Greek  sA  (Elementary)  305  Ea. 

— Manual  Training  si  (For  lower  grades) ,  236  T.  C. 

— Manual  Training  S31    (Metal  and  enamel  work  and  jewelry), 

26  T.  C. 
— Mineralogy  s2  (Determination  of  minerals  and  crystals),  106  S. 
— Nature-Study  sio  (Biological  nature-study),  300  T.  C. 
— Physics  si6  (Elementary  mechanics) ,  301  F. 

2.30-3.20: 

— Chemistry  si 3a    (Proximate  organic  and  sanitary  analysis), 

509  H. 
— Chemistry  S20  (Organic),  311  H. 
— Domestic  Science  si  (Foods),  421  T.C. 
— Education  s2ii  (Practicum),  222  T.  C. 
—English  S25    (English  literature  in  the   Elizabethan   period), 

503  F. 
— English  S1616-1626  (English  in  secondary  schools),  501 F. 
— French  sB2   (Intermediate),  40 J  W. 
— French  S5  (History  of  French  literature  in  the  17th  century), 

308  W. 
— German  s6  (Introduction  to  the  classics) ,  314  V . 
— Manual  Training  si   (For  lower  grades),  236  T.  C. 
— Manual  Training  S31   (Metal  and  enamel  work  and  jewelry), 

26  T.  C. 
— Nature-Study  sio  (Biological  nature-study),  300  T.  C. 
— Physical  Education  si2  (Athletics,  games  and  sports),  327  U. 
— Physics  sio8  (High  school),  301  F. 
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3.30-4.20: 

— Chemistry  S20  (Organic),  311  H. 

— Domestic  Science  si  (Foods),  421  T.  C. 

— Education  s2ii  (Practicum),  222  T.  C. 

—Fine  Arts  sA  (History  of  art),  309  H. 

—Manual  Training  si  (For  lower  grades),  236  T.C. 

Manual  Training  S31   (Metal  and  enamel  work  and  jewelry), 

26  T.C.  .    s    „ 

Physical  Education  sn  (Special  gymnastics),  bymnasium. 

— Physiology  S7   (Elementary),  $16  5. 

—Physical  Education  sX  (Hygienic  gymnastics  for  men),  Gym- 
nasium.  . 

— Physical  Education  sY  (Hygienic  gymnastics  for  women) 
Gymnasium. 

— Physiology  s8  (Advanced),  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  516  5. 

—Physiology  S9  (General),  Th.,  F.,  516  S. 
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The  program  of  studies  in  the  College  places  the  emphasis  on  the 
quality  of  the  student's  work  rather  than  upon  the  time  spent  in  resi- 
dence, and  is  so  arranged  as  to  make  it  possible  for  a  properly  qualified 
student  to  complete  the  requirements  for  both  the  Bachelor's  degree 
and  for  any  one  of  the  professional  degrees  of  the  University  in  six 
years  or  in  some  cases  in  a  shorter  period. 

Students  registered  as  candidates  for  non-professional  degrees  may 
at  the  same  time  receive  credit  toward  a  Teachers  College  diploma, 
and  vice  versa. 

Bulletins  of  Information  regarding  any  of  these  courses  will  be  sent 
without  charge  upon  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  University, 
and  information  on  special  points  not  contained  in  them  may  be  had 
from  the  same  source. 

A  complete  Catalogue,  issued  in  December  of  each  year,  is  sold  for 
twenty-five  cents. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  SUMMER  SESSION 
1908 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President  of  the  University 

Administrative  Board 

James  Chidester  Egbert,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Latin 

Director  of  the  Summer  Session 

Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge,  LL.D. 
Johnsonian  Professor  of  Philosophy 

William  Addison  Hervey,  A.M. 
Adjunct  Professor  of  the  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures 

Frederick  Paul  Keppel,  A.B. 
Secretary  of  the  University 

Clyde  Furst,  A.M. 
Secretary  of  Teachers  College 

Recorder 

Helen  C.  Wadelton 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Frank  Frost  Abbott  .  .  .  .  .  .  Latin 

A.B.Yale,  1882;  Ph.D.,  1891;  Clark  scholar,  18S2-83;  Clark  scholar  and  Larned 
scholar,  1883-84;  tutor  in  Latin,  Yale,  1885-88;  student  at  the  Universities  of  Berlin 
and  Bonn,  1888-89;  tutor  in  Yale,  1 890-1;  associate  professor  of  Latin,  University 
of  Chicago,  1892-94;  examiner  ibid. ,  1892-95;  professor  of  Latin,  ibid.,  1894-;  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  in  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Rome,  1901-2. 

Benjamin  Richard  Andrews         .  .         In  Charge  of  Excursions 

A.B.,  Cornell,  1901;  A.M.  1903;  graduate  student,  Columbia,  1903-;  teaching 
fellow,  Teachers  College,  1904-05;  critic  teacher,  Columbia,  Summer  Session,  1905; 
Director  of  Neighborhood  work,  Speyer  School,  1906-7;  Secretary  Departments 
of  Domestic  Economy,  1907. 

Carrie  VanR.  Ashcroft  ....  Physical  Education 
B.S.  and  Bachelor's  diploma,  physical  education  Teachers  College,  1906;  student 
Columbia  Summer  Session,  1901-05;  student  New  York  University  Summer 
School,  1907;  instructor  in  physical  education,  Ethical  Culture  School,  1905-06; 
supervisor  physical  training,  New  York  elementary  schools,  1906-07;  teacher, 
physical  education,  Wadleigh  High  School,  1907-08. 
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Franklin  Thomas  Baker     ......        English 

A.B.,  Dickinson,  1885;  A.M.,  1889;  student  in  Harvard,  1892;  A.M.,  Columbia, 

1900,  teacher  in  secondary  schools,  1885-92;  instructor  in  English,  Horace  Mann 
School,  1892-93;  professor  of  English  language  and  literature,  Teachers  College, 
1 893-;  lecturer  in  the  Brooklyn  institute,  1899- 

William  Chandler  Bagley  .  .  .  ...    Education 

B.  S.,  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  1895;  M.S.,  Wisconsin,  1898;  Ph.D.,  Cornell, 
1900;  teacher,  elementary  schools,  Michigan,  1895-97;  assistant  in  psychology, 
Cornell,  1900-01;  principal,  St.  Louis,  1901-02;  vice-president  and  director  of 
training,  Montana  State  Normal  College,  1902-06;  superintendent  of  training 
department,  Oswego  State  Normal,  1906- 

Charles  Sears  Baldwin English 

A.B.,  Columbia,  1888;  A.M.,  1889;  Ph.D.,  1894;  fellow  in  English,  Columbia, 
1888-91;  tutor  in  rhetoric,  1891-94;  instructor,  1894-95;  instructor  in  rhetoric, 
Yale,  1895-98;  assistant  professor,  1898- 

Hal  Trueman  Beans Chemistry 

B.S.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1899;  A.M.,  1900;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  1904;  in- 
structor in  organic  chemistry,  University  of  Idaho,  1900-02;  university  fellow 
in  organic  chemistry,  Columbia,  1902-03;   tutor  in  analytical  chemistry,  1903- 

Eliza  Benton      ......  Domestic  Science 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1874;  diploma,  Teachers  College,  1903;  teacher 
in  secondary  schools,  1874-1901 ;  assistant,  Teachers  College,  1902-06;  tutor,  1906- 

Maurice  Alpheus  Bigelow  .  .      Biology  and  Nature-Study 

B.S.,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  1894;  M.S.,  Northwestern,  1896;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1901; 
instructor  in  biology,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  1894-95;  fellow  and  assistant  in  zoology, 
Northwestern  University,  1895-96;  instructor,  1896-98;  assistant  in  zoology. 
Radcliffe,  1898-99;  instructor,  Teachers  College,  1899-1903;  adjunct  professor, 
1903-07;  professor,  1907- 

Wilbur  Pardon  Bowen  ....  Physical  Education 
B.Pd.,  University  of  Michigan,  1898;  B.S.,  1900;  M.S.,  1902;  student  University 
of  Michigan,  1901;  instructor,  Michigan  Normal  College,  director  of  gymnasium, 
University  of  Nebraska,  1891-94;  director  of  physical  training,  Michigan  Normal 
College,  1894-1900;  instructor  in  physiology,  University  of  Michigan,  1902-03; 
professor  of  physical  education,  Michigan  Normal  College,  1904- 

Wilhelm  Alfred  Braun German 

A.B.,  Toronto  University,  1895;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1903;  professor  of  French 
and  German,  Alma  College,  Ontario,  1897-98;  fellow  in  German,  Chicago  University, 
1898-99;  fellow  in  German,  Columbia,  1899-1900;  assistant  in  German,  Barnard, 
1900-01;  tutor,  1901-06;  instructor,  1906— 

Josephine  V.  Brower  ....        Physical  Education 

Graduate,  St.  Cloud  State  Normal  School;  student,  Columbia,  Summer  Session, 

1901,  1905;  Harvard  Summer  School,  1902;  student,  Oxford  and  British  Museum, 
1906-07;  instructor  in  physical  training,  University  of  Minnesota  Summer  School, 
1906;  St.  Cloud  State  Normal  School,  1902- 


Harold  Chapman  Brown Philosophy 

A.B.,  Williams,  1901;  A.M.,  Harvard,  1903;  Ph.D.,  1905;  student,  University  of 
Berlin,  1903-04;  assistant  in  philosophy,  Harvard,  1904-06;  assistant  in  philoso- 
phy, Columbia,  1906-07;  tutor,  1907- 

Russell  Burton-Opitz Physiology 

M.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1895;  S.B.,  1898;  S.M.,  1902;  Ph.D.,  1905;  graduate 
student,  University  of  Vienna,  1898;  Voluntar-assistent  der  Physiologie,  Uni- 
versitat  zu  Breslau,  1898-99;  Assistent  der  Exp.  Histologic  und  Physiologie,  1899- 
1901;  Columbia  University  scholar,  Marine  Biological  Station  of  Naples,  1901; 
assistant  in  physiology,  Harvard,  1901-02;  assistant  demonstrator  of  physiology, 
Columbia,  1902-03;  instructor,  1903-04;  adjunct  professor,  1904-;  American  editor 
for  the  Biochemische  und  Biophysikalische  Centralblatt 

William  Campbell Metallography 

B.Sc,  Durham  University  (England),  1898;  Sc.D.,  rgos;  M.Sc,  Royal  School 
of  Mines,  1903;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1903;  A.M.,  1905;  instructor  in  metallurgy, 
Columbia,  1904-07;  adjunct  professor  of  metallography,  1907- 

Henry  Smith  Carhart Physics 

A.B.,  Wesleyan,  1869;  A.M.,  1872;  Ph.D.,  Berlin,  1882;  Professor  of  physics, 
Northwestern,  1872-86;  University  of  Michigan,  1886- 

George  Rice  Carpenter       .  .  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition 

A.B.,  Harvard,  1886;  Rogers  fellow  in  comparative  literature,  1886-88;  studied 
in  Paris  and  Berlin,  1886-88;  assistant  in  English,  Harvard,  1888-89;  instructor, 
1889-90;  associate  professor  of  English,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1890-93;  lecturer  in  English,  Wellesley,  1892-93;  professor  of  rhetoric  and  English 
composition,  Columbia,  1893- 

Victor  John  Chambers         ......    Chemistry 

B.S.,  University  of  Rochester,  1895;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1901 ;  science  teacher, 
Geneva  High  School,  1895-98;  graduate  student,  Johns  Hopkins,  1898-1901; 
assistant  in  laboratory  of  general  chemistry,  1 899-1 901;  instructor  in  general 
chemistry,  Columbia  Summer  Session,  1901-06;  tutor  in  organic  chemistry, 
Columbia,  1901-07;  instructor,  1907- 

Rossiter  Gleason  Cole        ......  Music 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1888;  instructor  in  English,  Ann  Arbor  High 
School,  1888-89;  instructor  in  Latin  and  German,  Aurora  High  School,  1889-90; 
student  in  Royal  Master-School  for  Composition  and  director  of  School  of  Music, 
Iowa  College,  1892-94;  professor  of  music,  1894-1901;  private  teacher,  Chicago, 
1902-07;  professor  of  music,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1907- 

Anna  M.  Cooley Domestic  Art 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1903;  diploma,  New  York  Normal  College,  1893;  diploma, 
Hunter  Kindergarten  Training  School,  1894;  student  Barnard,  1896-97;  Bachelor's 
diploma,  Teachers  College,  1903;  principal,  domestic  art  and  domestic  science, 
Hackley  Manual  Training  School,  1904 ;  instructor,  University  of  Tennessee,  summer 
session,  1905,  1906;  assistant  Teachers  College,  1904-05;  tutor,  1905-06;  instructor, 
1906- 


Lida  Bell  Earhart Education 

Diploma,  St.  Cloud  Normal,  1887;  Oswego  Normal,  1895;  A.B.,  University 
of  Michigan,  1901;  student,  Universities  of  Gottingen  and  Jena,  1896-98;  fellow, 
Teachers  College,  1905-06;  principal,  elementary  schools,  and  assistant  principal' 
Duluth  City  Training  School,  1887-95;  principal,  primary  department,  Mankato 
Normal,  1895-96;  instructor  in  psychology  and  education,  1898-99;  instructor  in 
methods  and  supervision,  Whitewater  Normal,  1901-05. 

James  Chidester  Egbert Latin 

A.B.,  Columbia,  1881;  A.M.,  1882;  Ph.D.,  1884;  university  fellow  in  classical 
philology,  1882-85;  assistant  in  Greek,  1885-87;  tutor  in  Latin,  1888-91;  student 
at  the  University  of  Berlin,  1891;  instructor  in  Latin,  Columbia,  1891-95;  adjunct 
professor,  1895-1900;  professor  of  Roman  archaeology  and  epigraphy,  1900-06; 
professor  of  Latin,  1906-;  Director  of  Summer  Session,  1902-;  professor  of  the 
Latin  language  and  literature  at  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Rome, 
1903-04;  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Jersey  City,  1898-1903. 

Henry  Rushton  Fairclough         .....  Latin 

A.B.,  Toronto,  1883;  A.M.,  1886;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1896;  fellow  in  classics, 
Toronto,  1883-84;  fellow  in  Greek,  Johns  Hopkins,  1887;  lecturer  in  Greek  and 
ancient  history,  Toronto,  1887-93;  associate  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Stan- 
ford, 1893-96;  professor  of  classical  literature,  1896-1902;  professor  of  Latin,'  1902- 

John  Driscoll  Fitz-Gerald,  II      Romance  Languages  and  Literatures 

A.B.,  Columbia,  1895;  Ph.D.,  1906;  University  scholar  in  Romance  languages 
and  literatures,  1895-96;  student,  University  of  Paris,  1896-97;  University  fellow, 
Columbia,  1897-98;  student,  Universities  of  Berlin,  Madrid,  Paris,  1900-02; 
Eleve  titulaire  (1897)  and  Eleve  diplome  (1902)  de  1'Ecole  pratique  des  Hautes 
Etudes  (Section  des  Sciences  Historiques  et  Philologiques) ,  Paris;  assistant  in 
the  Romance  languages  and  literature,  Columbia,  1898-1902;  tutor,  1902-07; 
instructor,  1907- 

Lucien  Foulet    .  .  .  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures 

B.  es  L.,  University  of  Paris,  1895;  Licencie  es  L.,  1896;  Licencie  d'Anglais, 
1898;  student,  Ecole  Normale  Superieure  and  Sorbonne,  1895-97,  1898-99;  student, 
University  of  Cambridge  and  University  College,  London,  1897-98;  associate,  Bryn 
Mawr,  1900-02;  associate  professor,  1902-06;  professor,  1906- 

Grace  Fulmer •    .         Kindergarten 

Diploma,  Chicago  Kindergarten  College,  1893;  instructor,  1893-1903;  director 
of  kindergarten  in  the  Laboratory  School,  Department  of  Education,  University 
of  Chicago,  1901-03;  instructor  in  the  Phcebe  Hearst  Kindergarten  Training 
School,  1904-05;  instructor  in  kindergarten  education,  Washington  Normal 
School,  1905-06;  instructor  in  kindergarten  education  and  supervisor  of  Horace 
Mann  Kindergarten,  Teachers  College,  1906- 

Maurice  Garland  Fulton    ......        English 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Mississippi,  1898;  A.M.,  1900;  instructor  in  English, 
X900-01;  assistant  in  English,  University  of  Michigan,  1901-03;  instructor  in 
rhetoric,  University  of  Illinois,  1903-04;  instructor  in  rhetoric,  University  of 
Michigan,  1904-05;  professor  of  English,  Central  University  of  Kentucky,  1905- 


Clyde  Furst        ....  Secretary  of  Teachers  College 

Ph  B  Dickinson,  1893;  A.M.,  189s;  graduate  student,  Johns  Hopkins,  1893-97; 
student,  British  Museum,  and  Oxford,  1897;  graduate  scholar,  Columbia  1 899- 
1900;  student  assistant,  Johns  Hopkins,  1894-97;  lecturer  for  the  American  Society 
for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching.  1897-99;  director  of  secondary  school, 
x 900-02;  secretary  of  Teachers  College,  1902-;  lecturer  in  English,  Columbia 
Extension  Teaching,  1903- 

John  Glanville  Gill  .  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures 

AB  Ottawa  1896;  A.M.,  Harvard,  1905;  Ph.D.,  1906;  student  in  Paris  and 
Berlin','1897-1900;  instructor,  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  1901-04;  instructor, 
Harvard,  1905-06;  tutor,  Columbia,  1906- 

Ernest  Norton  Henderson Education 

PhB  University  of  California,  1890;  A.B.,  1893;  A.M.,  1894;  Ph.D.,  Colum- 
bia and  doctor's  diploma,  Teachers  College,  1903;  instructor  in  secondary  school, 
^90-92  •  teaching  fellow,  University  of  California,  1892-95;  principal,  secondary 
school  1895-97;  instructor,  Chico  State  Normal,  1 897-1901;  fellow,  Teachers  Col- 
lege, 1901-02 ;  assistant  professor  of  education  and  psychology,  Adelphi,  1902-03; 
professor,  1903- 

William  Addison  Hervey German 

A  B  ,  Columbia,  1893;  A.M.,  1894;  fellow  in  German,  1894-95;  student  of  Uni- 
versity of  Leipzig,  1896;  tutor  in  German,  Columbia,  1896-1900;  instructor,  1900- 
1904;  adjunct  professor,  1904- 

Patty  Smith  Hill Kindergarten 

Diploma,  Louisville  Free  Kindergarten  Association  Training  School,  1888; 
instructor,  Training  School  for  Kindergartners,  1888-95;  superintendent,  Louis- 
ville Free  Kindergarten  Association,  and  principal  of  Training  School  for  Kinder- 
gartners, 1894-1906;  lecturer  in  kindergarten  education,  Teachers  College,  1904- 
06  •  lecturer,  New  York  University  Summer  School,  1905;  instructor  in  kindergarten 
education  and  supervisor  of  the  Speyer  Experimental  Kindergarten,  Teachers 
College,  1906- 

George  Holston Drawing 

Student,  Art  School,  Kensington,  1855;  Gilbert  Art  School,  Toronto,  i860; 
instructor  in  drawing,  Columbia  Grammar  School,  1872-1906. 

Will  David  Howe English 

AB,  Butler  College,  1893;  A.B.,  Harvard,  1895;  A.M.,  1897;  Ph.D.,  1899; 
acting  professor  of  English,  Butler  College,  1895-96;  Professor  of  English,  1899- 
1906;  junior  professor  of  English,  Indiana  University,  1906- 

Robert  Matteson  Johnston History 

B.A.,  University  of  Cambridge,  1889;  M.A.,  1900;  of  the  Inner  Temple,  barrister- 
at-law,'i892;  lecturer  in  history,  Harvard,  1904-07;  associate  professor  of  history, 
Bryn  Mawr,  1907-08. 
Paniel  Jordan    .  .  .       Romance  Languages  and  Literatures 

B.  es  S„  University  of  Dijon,  1888;  B.Pd.,  State  University  of  New  York,  1893; 
university  scholar,  Columbia,  1895-96;  assistant  in  the  Romance  languages  and 
literatures,  1898-99;  lecturer,  1899-1900;  tutor,  1900-03;  instructor,  1903-07; 
adjunct  professor,  1907- 


Cavalier  Hargrave  Jouet Chemistry 

Ph.B.,  Columbia,  1882;  Ph.D.,  1894;  practising  analytical  chemist,  1882-97; 
instructor  in  analytical  chemistry,  Newark  Technical  School,  1897-99;  assistant 
in  analytical  chemistry,  Columbia,  1898-1900;  lecturer,  1900-01;  tutor,  1901- 

Edward  Kasner Mathematics 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1896;  A.M.,  Columbia,  1897;  Ph.D.,  1899; 
university  fellow  in  mathematics,  1897-1900;  student,  University  of  Gottingen! 
1899-1900;  tutor  in  mathematics,  Barnard  College,  Columbia  University,  1900-05; 
instructor,  1905-06;  adjunct  professor,  1906- 

Clara  Barbara  Kirch  we  y  .....    Geography 

Diploma,  Albany  Training  School,  1887;  teacher  in  elementary  schools,  1890-96; 
instructor,  Adelphi,  1896-98;  higher  diploma,  Teachers  College,  1900;  teacher 
of  geography,  Horace  Mann  School,  and  assistant,  Teachers  College,  1900-02, 
tutor,  1902-05;  instructor,  1905- 

George  Herbert  Ling  .  .  .  .  .  Mathematics 

B.A.,  University  of  Toronto,  1893;  A.M.,  Columbia,  1894;  Ph.D.,  1896;  univer- 
sity fellow  in  mathematics,  1893-95;  student  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  summer 
1894;  assistant  in  mathematics,  Columbia,  1895-96;  instructor  in  mathematics 
Wesleyan,  1896-1901 ;  in  charge  of  mathematics,  University  of  Cincinnati!  Summer 
Session,  1900;  tutor  in  mathematics,  Columbia,  1901-04;  instructor,  1905- 

Louis  Auguste  Loiseaux      .  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures 

Certificat  d'dtudes  primairies  supdrieures,  Academie  de  Dijon,  1887;  brevet 
d'instituteur,  1887;  B.  es  S.,  University  of  Dijon,  1894;  instructor  in  French, 
Cornell,  1891-92;  tutor  in  the  Romance  languages  and  literatures,  Columbia, 
1892-1900;  instructor,  1900-04;  adjunct  professor  1904- 

Charles  Edward  Lucre        .  .  .  Mechanical  Engineering 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1895;  special  student  Cornell,  1897;  M.S., 
New  York  University,  1898;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1902;  assistant  in  mechanical 
engineering,  1902-03;  instructor,  1903-06;  adjunct  professor,  1906- 

James  Maclay Mathematics 

C.E.,  Columbia,  1888;  Ph.D.,  1899;  fellow  in  mathematics,  1888-91;  tutor 
in  mathematics,  1891-95;  student,  University  of  Berlin,  1895-97;  instructor 
in  mathematics,  Columbia,  1895-1901;  adjunct  professor,  1901-05;  professor, 
1905- 

Archibald  M.  MacMechan  .  .         '.  .  l  English 

B.A.,  Toronto  University,  1884;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1889;  modern  language 
master,  Gait  Collegiate  Institute,  1885-86;  scholar  in  German,  Johns  Hopkins, 
1886;  fellow  in  German,  1887;  George  Munro  professor  of  English  language  and 
literature,  Dalhousie  College,  1889-;  lecturer  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  1903. 

Grace  Harriet  Macurdy      ......  Greek 

A.B.,  Radcliffe,  1888;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1903;  foreign  fellow  of  the  Woman's 
Education  Association,  1900-01;  student  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  1901;  in- 
structor in  Vassar,  1893-99;  associate  professor  of  Greek,  1903- 


William  H.  McCastline        ....         Physical  Education 

MD„  Columbia,   1903;  instructor  in  secondary    schools,    1894-96;    instructor 

in  West  Side,  New  York,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  1896-1903;  medical 

assistant,  Teachers  College,  1903-4;   assistant  director,  department  of  physical 

education,  Teachers  College,  1904—,  instructor,  1905. 

RoswEll  Cheney  McCrea Economics 

A.B.,  Haverford,  1897;  A.M.,  Cornell,  1900;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1901;  assistant  expert  on  transportation,  United  States  Industrial  Commission, 
1899'  acting  professor  of  history  and  civics,  Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  School, 
1901-02;  instructor  in  economics,  Trinity  College,  1902-03;  professor  of  economics 
and  sociology,  Bowdoin,  1903-07;  associate  director,  New  York  School  of  Phil- 
anthropy,  1907- 

Cyprien  O.  Mailloux Electrical  Engineering 

E.E.,  M.Sc,  Polytechnic,  Brooklyn;  President  New  York  Electrical  Society, 
1897-98;  Lecturer,  Lehigh  University,  1903-04;  Non-resident  lecturer,  Univ.  of 
Penn.,  1907-08;  consulting  engineer,  1883- 

Frank  A.  Manny Education 

A.B.,  Michigan,  1893;  A.M.,  1896;  graduate  student,  Chicago,  1896-97;  graduate 
student,  Columbia,  1904-06;  studied  schools  in  Europe,  1906-07;  principal,  Moline 
high  school,  1894-96;  assistant  in  pedagogy,  Chicago,  1896-97;  supervising  prin- 
cipal, Indianapolis  schools,  1897-98;  director  of  observation  and  method,  Oshkosh 
Normal  School,  1 898-1 900;  lecturer  in  education,  Chicago  (summer),  1898;  Women's 
College  of  Western  Reserve,  1900;  Hyannis  Normal  School  (summer),  1906; 
Superintendent,  Ethical  Culture  School,  1900-06;  adviser,  1906-;  adviser,  Francis 
W.  Parker  School  (Chicago),  1907-;  instructor  in  secondary  education  and  organi- 
zation and  administration  of  schools,  School  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  for  Non- 
Residents,  1906- 

Arthur  Ray  Maxson Mathematics 

A.B.,  Rollins  College,  1900;  A.M.,  Columbia,  and  master's  diploma,  Teachers 
College',  1905;  teacher  of  mathematics,  secondary  schools,  1901-04;  student, 
Teachers  College,  1903-05;  graduate  scholar,  Teachers  College,  1904-05;  tutor  in 
mathematics,  Columbia,  1905- 

Ralph  Edward  Mayer  .  .  .  Mechanical  Drafting 

C.E.,  Columbia,  1879;  assistant  in  mechanical  drawing,  1882-90;  instructor, 
1 890-1 903;  adjunct  professor,  1903- 

William  Pepperrell  Montague  .  .  .  •  Philosophy 

A.B.,  Harvard,  1896;  A.M.,  1897;  Ph.D.,  1898;  docent  and  assistant  in  philoso- 
phy, 1898-99;  instructor  in  philosophy,  University  of  California,  1 899-1 903; 
lecturer  in  philosophy,  Columbia,  1903-04;  tutor  1904-05;  instructor,  1905-07; 
adjunct  professor,  1907- 

J.  Livingston  R.  Morgan Chemistry 

B.Sc.,  Rutgers,  1892;  A.M.  and  Ph.D.,  Leipzig,  1897;  assistant.  Stevens  Institute, 
1895-96;  instructor  in  quantitative  analysis,  Brooklyn  Polytechnic,  1896-97; 
tutor  in  chemical  physics  and  chemical  philosophy,  Columbia,  1897-1901;  adjunct 
professor  of  physical  chemistry,  1901-05;  professor,  1905- 


IO 

Alfred  J.  Moses Mineralogy 

E.  M.  Columbia,  1882;  Ph.D.,  1890;  assistant  in  mineralogy,  School  of  Minos, 
1882-85;  instructor  in  mineralogy  and  metallurgy,  1885-90;  adjunct  professor 
of  mineralogy,  1890-97;  in  laboratory  of  Prof.  Growth,  University  of  Munich, 
1895-96;  professor  of  mineralogy,  Columbia,  1897- 

William  Horace  Noyes        ....  Manual  Training 

A.B.,  Amherst,  1884;  teacher  in  government  and  private  schools,  Japan,  1888- 
96;  student,  Chicago  University,  1897;  social  settlement  worker,  Chicago,  1897-99; 
pupil  teacher,  Chicago  Normal,  1899;  student,  Teachers  College,  1900;  director  of 
manual  training,  Columbus,  Ga.,  1900-01;  graduate  of  Teachers  College,  1902; 
director  of  manual  training,  Montclair,  1902-03;  instructor  in  manual  training,' 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1903- 

Harry  G.Paul English 

A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1897 ;  A.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1901;  graduate 
student,  Columbia,  1904-05;  instructor  in  English,  University  of  Illinois,  1902-04: 
assistant  professor,  1905-,  lecturer  in  English,  Extension  Teaching,  Columbia 
1907- 

Allen  Wilson  Porterfield German 

A.B.,  West  Virginia  University,  1899;  A.M.,  1901;  fellow  in  German,  1899- 
1901;  assistant,  1901-03;  student  at  Berlin,  1903-04;  instructor  in  German,  West 
Virginia,  1904-05;  student  at  Cornell  Summer  Session,  1905;  Carl  Schurz  Fellow 
in  German,  Columbia,  1905-06;  student  at  Columbia,  1906-07;  tutor  in  German, 
Barnard  College,  Columbia,  1907- 

Arthur  Frank  Joseph  Remy German 

A.B.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1890;  A.M.,  Columbia,  1897;  Ph.D.,  1901- 
tutor  in  Greek  and  Latin,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1891-94;  scholar  in 
comparative  philology,  Columbia,  1896-98;  fellow,  1898-99;  assistant  in  Germanic 
philology,  1899-1900;  tutor  in  German,  1900-03;  instructor,  1903-07;  adjunct 
professor,  1907- 

Henry  Winchester  Rolfe History 

A.B.,  Amherst,  1880;  A.M.,  1885;  student  in  University  of  Leipzig,  1881- 
83;  instructor  in  English,  Cornell,  1883-85;  professor  of  Latin,  Swart'hmore, 
1885-90;  lecturer  on  Latin  literature  to  postgraduate  students,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1891-92;  university  extension  lecturer,  University  of  Chicago 
1894-1900;  assistant  professor  of  Greek,  Stanford,  1901-02;  associate  professor,' 
1903- 

Frank  Chapman  Sharp  .  .  .  .  .  .  Philosophy 

A.B.,  Amherst,  !887;  Ph.D.,  Berlin,  1892;  teacher  of  German,  Condon  School, 
and  head -worker  University  Settlement,  1892-93;  instructor  in  philosophy, 
Wisconsin,  1893-96;  assistant  professor,  1 896-1 904;  associate  professor,  1904-05; 
professor  of  philosophy,  1905- 

Henry  Clapp  Sherman Chemistry 

B.S.,  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  1893;  A.M.,  Columbia,  1896;  Ph.D.,  1897; 
assistant  in  chemistry,  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  1893-95;  university  fellow 
in  chemistry,  Columbia,  1895-97;  assistant,  1897-98;  assistant  in  nutrition 
investigations,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  1898-99;  lecturer  in  chemistry, 
Columbia,  1899-1901;  instructor,  1901-05;  adjunct  professor  of  analytical  chem- 
istry, 1905-07;  professor  of  organic  analysis,  1907- 


II 

Charles  Conrad  Sleffel     ....  Manual  Training 

Foreman  Gill  Car  Manufacturing  Company,  Columbus,  1880-83;  chief  steel 
worker,  Case  Manufacturing  Company,  Columbus,  1883-87;  foreman,  Columbus 
Buggy  Company,  1887-96;  forge-master,  Ohio  State  University,  1896-98;  in- 
structor, Teachers  College,  1898- 

William  Benjamin  Smith Mathematics 

AB  AM,  LL.D.,  Kentucky  University;  Ph.D.,  Central  College,  1881-5; 
professor  of  physics  University  of  Missouri,  1885-9;  professor  of  mathematics 
1889-93;  professor  of  mathematics,  Tulane  University,  1893-1906;  professor  of 
philosophy,  Tulane,  1906- 

David  Samuel  Snedden Education  ' 

A  B  Stanford,  1897;  A.M.,  Columbia,  and  higher  diploma,  Teachers  College, 
1901-  Ph  D  Columbia,  and  doctor's  diploma,  Teachers  College,  1907;  principal, 
Santa  Paula  High  School,  1894-95;  principal  of  Paso  Robles  high  and  grammar 
schools,  1897-1900;  instructor,  Stanford,  1901-03;  assistant  professor,  1903-05; 
teaching  fellow,  Teachers  College,  1905-06;  afljunct  professor,  1906- 

Henry  Russell  Spencer History 

A  B  Colby  College,  1899;  A.M.,  Columbia,  1901;  Ph.D.,  1905;  fellow  in  American 
History  1902-03;  instructor  in  American  history  and  political  science,  Ohio  State 
University,  1903-05;  assistant  professor,  I9o5-o6;  preceptor  in  history,  politics 
and  economics,  Princeton,  1906-07;  professor  of  American  history  and  political 
science,  Ohio  State  University,  1907- 

Homer  Waldo  Spiers Physical  Education 

A.B.,  Oberlin,  1907;  assistant  in  physical  training,  Oberlin,  1906-07;  teacher 
of  physical  education,  Horace  Mann  Schools,  1907- 

Cliff  Win  field  Stone  .       Principal  Summer  Elementary  School 

Diploma,  Wisconsin  State  Normal,  !899;  B.S.,  Columbia,  and  diploma,  Teachers 
College,  1904;  graduate  student,  1904-07;  teacher,  Indianapolis  grammar  school, 
1899-1901;  principal,  1901-03;  critic  teacher,  Columbia  Summer  Session,  1905; 
principal  elementary  school,  Ethical  Culture  School,  1904-06;  instructor  in  ele- 
mentary education  and  principal  of  Training  School,  Columbia  Summer  Session, 
1907- 
Thomas  Andrew  Storey       ....        Physical  Education 

A.B.,  Stanford,  1896;  A.M.,  1900;  Ph.D.,  1902;  M.D.,  Harvard  Medical 
School'  1906;  graduate  student  in  physiology,  University  of  Michigan,  1900; 
assistant  in  physiology,  Harvard  Medical  School,  1905;  interne,  Long  Island 
Hospital,  Boston,  1905;  resident  house  physician,  Children's  Hospital,  Boston, 
'  1906;  assistant  in  charge  of  the  gymnasium,  Stanford  University,  1896-97;  in- 
structor, 1897-1902;  assistant  professor  of  hygiene,  1902-06;  associate  professor 
and  director  of  the  department  of  physical  instruction  and  training,  College  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  1906- 

George  Malcolm  Stratton Psychology 

A.B.,  California,  1888;  A.M.,  Yale,  1890;  Ph.D.,  Leipzig,  1896;  instructor  in 
philosophy,  California,  1892-94;  instructor  in  psychology,  1896-97;  assistant 
professor,  1897-99;  associate  professor  and  director  of  the  psychological  laboratory 
1 899-1 904;  professor  of  experimental  psychology  and  director  of  psychological 
laboratory,  Johns  Hopkins,  1904- 
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George  Drayton  Strayer    ......    Education 

A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1903;  doctor's  diploma,  Teachers  College,  and  Ph.D., 
Columbia,  1905;  teacher  and  principal  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  1893- 
1901;  Teachers  College,  Earl  scholar,  1903-04;  fellow,  1904-05;  instructor  in 
elementary  education,  1905-07;  adjunct  professor,  1907- 

Edward  Thatcher Manual  Training 

Pratt  Institute  diploma,  1902;  instructor  in  design  in  Marienfield  Camp,  N.  H., 
1902  and  1903;  master  metal  worker,  Byrdcliffe,  N.  Y.,  1903  and  1904;  assistant 
in  manual  training,  Teachers  College,  1905-06;  tutor,  1906- 

.  Chauncey  R.  Thomas Manual  Training 

Pratt  Institute,  1898-1900  and  1903-04;  N.  Y.  State  School  of  Clay  Working 
and  Ceramics,  Alfred  University,  1904-06;  assistant  summer  school,  1906. 

Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.       .......        German 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1895;  A.M.,  Columbia,  1898;  M.S.,  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  1899;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1901 ;  scholar  in  German,  1897-98; 
fellow,  1898-99;  student  at  University  of  Leipzig,  1899-1900;  tutor  in  German, 
Columbia,  1900-02;  instructor,  1902-04;  adjunct  professor,  1904-;  Registrar,  1902- 

Frank  Leo  Tufts  .......        Physics 

B.S.,    Antioch,    1891;   A.B.,    Harvard,    1894;    A.M.,    Columbia,    1896;    Ph.D., 
1897;  instructor  in  science,  Antioch  College,   1891-93;  professor  of  physics  and 
chemistry,   1894-95;  fellow  in  physics,  Columbia,  1895-97;  assistant  in  physics,  ■ 
1897-98;  tutor,   1898-1903;  instructor,   1903-05;  John  Tyndall  fellow,   1903-04; 
adjunct  professor,  1905- 

Hermann  T.  Vulte       .  .  .  .  .    '         Domestic  Science 

Ph.B.,  Columbia,  1881;  Ph.D.,  1885;  assistant  in  chemistry,  1891-93;  tutor, 
1893-97;  instructor,  1897-1904;  adjunct  professor  of  domestic  science,  Teachers 
College,  1904- 

Charles  William  Weick       ....  Manual  Training 

B.S.,  Ohio  State,  1898;  student,  Cornell,  summer,  1898;  foreman  in  pattern  shop, 
1881-88;  Johnson  Steel  Company,  1888-90;  draftsman,  Buffalo  Forge  Company, 
1890-92;  chief  draftsman  and  designer,  1892-93;  instructor  in  carpentry,  pattern 
making,  and  founding,  Ohio  State  University,  1893-99;  instructor,  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia,  1899- 

Mary  Theodora  Whitley     ......    Education 

Cambridge  Honor  Certificate,  St.  Winifred's  School,  Eastbourne,  England,  1895; 
B.S.,  Columbia,  1905;  A.M.,  1906;  assistant  in  Teachers  College,  1905-07;  lecturer, 
1907- 

Thomas  Whittemore   .......     Fine  Arts 

A.B.,  Tufts,  1894;  Harvard,  1894-97;  professor  of  English  and  instructor  in 
the  history  of  art,  Tufts  College. 

Wealthea  A.  Wilson  ....  Domestic  Science 

B.S.  diploma,  Teachers  College,  1906;  assistant,  Columbia  Summer  Session, 
1907;  Extension  Teaching,  Teachers  College,  1907- 
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Roland  Hugh  Williams       ...  ■  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Wesleyan,  1898;  A.M.,  Columbia,  1904;  teacher  of  science  in  secondary 
schools,  1 898-,    laboratory   assistant,   Columbia   Summer   Session,    1904-05;    in- 
structor in  general  chemistry,    1906-;  instructor  in   physical  science,  Teachers 
College,  1907- 
Frederic  A.  Woll Physical  Education 

Certificate,  Harvard  Summer  School,  1905;  instructor,  Southampton  Gym- 
nasium and  the  Southampton  High  School,  1901-03;  director  of  gymnasium 
of  the  Parish  House  of  the  Incarnation,  1903;  student  assistant,  Harvard  Summer 
School,  1903-05;  Irving  School,  1906-;  instructor,  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  1907- 
Leon  Elmer  Woodman Physics 

A.B.,  Dartmouth,  1899;  A.M.,  1902;  assistant  in  physics,  1901-1902;  in- 
structor in  physics  and  mathematics,  Nashua  (N.  H.)  High  School,  1902-04; 
instructor  in  physics,  University  of  Maine,  1904-05;  assistant  in  physics,  Colum- 
bia, 1905-07 

Mary  Woods        .  ' Manual  Training 

Pratt  Institute  diploma,  1890;  supervisor  of  drawing,  Long  Branch,  N.  J., 
1890-1905;  student  at  Teachers  College,  1905-06;  instructor  of  drawing  and  man- 
ual training  in  private  schools,  1906-;  instructor  Columbia  Summer  Session, 
1907- 

Robert  Sessions  Wood  worth Psychology 

A.B.,  Amherst,  1891;  A.B.,  Harvard,  1896;  A.M.,  1897;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1899; 
assistant  principal,  Watertown  High  School,  1891-93;  instructor  in  mathematics, 
Washburn  College,  1893-95;  assistant  in  physiology,  Harvard  Medical  School, 
1897-98;  instructor  in  physiology,  University  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  Col- 
lege, 1 899-1902;  demonstrator  of  physiology,  University  of  Liverpool,  1902-03; 
instructor  psychology,  Columbia,  1903-05;  adjunct  professor,  1905- 
(83) 

Assistants 
Ernest  Sutherland  Bates English 

A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1902;  A.M.,  1903;  assistant  in  English,  1902-03; 
instructor  in  English,  Oberlin,  1903-05;  fellow  in  English,  Columbia,  1905-06; 
graduate  student,  1906-07;  tutor  in  English,  1907- 

William  H.  Boynton Domestic  Science 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1906;  assistant,  Teachers  College,  1906- 
Hermon  Waldo  Farwell Physics 

A.B.,  Dartmouth,  1902;  A.M.,  1906;  graduate  student  in  pedagogy,  Dartmouth, 
and  instructor  in  science,  Hanover  High  School,  1902-03;  instructor  in  science, 
Weymouth  (Mass.)  High  School,  1903-04;  instructor  in  physics  Dartmouth, 
1904-06;  assistant  in  physics,  Columbia  University,  1906- 

Alfred  C.  Hawkins Mineralogy 

"Diploma,  Woodbridge  High  School,  1905;  diploma  New  Jersey  State  Normal 
School,  1907;  student,  Teachers  College,  1907- 
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George  Thomas  Holm Swimming 

Instructor,  City  of  Boston,  1898;  physical  director,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Sommervillc, 
1898-99;  instructor,  Brookline  Swimming  School,  1900-05;  Sargent  Normal 
School  of  Physical  Training,  1902-04;  Posse  Gymnasium,  Boston,  1902-04; 
Wellesley,  1902-04;  Harvard  Summer  School,  1903-04;  teacher  of  swimming, 
Columbia  and  Teachers  College,  1904- 

Frances  Jenkins Education 

Diploma,  Oswego  Normal  School,  1894;  teacher,  elementary  schools,  1894-1900; 
critic  diploma,  Oswego  Normal  School,  1901;  critic  teacher,  DeKalb  City  and 
Normal  Schools,  1901-05 ;  instructor,  DeKalb  State  Normal  School,  Summer  Session 
1903-05;  student,  Teachers  College,  1905-06;  assistant,  Columbia  Summer  Session, 
1906-07;  teacher,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School,  1906-07;  supervisor  of 
practice,  1907-08. 

William  Jacob  Kraft Organist 

B.Mus.,  Yale,  1902;  fellow  of  American  Guild  of  Organists;  Mosenthal  Fellow, 
Columbia,  1906;  music  master,  Larchmont  Manor  School;  organist  and  choirmaster 
St.  Thomas  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Mamaroneck. 

Clarence  Earl  May    .......     Chemistry 

A.B.,  Indiana  University,  1904;  A.M.,  1906;  instructor  in  chemistry,  1906-07; 
fellow  in  chemistry,  Columbia,  1907-08. 

Leighton  B.  Morse      .......        Physics 

Ph.B.,  Iowa  College,  1903;  assistant  in  physics,  1902-03;  scholar  and  fellow. 
University  of  Nebraska,  1903-05;  scholar,  Columbia,  1905-06;  assistant,  1906-08. 

Raemer  Rex  Renshaw Chemistry 

B.Sc,  University  of  Oregon,  1898;  M.Sc,  1903;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1907;  in- 
structor in  chemistry,  Wesleyan  University,  1907- 

Grace  R.  Potter Education 

Diploma,  Wisconsin  State  Normal  School,  1896;  student,  School  of  Education 
Chicago  University,  Summer  Session,  1902-05;  Teachers  College,  1907-08;  teacher, 
first  grade  public  schools,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  1896-1900;  primary  critic,  White- 
water State  Normal  School,  1901-07. 

Edward  C.  Kendall    .......     Chemistry 

Student,  Columbia,  1907-08. 

Henry  Alford  Ruger  ......  Psychology 

A.B.,  Beloit,  1895;  educational  director  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  1895-96; 
principal  Port  Byron  Academy,  1 896-1900;  graduate  student,  University  of 
Chicago,  1900-01 ;  fellow  in  psychology,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1901-03 ;  assistant 
in  psychology,  Columbia,  1903-04;  professor  of  psychology,  Colorado  College, 
1904- 

Caroline  B.  Stackpole         .  .  Biology  and  Nature-Study 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1906;  student  assistant  Teachers  College,  1905-06;  assistant, 
Summer  Session,  1906;  assistant  in  biology,  Teachers  College,  1906- 
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Anna  C.  Thornton Physical   Education 

Guy  Fred  Wells Education 

Diploma.  Oshkosh,  State  Normal  School,  1900;  student,  Chicago  University, 
1900-01-  B.S..  Columbia,  and  diploma,  Teachers  College,  1907;  graduate  student, 
Teachers  College.  I9o7-o8;  teacher.  Howe  Military  School,  1901-02;  teacher, 
Ethical  Culture  School,  1903-06. 

Walter  George  Whitman Chemistry 

A.B..  Tufts,  1898;  instructor  in  physics  and  chemistry,  Ethical  Culture  School, 
New  York. 
(i7) 


INTRODUCTORY 


The  ninth  Summer  Session  of  Columbia  University  will  open  on 
Tuesday,  July  7,  1908,  and  continue  until  Friday,  August  14,  in- 
clusive. No  stated  exercises  are  held  on  Saturday,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  July  11  and  August  8,  although  in  some  cases  laboratories 
will  be  open  on  that  day.  Courses  will  be  offered  in  the  following 
subjects: 


Biology  (p.  29) 
Chemistry  (p.  29) 
Domestic  Art  (p.  32) 
Domestic  Science  (p.  32) 
Drawing  (p.  33) 
Economics  (p.  34) 
Education  (p.  35) 


Engineering 


History  (p.  48) 
Kindergarten  (p.  49) 
Latin  (p.  50) 
Manual  Training  (p.  51) 
Mathematics  (p.  53) 
Mechanics  (p.  55) 
Mineralogy  (p.  55) 
Music  (p.  56) 
Nature-Study  (p.   56) 
Philosophy  (p.  57) 
Physical  Education  (p.  59) 
Physics  (p.  61) 
Physiology  (p.  63) 
Psychology  (p.  58) 
Romance  Languages  (p.  64) 


Civil  (p.  39) 

Electrical  (p.  39) 

Mechanical  (p.  39) 

Metallurgy  (p.  40) 
English  (p.  40) 
Fine  Arts  (p.  42) 
Geography  (p.  42) 
German  (p.  43) 
Greek  (p.  49) 

Each  course  will  consist  of  a  minimum  of  30  lectures  or  other  ex- 
ercises, or  their  equivalent  in  laboratory  or  field  work. 

The  courses  are  designed  primarily  for  the  following  classes  of  men 
and  women : 

I.  Those  who  wish  to  complete  their  preparation  for  the  entrance 
requirements  of  Columbia  College  and  Barnard  College  or  one  of  the 
professional  schools  of  the  University,  or  of  some  other  college  or 
professional  school.     See  p.  2 1 

II.  Candidates  for  admission  with  advanced  standing  in  one  of 
the  above,  or  students  already  matriculated  who  desire  to  shorten  the 
period  of  residence,  or  to  make  good  deficiencies. 

III.  Teachers  in  elementary  schools,  high  schools,  normal  schools, 
private  schools,  colleges  and  universities,  school  superintendents,  and 
other  persons  who  seek  advanced  instruction  and  opportunities  for 
research,  either  with  or  without  regard  to  an  academic  degree.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  the  Administrative  Board  to  vary  the  advanced 
courses  offered  in  each  department  from  year  to  year. 
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In  addition  to  the  formal  courses  of  instruction,  the  attention  of 
students  is  called  to  the  system  of  daily  consultation  hours  (p.  22), 
religious  services  (p.  24),  the  public  lectures  (pp.  24,  39,  47,  63),  ex- 
cursions (p.  25),  concerts  (p.  25),  and  informal  receptions  (25). 

As  the  Summer  Session  is  an  integral  part  of  the  work  of  the  Uni- 
versity, all  the  resources  of  the  institution  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
R  students.     Later  in  this  pamphlet  will  be  found  descrip- 

.  tions  of  the  Library  (p.  21),  the  Gymnasium  and  Field 

.j  .  .  (p.  23),  Earl  Hall  (the  students'  building)  (p.  24),  the 
laboratories  (p.  23),  and  the  Speyer  School  (p.  23).  Stu- 
dents of  the  Summer  Session  enjoy  the  privileges  granted  to  University 
students  by  the  articles  of  agreement  between  the  University  and 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  and  the  Zoological  and  Botanical  Gardens  of  the  city. 

It  is  believed  that  the  total  expense  involved  in  attendance  upon  the 
„  Summer    Session,    including    tuition    fee,    but    excluding 

v  railroad  fare,  may  readily  be  kept  below  $100.     In  no 

event  need  it  exceed  $120. 

Admission  and  Attendance 

There  are  no  formal  examinations  for  admission  to  the  Summer 
Session.  Students,  both  men  and  women,  will  be  admitted  to  such 
courses  as  they  are  found  qualified,  by  the  respective  instructors,  to 
pursue  with  advantage.  The  regular  exercises  will  begin  promptly  on 
July  7.  Notice  of  any  change  in  courses  must  be  given  at  once  to  the 
Registrar  in  writing,  (Room  201,  East.)  After  July  14  no  change 
of  courses  will  be  allowed.  Students  entering  July  14  to  21  inclusive 
may  receive  credit  for  one  half  of  the  work  done  in  any  course,  but 
students  entering  after  July  21  will  receive  no  credit  whatever. 

The  Registrar's  office,  Room  201,  East,  will  be  open  for  the 
registration  of  students  on  Friday,  July  3,  Monday,  July  6,  and  there- 
.p  .  .  after  daily  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  and  on  Saturdays  from 
9  a.m.  to  12  o'clock  noon.  Students  will  be  permitted 
to  attend  courses  on  July  7  and  8  without  registering  specifically 
therefor;  but  after  July  8  admission  to  the  several  courses  will  be 
restricted  to  duly  registered  students. 

Registration  will  be  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose.  All  fees, 
both  prescribed  and  optional,  and  laboratory  deposits,  must  be  paid 
to  the  Bursar,  Room  205,  East,  immediately  after  registration. 

Students  paying  the  tuition  fee  of  $30  will  be  allowed  to  take  courses 
aggregating  six  points. 

Upon  payment  of  a  supplementary  fee  not  to  exceed  $10,  students 
not  candidates  for  one  of  the  higher  degrees  may,  for  reasons  of  weight 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  Director,  register  for  courses,  the 
aggregate  credit  of  which  exceeds  six  points. 
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Candidates  for  the  degrees  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  must  conform  to  the 
regulations  given  below.  Courses  sX  and  sY  in  Physical  Education 
and  the  course  in  Fine  Arts  may  be  taken  without  restriction.  Students 
attending  any  course  are  required  to  do  the  full  work  assigned  to  the 
class. 

Matriculation  and  Academic  Cre'dit 

Students  enrolling  in  the  Summer  Session  register  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, but  do  not  necessarily  matriculate.  A  matriculated  student 
is  one  who  has  been  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  for  a  Certifi- 
cate of  Proficiency  or  for  a  Diploma  in  Teaching,  by  one  of  the  properly 
constituted  academic  authorities.  Students  desiring  to  receive  aca- 
demic credit  for  work  done  in  the  Summer  Session  must  matriculate 
before  July  14.  The  registration  fee  of  $5  is  credited  in  lieu  of  the 
matriculation  fee  of  $5  in  case  a  registered  student  afterwards  complies 
with  the  requirements  for  matriculation. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  one  hour  of  lecture  or  recitation,  or 
two  hours  of  laboratory  work,  daily,  during  the  Summer  Session 
will  cover  the  requirements  for  two  points  toward  the  Bache- 
lor's degree.  A  point  is  the  credit  gained  by  a  duly  matriculated 
student  upon  the  completion  of  one  hour  weekly  for  one  academic 
half-year. 

The  regulations  with  regard  to  academic  credit  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity for  work  done  in  the  Summer  Session  are  as  follows : 
For  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  in  Columbia  College: 
The  maximum  credit  allowed  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S. 
for  work    in    a    Summer    Session    shall   be   eight    points,   provided, 
however,  that  no  combination  of  courses  amounting  to  more  than 
six  points  shall  be  permitted  without  the  approval  of  the  Director, 
and  that  no  student  shall  be  permitted  to  take  in  one  Summer  Session 
more  than  three  courses  for  credit  toward  a  degree. 
For  the  degree  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D. : 

Summer  Session  courses  or  combinations  of  courses  which  have 
previously  been  approved  by  the  University  Council  as  being  equiva- 
lent to  the  corresponding  work  regularly  offered  under  the  Faculties 
of  Political  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Pure  Science  may  be  counted 
toward  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  under  the 
following  conditions : 

(a)  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  must  hold  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  arts,  letters,  philos- 
ophy, or  science,  or  an  engineering  degree,  or  an  education  equivalent 
to  that  represented  by  one  of  these  degrees,  such  equivalent  to  be 
passed  upon  in  every  case  by  the  Standing  Committee  on  Higher 
Degrees; 
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(b)  Candidates  registered  at  the  Summer  Session  must  take  one 
course  of  not  less  than  two  hours  a  day  or  an  approved  combination 
of  two  one-hour  courses  in  allied  subjects.  One  additional  one-hour 
course  may  also  be  offered  toward  the  requirements  of  a  minor 
subject; 


(c)  When  the  rules  of  any  department  require  additional  work  for 
the  Master's  degree  the  character  and  amount  of  such  work  will  be  made 
known  by  the  officers  of  the  department; 

(d)  The  satisfactory  completion  of  work  at  four  consecutive 
Summer  Sessions,  or  two  consecutive  Sessions  together  with  the  half 
year  intervening  or  immediately  following,  will  be  accepted  in  full 
satisfaction  of  the  requirements  for  residence  and  attendance  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts; 

(e)  The  final  examination  in  all  subjects  for  the  degree  will  be  held 
only  when  the  requirements  as  to  residence  and  attendance  have  been 
satisfactorily  fulfilled. 


It  is  the  intention  of  the  University  to  modify  as  far  as  possible  the 
advanced  courses  offered  in  the  Summer  Session  from  year  to  year  so 
that  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  may  be  able  to  plan 
for  attendance  at  consecutive  Sessions  with  the  expectation  of  thus 
fulfilling  the  requirements  for  this  degree. 

The  attention  of  graduate  students  is  called  to  the  pamphlet  en- 
titled Instruction  for  Graduate  Students  leading  to  the  Degrees  of  Master 
of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  particularly  to  the  fact  that 
the  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  the  higher  degrees  is  based 
upon  subjects  and  not  upon  courses.  Students  who  intend  to  offer 
any  subject,  either  as  a  major  or  minor  subject,  should,  if  possible, 
during  their  academic  year  consult  the  officers  of  instruction  concerned 
with  regard  to  their  selection  of  courses. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  earned  as  above  will  be  accepted  as 
satisfying  one  of  the  two  years  of  residence  required  as  a  minimum 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  but  at  least  one  complete 
academic  year,  from  September  to  June,  must  be  spent  in  residence 
at  the  University  by  all  candidates  for  the  latter  degree.  Candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  are  reminded  that  the  language 
requirements  for  that  degree  may  be  fulfilled  through  work  done  in  the 
Summer  Session. 

Students  who  are,  or  intend  to  be,  candidates  for  admission  to  one 
of  the  undergraduate  or  professional  schools  of  the  University  may 
take  one  or  more  of  the  following  courses  in  satisfaction  of  entrance 
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requirements.     Such  courses  will  not  be  accepted  as  fulfilling  entrance 
requirements  unless  the  student  secures  at  least  the  grade  C : 

Chemistry  si — for  the  entrance  requirement  in  Chemistry 

German  sAI,  sA2,  SA3 — for  elementary  German 

German  sB — for  intermediate  German 

Mathematics  sA,  sAi,  SA2 — for  advanced  Mathematics 

Physics  si  with  S3 1 — for  elementary  Physics 

French  sAI  with  SA2 — for  elementary  French 

French  sBI  with  SB2 — for  intermediate  French 

Ordinarily  no  credit  may  be  obtained  toward  entrance  requirements 
in  English  and  History  through  work  done  in  the  Summer  Session, 
but  candidates  who  have  covered  the  ground  specified  in  these  sub- 
jects might  find  it  advisable  to  consult  the  representatives  of  the 
appropriate  committee  on  admissions. 

Other  institutions  also  accept  the  certificates  for  work  done  at  the 
Summer  Session.  In  particular,  qualified  candidates  for  licenses  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  City  of  New  York,  on  the  basis  of 
successful  work  in  the  Summer  Session,  may,  under  certain  conditions, 
be  exempted  in  part  from  examinations  for  these  licenses.  Upon 
request,  the  Director  will  send  fuller  information  upon  this  subject. 

Candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  must  matriculate  under  either  the 
Faculty  of  Political  Science,  Philosophy,  or  Pure  Science;  candidates 
for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Columbia  College  for  men,  or  in  Barnard 
College  for  women ;  for  degrees  in  chemistry  and  engineering,  under  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science;  for  degrees  and  certificates  in  architecture, 
music  and  design,  with  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts;  for  B.S.  in  education, 
and  diplomas  in  teaching,  in  Teachers  College. 

From  July  6  to  14,  inclusive,  representatives  of  these  faculties  will 
be  in  daily  attendance,  as  stated  below,  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
upon  the  credentials  of  students  who  wish  to  matriculate  as  candidates 
for  a  degree  or  diploma,  or  to  register  for  courses  which  they  purpose  to 
offer  in  partial  fulfilment  of  entrance  requirements  for  any  School. 

Columbia  College:  Professor  Hervey,  10. 30-1 1,  Room  407, Hamilton. 

Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering,  and  Chemistry:  Professor  James 
Maclay,  11-11.30,  Room  209,  Hamilton. 

Barnard  College:  Professor  Cole,  10. 30-11,  Room  140,  Barnard 
College. 

Teachers  College:  Secretary  Furst,  10-12,  3-5,  Room  106,  Teachers 
College. 

University  Council  (Faculties  of  Political  Science,  Philosophy,  and 
Pure  Science):  Professor  Tombo,  9.30-10.30;  11. 30-1 2. 30,  Room  201 
East. 

Fees 

All  fees  (registration,  tuition,  gymnasium,  and  laboratory)  must  be 
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paid  at  the  time  of  registration.     Checks  are  to  be  drawn  for  the  exact 

amount  of  the  charge  to  the  order  of  Columbia  University.     (Bursar's 

.  Office,  Room    205,  East).      No  reduction  in  tuition  fee  is 

q  made  if  a  student  attends  only  a  portion  of  the  Summer 

Session. 

1 — Registration  or  matriculation  fee  (payable  but  once)    .  $5.00 

2 — Tuition  fee  (for  any  course  or  courses  aggregating  not 

more  than  6  points,  but  see  pp.  18,      )    .  .  .  $30.00 

Gymnasium  fee     .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  $5.00 

This  fee  covers  the  use  of  the  gymnasium,  including  a  private  locker,  and  of 
the  swimming  pool.     Instruction  in  swimming  will  be  given,  if   desired,  without 
Ontional  additional  charge.     This  fee  must  be  paid   by   all  students  taking 

^  Physical  Education  S9,  sio,  si2i,  S189,  sX,  sY  (see  pp.  59-61). 

Students  already  registered  in  any  department  of  the  University,  alumni,  and 
officers  of  instruction  who  may  wish  to  make  use  of  the  gymnasium  and  swim- 
ming pool  during  the  Summer  Session,  without  receiving  any  instruction,  will  be 
permitted  to  do  so  on  registering  for  the  privilege  and  paying  the  gymnasium 
fee  of  $5. 

Where  laboratory  fees  are  charged,  the  fact  is  stated  in  connection 
with  the  announcement  of  the  course.  A  deposit  of  $20,  to  cover  the 
loss  on  apparatus  loaned,  must  be  made  with  the  Bursar  by  each 
student  pursuing  a  laboratory  course  in  chemistry.  From  this  amount 
$3  will  be  deducted  to  reimburse  the  department  for  the  chemicals 
used  in  the  laboratory. 

Consultations 

The  several  officers  of  instruction  will  be  at  the  University  for  the 
purpose  of  consulting  with  students  on  Monday,  July  6,  from  10  a.m. 
to  12  m.,  and  1  to  2  p.m.  Thereafter  each  officer  of  instruction  will 
have  a  stated  hour  for  consultation  daily.  A  schedule  of  these  con- 
sultation hours,  indicating  the  location  of  the  offices,  will  be  furnished 
at  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  Room  213,  Library,  and  will  be  posted 
on  the  various  bulletin  boards  throughout  the  University. 

Examinations  and  Certificates 

Stated  examinations  will  be  held  in  the  several  courses  at  the  close 
of  the  Summer  Session  on  Friday,  August  14.  On  the  basis  of  these 
examinations  certificates  will  be  issued,  which  certificates,  together 
with  the  corresponding  records  in  the  office  of  the  Registrar,  will 
become  part  of  the  regular  academic  record  of  each  student.  Stu- 
dents who  do  not  offer  themselves  for  examination,  or  who  fail  in  the 
examination  in  any  course,  will  receive,  on  application,  certificates  of 
attendance  merely.  All  certificates  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  the  home 
address  given  by  the  student  at  the  time  of  registration. 

Library,  Laboratories,  and  Experimental  School 

The  Library  of  the  University,  containing  over  410,000  bound  vol- 
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umes,  will  be  open  each  week-day  from  8.30  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  The  Bry- 
son  Library,  at  Teachers  College,  consisting  of  over  35,000  University 
volumes,  mainly  on  education  and  allied  subjects,  will  be  Library 

open  each  week-day  from  8.30  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m.,  7.30  p.m. 
to  10  p.m.,  except  Saturday;  Saturday  from  9  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m.     Stu- 
dents will  enjoy  full  library  privileges,  including  the  right  to  withdraw 
books,  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  Library. 

A  library  of  some  4,000  carefully  selected  volumes,  located  in  the 
College  study  (Hamilton  Hall)  will  be  open  to  students  during  the 
Summer  Session  from  8.30  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 

The  facilities  for  laboratory  work  both  in  the  elementary  and 
advanced  courses  of  instruction  and  in  independent  research  are 
very  great.  Altogether  a  laboratory  area  of  more  than  La|,ora_ 
fifty  thousand  square   feet  is  open  to   Summer  Session  todes 

students.     Upon    application    to    the    Secretary    of    the 
University  a  detailed  statement  regarding  the  equipment  in  any  of  the 
departments,  i.e.,  Chemistry,  Engineering,  Geography,  Manual  Train- 
ing, Mineralogy,  Nature-Study,  Physics,  Physiology,  Psychology  will 
be  sent. 

Speyer  School,  the  experimental  school  of  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  will  be  represented  during  the  Summer  Session  by 
three  or  four   classes,   which   will   meet  every  morning  speyer 

except  Saturday  in  the  Teachers  College  buildings.     In  Schooi 

addition  to  the  more  formal  work,  special  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  social  phases  of  school  life,  such  as  manual  training, 
gardening,  games,  and  excursions.  Students  of  elementary  education , 
who  obtain  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  will  have  the  opportunity 
in  connection  with  Education  S33-34,  S130,  and  S133-134  to  observe 
class  management  and  to  teach  under  guidance  of  competent  critics. 

Physical  Exercise 

The  main  exercising-room  is  semicircular  in  shape,  and  has  an  area 
of  16,000  square  feet.  The  ceiling  is  35  feet  high,  and  the  room  is 
well  lighted  and  well  ventilated,  both  naturally  and  arti-  Gymnasium 
ficially.  The  running  track  is  11  feet  wide,  with  ends 
inclined,  and  measures  10  laps  to  the  mile.  On  the  floor  with  the 
running  track  are  the  Gymnasium  and  Director's  offices,  rooms  for 
fencing,  boxing,  and  handball,  two  large  dressing-rooms  with  1804 
steel  lockers,  and  32  shower-baths.  Below  the  exercising-hall  is 
the  swimming  pool,  semicircular  in  shape.  It  measures  100  by  50  feet 
on  its  axis,  and  contains  200,000  gallons  of  water.  The  depth  is  from 
4  to  10  feet.  Around  the  pool  are  the  dressing-rooms,  and  ao  shower-, 
needle-  and  tub-baths. 

On  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  the  swimming  pool  will  be 
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reserved  for  women  from  9.30  to  1,  and  for  men  from  2.30  to  5.30; 

Swimming    on  Tuesday>  Thursday,  and  Saturday  it  will  be  reserved 

Pool  '    for  men  from  9"3°  to  I}  and  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  for 

women  from  2.30  to  5.30. 

A  maid  will  be  in  attendance  at  the  swimming-pool  and  locker-room 
to  render  assistance  to  women  students  and  to  care  for  their  bathing 
suits. 

South  Field  contains  a  practice  field  for  baseball,  a  running  track, 
Athletic  ten  tennis  courts,  and  eight  outdoor  handball  courts. 
Field  Students  of  the  Summer  Session  are  entitled  to  their  use 

upon  the  payment  of  a  small  fee  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  courts.  Application  for  their  use  should  be  made  at  Livingston 
Hall. 

Earl  Hall 

Earl  Hall  is  the  centre  of  the  religious,  philanthropic,  and  social  life 
of  the  University.  On  the  main  floor  are  the  reading  and  writing, 
committee  rooms  (one  of  which  contains  an  excellent  Bible  and  Mission 
study  library),  and  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Earl  Hall.  The 
reading-room  is  supplied  with  the  daily  papers  and  with  the  current 
weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly  periodicals,  both  American  and 
foreign.  The  Earl  Hall  reference  library  consists  of  the  Dibblee 
Memorial  Collection  of  about  four  hundred  volumes  of  carefully 
selected  works  of  history,  fiction  and  biography.  The  Hall  is  open 
without  expense,  to  all  students  of  the  University.  Its  occupancy 
and  work  are  under  the  general  control  and  management  of  the 
Secretary  of  Earl  Hall,  who  is  also  Secretary  of  the  University  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association. 

University  Press  Book  Store 

The  University  Press  Book  Store  is  situated  in  West  Hall,  and  sup- 
plies students  and  officers  with  text-books,  books  of  reference,  and 
stationery,  at  stated  discounts  from  list  prices,  which  discounts  are 
fixed  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Columbia  University  Press. 

Chapel 

Religious  services  will  be  held  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel  of  the  Univer- 
sity on  Sundays  from  July  12  to  August  9,  inclusive,  at  4  p.m. 

The  University  preachers  for  the  Summer  Session  will  be 
Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  D.D.,  President  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  July  12  and  19;  Rev.  Loring  W.  Batten,  Ph.D.,  S.T.D., 
Rector,  St.  Mark's  Church,  New  York,  July  26,  and  Rev.  J.  Stuart 
Holden,  St.  Paul's  Church,  Portman  Square,  London,  August  2  and  9. 

Public  Lectures 
Lectures  open  to  the  public,  will  be  given  by  the  Departments  of 
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Education,  German  and  Physics.  Detailed  statements  as  to  the 
dates  and  subjects  of  these  lectures  will  be  found  in  connection  with  the 
description  of  the  courses  of  the  departments  concerned. 


Concerts 

Organ  recitals  will  be  given  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel  of  the  University 
on  the  evenings  of  July  14,  21,  28,  and  August  4,  at  8  o'clock. 

Open  air  concerts  will  be  given  on  the  University  Campus,  on  the 
evenings  of  July  16,  23,  30,  and  August  6,  from  8  to  10. 

Receptions 

Two  informal  receptions  to  the  officers  and  students  of  the  Summer 
Session  will  be  held  in  the  University  Gymnasium  on  the  evenings  of 
July  9  and  August  11.     Music  and  refreshments  will  be  provided. 

Excursions 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  excursions  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Andrews,  of  Teachers  College,  to  points  of  historic 
and  other  interest  in  and  about  New  York.  The  cost  of  these  trips 
will  be  only  the  amount  of  the  steamboat  and  railroad  fares. 

The  excursions  will  be  as  follows : 

July    8— Lecture :  "New  York  and  the  Visiting  Teacher,"  followed  by 
visit  to  dome  of  University  Library.     4  p.m. 
IO_ Afternoon  trip  circumnavigating  Manhattan  Island  by  yacht, 
x  ! — Evening  visit  to  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
15— Lecture:    "Columbia    University— Its    Past   and   Present." 

Inspection  of  buildings.     4  p.m. 
i8_To  West  Point,  and  Washington's  Headquarters  at  New- 
burg. 
22— Afternoon  visit  to  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
25_To  Tarry  town  and  Washington  Irving  region  at  Irvington, 
Tarry  town,  and  Sleepy  Hollow,  including  Irving's  house 
at  "Sunny side." 
July  29— To  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum,  Dobbs   Ferry,  N.  Y. 
Aug.    1— "The   making   of  an  American  Citizen."     Trip   to   United 
States  Immigrant   Station,   Ellis   Island,   and  to  typical 
institutions  illustrating  educational,  social  settlement,  and 
other  helpful  agencies  on  the  East  Side,  New  York. 
Aug.    5— Wednesday  afternoon  trip  to  Museum  of  Colonial  and  Revo- 
lutionary Relics  in  the  Van  Cortlandt  Mansion,  Van  Cort- 
landt  Park,  with  stop  on  return  at  Hall  of  Fame,  New 
York  University. 
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The  more  important  excursions  will  be  prefaced  by  explanatory 
lectures  which  will  be  given  at  Havemeyer  Hall.  Full  details  of  the 
arrangements  for  the  excursions  will  be  given  in  a  special  circular  to 
be  issued  about  June  i.  Mr.  Andrews  may  be  addressed  or  consulted 
regarding  the  excursions  at  Room  220,  Teachers  College. 

Residence  Halls  and  Commons 

Livingston        A  University  Residence  Hall  on  South  Field  will  be  open 
Hall  for  the  accommodation  of   men  students  of  the  Summer 

Session.  This  building  is  lighted  throughout  by  elec- 
tricity and  has  telephone  connection  on  each  floor.  There  are  two 
electric  passenger  elevators. 

Brooks  The  nGW  Barnard  College  Residence  Hall,  at  1 16th  street 

Hall  and  Broadway'  wil1  De  °Pen  for  women  students  of  the 

Summer  Session  on  condition  that  at  least  sixty  rooms  are 
applied  for  before  June  15,  1908.  Brooks  Hall  is  lighted  throughout 
with  electricity  and  equipped  with  electric  elevators.  There  are 
ninety-seven  bedrooms,  all  of  which  have  outside  light  and  exposure. 
These  may  be  adapted  for  use  as  single  rooms  or  may  be  combined  in 
suites.  The  charge  for  board  and  lodging  at  Brooks  Hall  is  fixed  at 
$60  for  the  Summer  Session.  Rooms  may  be  occupied  from  Monday, 
July  6,  until  Monday,  August  17. 

Whittier  A    dormitory    under    the    management    of    Teachers 

Hall  College,    at    1230    Amsterdam    Avenue,    between    120th 

and  121st  streets,  will  be  also  open  for  the  accom- 
modation of  women  students  of  the  Summer  Session.  This  building, 
which  is  located  opposite  the  campus  of  Columbia  University,  is 
fireproof,  comfortably  furnished,  with  offices,  public  reception  rooms 
and  parlors  on  the  main  floor,  and  is  equipped  with  elevators,  electric 
lights  and  telephones.  An  illustrated  circular,  with  floor  plans,  will 
be  sent  upon  request. 

Rates  A  special  rate  of  $54  is  fixed  for  Livingston  Hall  and 

Whittier  Hall  for  the  students  of  the  Summer  Session 
from  dinner  on  Monday,  July  6,  until  breakfast  on  Monday,  August  17. 
inclusive.  This  rate  is  payable  in  advance  and  includes  room  and 
board,  and  for  residents  of  Whittier  Hall,  laundry  (1  dozen  plain  pieces 
per  week).  Students  who  leave  before  the  end  of  the  Session  will 
receive  a  rebate  determined  by  deducting  from  the  full  amount  paid 
the  regular  transient  rates  for  the  time  of  occupancy,  i.  e.,  rooms  from 
$15  to  $20  per  month,  $6  to  $9  per  week;  and  $1  to  $1.50  per  day: 
board  $5.50  per  week,  $1  per  day.  Rates  for  suites  of  rooms  will  be 
given  upon  request.  Furnished  rooms  in  Livingston  Hall,  without 
board,   may  be  secured  upon  application  to  the   Superintendent  of 
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Buildings  and  Grounds,  and  in  Whittier  Hall  upon  application  to  the 
Secretary. 

Drafts  or  checks  are  received  in  payment  of  rent,  but  they  are  not 
cashed.  Students  are  advised  to  have  money  sent  in  the  form  of 
post-office  orders. 

Applications  for  rooms  and  rates  in  Livingston  Hall  AonKca- 
should  be  addressed  as  promptly  as  possible  to  the  Super-  pp 

intendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  Columbia  University, 
1 1 6th  Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York. 

For  Brooks  Hall  to  the  Secretary  of  Barnard  College,  119th  Street 
and  Broadway,  New  York. 

For  Whittier  Hall  to  the  Secretary  of  Whittier  Hall,  1230  Amsterdam 
Avenue,  New  York. 

Baggage  marked  carefully  with  the  name  of  the  owner  should  be  sent 
prepaid  in  care  of  Livingston  Hall,  Brooks  Hall,  or  Whittier  Hall  at 
the  addresses  above  given. 

Board  and  Lodging 

The  proprietors  of  numerous  boarding-houses,  within  five  minutes' 
walk  of  the  University,  have  filed  references  in  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Earl  Hall.  These  references  may  be  examined  by  students 
wishing  to  procure  either  rooms  or  rooms  and  board  at  any  of  these 
houses.  The  University  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  any  private 
lodging-house,  but  keeps  on  file  a  list  of  such  houses  and  their  refer- 
ences solely  for  the  convenience  of  students.  In  addition  there  will 
be  found  a  list  of  several  hundred  boarding-houses,  including  those 
which  offer  accommodations  to  colored  persons,  at  a  somewhat  greater 
distance  from  the  University. 

For  Railroad  Rates,  see  last  page. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Credits 


The  academic  credit  that  may  be  awarded  to  students  who  give  evidence  of  having 
completed  the  prerequisite  work  required  by  the  several  faculties  is  indicated  in  con- 
nection with  the  statement  of  each  course.     For  entrance  credits,  see  page  21. 

All  courses  marked  Credit      I. — May  be  counted  toward  the  degrees 

of  A.B.,  B.S.,  and  appropriate  di- 
plomas in  teaching. 
Ia, — May  be  counted  toward  the  degree 
Mus.  B. 

All  courses  marked  Credit  II. — May,  upon  the  completion  of  addi- 
tional work*  to  be  designated  by 
the  instructor,  be  offered  by  gradu- 
ate students  toward  the  degree  of 
A.M. 

All  courses  marked  Credit  III. — Are  open  only  to  graduate  students. 

and  may   be  offered   toward   the 
degree  of  A.M. 

All  courses  marked  Credit  IV. — May  be  counted  toward  the  appro- 
priate diplomas  in  teaching,  and,  as 
a  professional  option,  toward  the 
degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S. 

All  courses  marked  Credit  V. — May  be  counted  toward  the  appro- 
priate degrees  in  the  Schools  of 
Mines,  Engineering,  and  Chemistry. 

All  courses  marked  Credit   VI. — Cannot  be  counted  toward  any  degree 

or  diploma  in  teaching. 

The  following  statements  will  indicate,  in  many  instances,  when 
a  course  offered  in  the  Summer  Session  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of 
one  of  the  courses  prescribed  in  the  curriculum  of  Columbia  College, 
Barnard  College,  and  Teachers  College.  For  detailed  information 
as  to  the  latter,  consult  the  Announcement  of  Columbia  College,  Bar- 
nard College,  or  Teachers  College   as  the  case  may  be. 

The  courses  of  instruction  which  are  mutually  exclusive,  i.e.,  given 

at  the  same  hour,  are  shown  on  pages  68  and  following. 

*  Details  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  additional  work  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  department  concerned. 
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Biology 

557— Animal  and  plant  biology  for  high-school  teachers.  Lectures 
and  laboratory  work.  2  points,  or  4  points  by  extra  work.  Professor 
Bigelow  and  Miss  Stackpole 

2.30-4,  Tu,  Th.,  Room  300,  Teachers  College. 

Laboratory,  daily,  8.30-12.20,  two  hours  required.     Credit  IV 

This  course  surveys  the  field  and  methods  of  high -school  biology  from  the 
teacher's  standpoint.  The  laboratory  work  will  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  in- 
dividuals, giving  special  attention  to  plants  or  animals  as  desired. 

Chemistry 

si— General  chemistry.  5  hours  lectures,  12  hours  laboratory  work, 
and  3  hours  recitations  per  week.  4  points.  Mr.  Williams  and 
Assistant 

9.30,  Room  511,  Havemeyer.     Credit  I 

This  course  covers  the  requirements  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  in  chemistry.  It  is  equivalent  to  Chemistry  1  or  2;  is  accepted  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering,  and  Chemistry  and  for  the  general 
inorganic  chemistry  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  This  course  is 
prerequisite  to  the  other  courses  in  chemistry  given  in  the  Summer  Session 
and  to  the  first -year  chemistry  in  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and 
Chemistry. 
Notice. — This  course  may  be  taken  at  the  same  time  with  Physics  si.  (See  Physics.) 

s37_Elementary  physical  chemistry.  5  lectures  and  recitations  a 
week.     2  points.     Professor  Morgan 

10.30,  Room  413,  Havemeyer.     Credit  I,  V 

Th.3  aim  of  this  course  is  to  present  those  portions  of  physical  chemistry  which 
are  necessary  to  every  chemist  and  student  of  medicine,  and  especially  to  every 
teacher  of  chemistry,  and  which  are  so  absolutely  essential  to  those  interested 
in  either  the  chemical  application  of  electricity  or  the  electrical  application  of 
chemistry. 

The  lectures  require  no  knowledge  of  higher  mathematics. 

The  course  is  equivalent  to  Chemistry  37.  which  is  required  of  all  fourth-year 
students  in  electrical  engineering,  and  will  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  the  lec- 
tures of  Chemistry  22. 

The  text -book  is  Morgan's  Physical  Chemistry  for  Electrical  Engineers, 

S61-62— Qualitative  analysis.  5  hours  lectures  and  5  recitations, 
and  20  to  30  hours  laboratory  work  per  week.  4  to  6  points  (except 
as  possible  below— see  note).     Dr.  Beans  and  Assistant 

8.30-10.20,  Room  311,  Havemeyer.     Credit  I,  V 

This  course  presupposes  only  a  knowledge  of  general  chemistry,  such  as  is  given 
by  Course  si. 

Theory  and  practice  of  qualitative  analysis  based  upon  the  principles  of  physical 
chemistry. 
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This  course  will  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  the  qualitative  analysis  required 
of  the  first-year  students  in  the  Schools  of  Applied  Science  (Chemistry  61-62). 

No  other  laboratory  course  may  be  taken  with  this. 

Note. — Students  who  have  previously  completed  the  greater  part  of  this  course 
may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Director,  register  for  the  remainder,  counting  it  1  to 
3  points. 

S147 — Organic  chemistry.  Aliphatic  series.  5  hours  lectures  and 
recitations  a  week.     2  points.     Dr.  Chambers 

8.30,  Room  413,  Havemeyer.  Credit  I  and  V.  Credit  II  with  si 48 
and  S43-44 

S148 — Organic  chemistry.  Aromatic  series.  5  hours  lectures  and 
recitations  a  week.     2  points.     Dr.  Chambers 

9.30,  Room  413,  Havemeyer.  Credit  I  and  V.  Credit  II  with  S147 
and  S43-44 

si 4 7  and  si 48  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  elementary  chemistry  and  si 48 
must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  si 47.  These  courses  may  be  taken  together 
and  then  constitute  a  well-rounded  course  in  elementary  organic  chemistry 
for  those  beginning  the  subject. 

si 47  includes  most  of  the  topics  useful  to  students  of  medicine  and  domestic 
science  and  may  be  taken  by  those  that  cannot  afford  time  for  both  courses. 

S42 — Organic  chemistry.  5  hours  lectures  and  recitations  and 
35  hours  laboratory  work  per  week.  6  points.  Dr.  Chambers  and 
Assistant 

11.30,  Room 413,  Havemeyer.     Credit  V. 

This  is  a  special  required  course  for  the  students  in  the  course  in  chemical  en- 
gineering. It  must  be  preceded  by  147-148.  It  consists  of  a  study  of  the  typical 
operations  of  organic  chemistry  such  as  introduction  of  halogen,  nitration,  re- 
duction, diazotization,  sulphonation,  formation  of  ethers,  esters,  aldehydes,  acids, 
acid  chlorides  and  acid  amides  and  such  important  syntheses  as  those  of  Fittig, 
Skraup,  Hantzsch,  and  Friedel -Crafts.  The  substances  prepared  are  selected 
so  as  to  give  practice  in  all  of  the  important  laboratory  operations.  The  typical 
reactions  of  the  important  groups  are  studied  and  some  practice  given  in  ulti- 
mate organic  analysis. 

S43-44 — Organic  chemistry,  laboratory  course.  2-6  points.  Dr. 
Chambers  and  Assistant 

Room  405,  Havemeyer.     Credit  I.     Credit  II  with  S147  and  S148 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  typical  reaction  of  organic  compounds  with  special 
reference  to  the  relations  existing  between  them.  The  laboratory  work  may  be 
varied,  depending  on  the  time  and  needs  of  the  student,  the  maximum  being 
forty  hours  per  week. 

S161-162 — Quantitative  analysis.  5  hours  lectures  and  20  to  30 
hours  laboratory  work  per  week.  4  to  6  points  (except  as  possible 
below — see  note).     Dr.  Jouet 

11.30,  Room  511,  Havemeyer.     Credit  I,  II,  V 

This  course  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  general  chemistry  and  of  qualitative 
analysis  such  as  is  given  by  courses  si  and  S61-62. 

Short  course  in  quantitative  analysis,  beginning  with  the  analysis  of  pure  salts 
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followed  by  that  of  ores  and  alloys.  The  ground  covered  is  practically  what 
is  contained  in  Talbot's,  Quantitative  Analysis.  Variations  of  the  practical  work 
will  be  made,  so  that  any  of  the  analyses  included  in  courses  6s.  66.  or  163-164 
(for  details  of  these  courses  see  the  Announcement  of  the  School  of  Chemistry)  may 
be  made. 

No  other  laboratory  course  may  be  taken  with  this. 

Note.— Students  who  have  previously  completed  the  greater  part  of  this  course 
may.  with  the  consent  of  the  Director,  register  for  the  remainder,  counting  it  1  to 
3  points. 
sE— Elementary  physiological  chemistry.     5  hours  lectures,  demon- 
strations, and  recitations  per  week.     2  points.     Professor  Sherman 
2.30,  Room  511,  Havemeyer.     Credit  I,  II 

This  course  deals  chiefly  with  the  principal  constituents  of  the  body  and  of  the 
food,  the  occurrence  and  properties  of  enzymes,  and  the  chemical  processes  in- 
volved in  respiration,  secretion,  digestion,  and  metabolism. 

Special  laboratory  work  to  accompany  this  course  may  be  arranged,  if  desired, 
by  properly  qualified  students  who  are  taking  course  si 71a. 
sF— Chemistry  of  nutrition.     5  hours  lectures  and  collateral  read- 
ing.    2  points.     Professor  Sherman 

1.30,  Room  511,  Havemeyer.     Credit  I,  II 

This  course  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  elementary  organic  or  physiological 
chemistry  and  deals  mainly  with  the  functions  of  the  proteids.  fats,  carbohydrates 
and  salts  in  nutrition;  the  quantitative  basis  of  dietetics;  and  the  analytical  and 
experimental  methods  by  which  the  composition  and  nutritive  values  of  foods  are 
determined.  It  includes  a  critical  study  of  the  methods  and  results  of  recent  in- 
vestigations in  food  chemistry  and  human  nutrition. 

This  course  may  be  taken  with  sE,  si7ia,  si47,  or  si48,  or  any  of  the  courses 
in  Domestic  Science  given  at  Teachers  College. 

si7ia— Organic  and  sanitary  analysis.  Conferences  and  laboratory 
work,  10  to  30  hours  a  week.  2  to  6  points.  Professor  Sherman 
and  Assistant. 

Room  509,  Havemeyer.     Credit  I,  II 

The  work  in  this  course  may  be  selected,  according  to  the  time  and  needs  of 
the  student,  from  among  the  following  subjects:  the  analysis  of  foods  and  physio- 
logical   products;  artificial  digestion    experiments;  the  determination  of  heat  of 
combustion  by  the  bomb  calorimeter;  any  of  the  organic  or  sanitary  analyses 
included  in  course  171  (see  Announcement  of  the  Division  of  Chemistry). 
[si 7 ib— Food  analysis   and  inspection.     Lectures    and  recitations 
5   hours.     Prerequisite  S147  and  S161-2  or  equivalent. 
Not  given  in  iqo8;  to  be  given  in  iqoq.] 

[si7ic— Industrial  organic  analysis.     Lectures  and  recitations.     5 
hours.     Prerequisite  si47  and  S161-2  or  equivalent. 
Not  given  in  iqo8] 

Courses  si  71a,  b,  and  c  together  cover  the  ground  of  course  171  as  given  in 
the  School  of  Chemistry. 
Research    Courses. — The    laboratories    will    be    open    to    properly 
qualified  students  for  research :  in  physical  chemistry  under  the  direc- 
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tion  of  Professor  Morgan;  in  organic  analysis  or  the  chemistry 
of  foods  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Sherman;  in  organic  chem- 
istry under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Chambers.     Credit  III. 

Domestic   Art 

sia-2a—  Hand  sewing.     Demonstrations,  discussions,  and  manual 
work.     2  points.     Miss  Cooley.     Credit  IV 
10.30-12.20.     Room  335,  Teachers  College. 

This  course  offers  practical  domestic  art  hand -work.  Woolman's  Sewing  Course 
will  be  used  as  a  text-book,  but  definite  problems  in  the  application  of  the  principles 
and  stitches  will  be  presented.  Demonstrations  will  be  given  and  methods  of 
utilization  in  the  various  types  of  schools  discussed. 

S3 — Textiles.     Miss  Cooley.     2  points.     Credit  IV 
9.3 0-10.20,  Room  335,  Teachers  College. 

This  course  is  equivalent  to  the  first  half  of  the  regular  Teachers  College  course 
in  textiles — Domestic  Art  3-4.  It  covers  a  study  of  fabrics,  their  beginnings  in 
the  arts  and  industries  of  primitive  life,  the  development  of  spinning  and  weaving, 
and  the  modern  processes  of  manufacturing  the  textiles  studied. 

Domestic  Science* 

si — Foods.     Lectures,    laboratory    and    written    work,    collateral 
reading.     3  points.     Miss  Benton  and  Miss  Wilson 
8.30-1 1.20,  Room  421,  Teachers  College.     Credit  IV 
Laboratory  fee,  $7.50 
Section  I.,  First  half  of  course,  Room  421 
Section  II.,  Second  half  of  course,  Rooms  418  and  423 

This  course  covers  the  following  general  topics:  the  composition  and  nutri- 
tive value  of  foods;  fundamental  principles  and  processes  of  cookery,  compara- 
tive study  of  fuels  and  cooking  apparatus ;  suggestions  on  marketing.  It  is  designed 
to  give  a  thorough  knowledge  of  theory  and  practice  in  cooking  and  such  hints 
on  teaching  as  grow  out  of  the  class  work.  Special  attention  is  given  to  scientific 
methods  of  laboratory  work,  and  to  the  adaption  of  such  methods  to  the  school. 

S3 — Food   production    and    manufacture.     Lectures    and   reading. 
2  points.     Professor  Vulte1 

11.30,  Room  418  Teachers  College.     Credit  IV 

This  course  covers  the  following  special  topics:  cereals,  flours,  meals,  breakfast 
foods  and  patented  products,  sugar,  glucose,  syrups,  honey,  fruits  fresh  and  pre 
.  served,  vegetables. 

This  course  may  be  counted  as  an  elective  toward  the  degree  of  B.S.,  and  is 
prescribed  by  Teachers  College  for  the  Bachelor's  diploma  with  a  major  in  Do- 
mestic Science. 

S5 — Household  chemistry.     Lectures,  reading,  and  laboratory  work. 
2  points.     Professor  Vulte 

10.30-12.20,  Room  401,  Teachers  College.     Credit  IV 

♦Students  are  advised  to  select  the  following  groups  in  the  order  named:  group  I, 
si  and  S3;  group  II,  S5,  S9,  Chemistry  sF. 

Students  who  have  completed  si  may  elect  3,  5,  (9  or  Chemistry  sP). 
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This  is  a  course  of  instruction  designed  to  present  a  study  of  the  more  important 
food  principles,  including  sugars,  starches,  proteids,  fats,  mineral  salts,  special 
attention  being  given  to  the  changes  taking  place  during  domestic  manipulation 
and  digestion ;  examination  of  water,  fuels,  detergents,  utensils,  etc. 

Students  arc  recommended  to  take  the  lectures  in  Chemistry  sF  as  supple- 
mentary to  this  course. 

This  course  may  be  counted  as  an  elective  toward  the  degree  of  B.S.,  and  is 
prescribed  by  Teachers  College  for  the  Bachelor's  diploma  with  a  major  in  Do- 
mestic Science.  ...  . 

Students  who  have  had  the  equivalent  of  this  course  will  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  advanced  studies  in  the  chemistry  of  foods  and  stimulants  in 
the  laboratory. 

Laboratory  fee  $5. 
sq— Household  mechanics  and  sanitation.     Lectures,  conferences, 
and  collateral  reading.     2  points.     Professor  Vulte 
9.30,  Room  409,  Teachers  College.     Credit  IV 

This  course  includes  discussion  of  the  following  topics:  the  situation,  plan, 
and  construction  of  the  city  and  country  dwelling;  the  relative  cost  of  various 
types;  design  and  care  of  the  systems  of  plumbing,  lighting,  heating,  and  ventila- 
tion, interior  and  exterior  decoration,  repairs. 

This  course  will  be  continued  in  the  Summer  Session  of  1909. 

Drawing 

sF— Freehand  drawing.     2  hours  lectures  and  20  hours  drafting- 
room  work  per  week.     2  points.     Mr.  Holston.      Credit  (see  Note  1) 
Tu.  and  Th.  at  9.30,  Room  609,  Havemeyer 

This  course  is  especially  intended  for  those  about  to  enter  the  Schools  of  Ap- 
plied Science,  Columbia  University. 

Elements  of  Freehand  Drawing,  sketching  from  dictation,  sketching  of  geo- 
metrical figures  and  combination  of  figures,  sketching  from  flat  copy  and  from 
models.     Application  of  rules  of  perspective  and  light  and  shade  to  freehand 

sketching.  „ 

Note  1  —This  course  covers  the  requirements  of  the  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board  in  drawing.  It  is  accepted  for  admission  to  the  Schools  of  Ap- 
plied Science.  

Students  taking  this  course  will  only  be  allowed  to  take  additional  courses  ag- 
gregating 4  points. 
sT— Mechanical  drafting*— Teachers'  course  in  mechanical  drafting. 
3  hours  lecture  and  20  hours  drafting-room  work  per  week.     2  points. 
Professor  Mayer 

M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  1.30,  Room  609,  Havemeyer.     Credit  IV 

This  course  is  especially  intended  for  those  who  teach  mechanical  drafting  in 
secondary  schools.     The  topics  covered  in  the  lectures  will  be  the  following: 

A  general  view  of  the  subject  of  instrumental  geometrical  drafting  and  the 
ultimate  object  to  be  attained.  Drafting  instruments  and  materials,  their  care 
and  use.  The  arrangement  of  geometrical  problems  sufficiently  numerous  and 
varied  to  lead  up  to  the  making  of  mechanical  drawings. 

Lettering:  mechanical  and  freehand  lettering.     Construction  of  various  scales; 
enlargement  and  reduction  of  drawings  to  scale. 
♦  Students  will  be  required  to  furnish  their  own  drafting  instruments  and  materials. 
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Tinting:  brush  and  pen  shading;  conventional  signs  for  materials  used  in  con- 
struction work.     Elementary  projections.     Shade  lines  and  shading. 

The  drafting-room  work  will  consist  in  the  making  of  a  set  of  drawings,  illus- 
trating the  principles  given  in  the  lectures,  to  be  used  as  models. 

si-2 — Mechanical  drafting.  2  hours  lectures  and  25  hours  drafting- 
room  work  per  week.     3  points.     Professor  Mayer 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  8.30,  Room  609,  Havemeyer.  Credit  I  (A.B.  for 
men  only),  V 

This  course  presupposes  a  fair  ability  in  freehand  drawing,  and  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  courses  given  to  students  of  the  first  year  in  the  Schools  of  Mines, 
Engineering,  and  Chemistry. 

The  topics  covered  will  be:  the  use  of  instruments;  geometrical  drafting;  let- 
tering; orthographic  projection;  topographical  drafting;  elementary  working 
drawings. 

S3-4 — Descriptive  geometry.  2  hours  lectures  and  5  hours  drafting- 
room  work  per  week.     2  points.     Professor  Mayer 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  1.30,  Room  609,  Havemeyer.  Credit  I  (A.B.  for 
men  only),  V 

This  course  will  cover  elementary  problems  relating  to  the  point,  right  line, 
and  plane;  generation  and  classification  of  lines  and  surfaces;  tangent  planes  to 
surfaces  of  single  and  double  curvature;  intersections  of  surfaces  by  planes;  devel- 
opment of  single  curved  surfaces ;  intersection  of  single  curved  surfaces. 

S5-6  and  7-8 — Advanced  mechanical  drafting.  2  hours  lectures  and 
25  hours  drafting-room  work  per  week.     3  points.     Professor  Mayer 

W.  and  F.  at  9.30,  Room  609,  Havemeyer.  Credit  I  (A.B.  for  men 
only),  V 

This  course  prerequires  a  knowledge  of  mechanical  drafting  equivalent  to  si-a 
and  S3-4. 

The  topics  covered  will  be;  working  drawings;  tracings;  blue  prints;  struc- 
tural work;  fastenings:  pipe  fittings;  isometric  drawings;  shades  and  shadows; 
elements  of  perspective;  and  stereo tomy. 

Courses  si-2,  S3-4,  and  S7-8  are  open  to  students  of  Columbia  College  and  other 
colleges  intending  to  enter  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Chemistry,  and  Engineering  with 
advanced  standing;  and  also  in  whole  or  in  part  to  students  of  the  first  and  second 
classes  of  these  Schools,  who  have  failed  to  complete  the  corresponding  courses 
during  the  academic  year. 

Economics 

sA — Principles  of  Economics.     Lectures,  and  text-book  discussion. 
2  points.     Professor  R.  C.  McCrea 
8.30,    Room  309,  Hamilton.     Credit  I 

An  introductory  outline  to  systematic  economics  designed  to  give  the  funda- 
mental principles  and  to  apply  them  to  various  practical  questions.  The  work 
of  the  course  to  be  based  upon  Seager,  Introduction  to  Economics.  Parallel  readings 
from  standard  authorities  will  be  required.  When  requirements  as  to  parallel 
readings  are  complied  with,  it  is  equivalent  to  Economics  1, 
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sB— Labor  Problems.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  2  points. 
Professor  R.  C.  McCrea 

11.30,  Room  501,  Hamilton.     Credit  I,  II 

Among  the  topics  considered  in  this  course  are:  the  rise  of  the  factory  system, 
factory  legislation,  the  growth  of  trade  unions,  the  policies  of  trade  unions,  strikes, 
arbitration  and  conciliation,  and  proposed  solutions  of  the  labor  problem.  Equiv- 
alent  to  Economics  105. 

Education 

sAb  and  c— Educational  Psychology.  Lectures,  practical  exercises, 
recitations,  and  required  readings.  4  points.  Credit  I.  Miss 
Whitley 


sAb— 1.30,  2  points  )  Room  23Q)  Teachers  College. 
sAc — 2.30,  2  points  ) 


Education  sA&  and  c,  the  last  two  thirds  of  Education  A,  constitute  a  systematic 
course  in  educational  psychology,  preparing  for  advanced  study  of  the  theory  of 
education  and  for  courses  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  special  subjects. 
Education  A  is  prescribed  for  the  B.S.  in  Education  and  all  diplomas  in  teaching 
and  should  be  taken  before  any  other  course  in  Education.  The  previous  com- 
pletion of  Aa  or  an  equally  satisfactory  course  in  general  psychology  is  pre- 
requisite for  admission  to  Education  A&  and  c. 

sBc History  of  education  in  modern  times.     Lectures,  required 

readings,  reports,  and  discussions.     2  points.     Professor  Henderson 
11.30,  Room  222,  Teachers  College.     Credit  I 

The  last  third  of  Education  B,  tracing  the  development  of  the  modern 
conception  of  education  from  its  formulation  during  the  Renaissance,  down  to 
the  present  time. 

Prescribed  for  B.S.  in  Education  and  all  diplomas  in  teaching,  and  prerequisite 
to  all  courses  in  Education  numbered  over  100.  It  should  be  preceded  by  Edu- 
cation A. 

S21-22— Child  Study.     Professor  Bagley.     See  Psychology 
s3o — Section   I.     Primary   school   methods.     Lecture,   discussions, 
and  conferences.     2  points.     Miss  Earhart 
9.30,  Room  221,  Teachers  College.     Credit  IV. 

A  study  of  the  aims,  the  subject-matter,  and  the  methods  of  primary  instruc- 
tion  considered  both  for  themselves  alone  and  in  their  relation  to  those  of  the 
kindergarten,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  grammar  grades,  on  the  other.  The 
course  endeavors  to  combine  the  values  of  general  and  theoretical  with  those 
of  specific  and  practical  treatment. 

s3o_Section  II.     Grammar  grade  methods.     2  points.     Credit  IV. 
Dr.  Bagley 

9.30,  Room  130,  Teachers  College 

A  consideration  of  the  problems  of  teaching  in  the  grammar  grades.  The  selec 
tion  and  organization  of  subject-matter  as  well  as  special  methods  of  instruction 
will  be  considered.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  work  in  English,  geog- 
raphy, history,  and  arithmetic. 
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S33_34G  and  b — Theory  and  practice  of  teaching  in  elementary- 
schools.  Lectures,  conferences,  schoolroom  observation,  and  practice. 
4  points.     Mr.  Stone  and  critic  teachers.     Credit  IV 

Class  work,  2  points.     8.30,  Room  211,  Teachers  College 
Practical  work,  2  points.     See  statement  concerning  Speyer  School, 
page  23.     Hours  must  be  arranged  with  instructor  in  charge  of  the 
course,  before  registration. 

This  course  aims  to  formulate  a  scientific  method  for  elementary  teaching, 
and  to  apply  its  principles  to  the  subjects  ordinarily  taught  in  primary  and  gram- 
mar grades.  Observation  and  practice  are  made  the  basis  of  class  discussions, 
which  are  in  turn  practically  illustrated  in  the  school.  The  complete  course, 
Education  33-34,  is  prescribed  for  the  Bachelor's  diploma  and  the  degree  of  B.S., 
with  a  major  in  Primary  or  Grammar  Grade  Teaching. 

Open  only  to  matriculated  students,  who  have  taken  Education  A,  or  its  equiv- 
alent, and  who  obtain  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 

s68a — The  teaching  of  geography.     See  geography. 

s83a — The  teaching  of  nature-study.     See  nature-study. 

8103-1040  and  b — The  Educational  theories  of  Herbart  and  Froebel. 
Lectures,  discussions,  and  an  extended  thesis  on  some  phase  of  the 
course.     4  points.     Professor  Henderson.     Credit  I,  II 

9.30-1 1.20,  Room  325,  Teachers  College 

This  course,  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  advanced  students  of  educational 
theory,  consists  primarily  of  the  critical  discussion  of  selected  topics  from  the 
writings  of  Froebel  and  Herbart  which  are  fundamental  both  in  philosophy  and 
in  the  theory  of  education.  It  (a)  traces  the  evolution  of  ethical  and  educa- 
tional theory  from  Rousseau  to  Froebel  as  an  outcome  of  the  movement  in  social 
theory;  and  (fe)  relates  the  educational  theories  of  Herbart  and  Froebel  to  the 
wider  intellectual  movements  of  Romanticism,  Realism,  and  Idealism. 

Prerequisites:  Introductory  courses  in  Philosophy  and  Education  satisfactory 
to  the  instructor. 

S107 — The  teaching  of  physics.     See  physics 

si  1 1 — School  Administration.  Lectures,  essays,  and  discussions. 
2  points.     Professor  Snedden 

9.30,  Room  215a,  Teachers  College.     Credit  II,  IV 

This  course  deals  with  such  topics  as  the  following:  The  nature  of  the  problems 
of  school  administration.  The  relation  of  the  national  government  to  education. 
Forms  of  educational  control,  state,  municipal ,  and  private.  The  social  and 
economic  factors  in  the  growth  of  school  systems.  The  school  board  in  its  execu- 
tive and  legislative  functions.  Business  administration;  the  budget  and  its 
distribution;  school  sites  and  buildings;  construction;  heating,  ventilation,  lighting, 
sanitation  and  equipment.  Playgrounds  and  play  centres.  The  relation  of 
supervising  officers  to  school  boards,  principals,  teachers,  pupils,  janitors,  parents, 
and  citizens.  School  management;  grading,  promotions,  examinations,  records, 
prizes,  and  other  incentives.  Courses  of  study  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
superintendent.  Supervision  of  instruction;  the  training  of  teachers  in  service. 
Compulsory  education  and  child  labor.  Special  schools  for  the  delinquent. 
Spervision  of  high  schools.  The  school  and  society.  Other  educational  forces 
and  community  co-operation. 

Prerequisite:  Introductory  courses  in  Education  satisfactory  to  the  instructor, 
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si2i — Genetic  psychology.     See  Psychology. 

5125-1260  and  b — Secondary  Education.    General  Course.  Lectures, 
discussions,  readings,  and  reports.     4  points.     Superintendent  Manny 

9.30-1 1.20,  Room  2ii,  Teachers  College.     Credit  II,  IV 

In  this  course  are  discussed  the  problems  of  the  secondary  school,  its  equip- 
ment, its  characteristic  tendencies,  the  interrelation  of  teacher  and  pupil,  ques- 
tions of  class -organization,  of  presentation  and  disposition  of  subject-matter, 
of  arrangement  and  adjustment  of  the  secondary  school  curriculum.  In  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  important  subjects  of  the  curriculum  the  professor  in  charge  will 
enlist  at  given  periods  during  the  course  the  co-operation  of  his  colleagues  in 
their  special  departments  of  secondary  instruction. 

S130 — Primary  school  supervision.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  con- 
ferences.    4  points.     Miss  Earhart 

10.30,  Room  221,  Teachers  College.     Credit  IV 

A  course  for  experienced  teachers  who  are  looking  forward  to  supervisory 
work.  It  considers  the  subject-matter  and  the  methods  of  primary  instruction, 
as  they  are  based  on  the  nature  of  the  child  and  inspired  by  educational  theory, 
particularly  with  regard  to  their  practicability  and  efficiency  from  the  more 
general  point  of  view  of  a  supervisor. 

A  knowledge  of  educational  psychology  and  of  the  history  and  principles  of 
education,  satisfactory  to  the  instructor,  is  prerequisite  for  entrance  to  this  course. 

si33a-i34<z — Criticism  and  supervision  of  elementary  instruction. 
Lectures.     Credit  II  and  IV.     Professor  Strayer 

Lectures,  2  points.     8.30,  Room  222,  Teachers  College 

A  course  for  prospective  superintendents,  or  principals  of  public  schools,  or  for 
instructors  or  supervisory  officers  in  teachers  training  schools. 

This  course  deals  with  the  problems  of  the  supervision  of  teachers  in  service 
from  the  standpoint  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  schoolroom  practice.  It 
presupposes  a  good  knowledge  of  psychology,  methods  of  instruction,  and  edu- 
cational theory.  It  deals  with  the  conditions,  agencies  and  principles  of  super- 
vision. The  standards  and  types  of  educational  criticism  are  presented,  with 
opportunity  to  apply  them  in  observation  and  discussion. 

Open  only  to  matriculated  seniors  or  graduate  students  who  have  taken  Educa- 
tion A  and  B,  or  their  equivalents.  Prescribed  for  the  Bachelor's  diploma  and 
the  degree  of  B.S.,  with  a  major  in  Elementary  Supervision. 

Education  si6i — English  in  secondary  schools.  Literature — Lec- 
tures, reports  upon  assigned  readings,  and  class  discussions.  2  points. 
Professors  Paul  and  Baker 

1.30,  Room  602,  Hamilton.     Credit  I.     Credit  II  with  S162 

This  course  consists  of  the  study  of  typical  works  selected  mainly  from  the 
college  entrance  requirements  in  English,  conducted  from  the  standpoint  of  subject- 
matter  and  method;  critical  and  interpretative  study  of  these  types  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  high -school  teacher;  means  of  securing  the  best  results  in  culture 
and  training;  arrangement  of  literature  for  a  high -school  course. 

Education  si  62 — English  in  secondary  schools.  Language. — 
Lectures,  reports  upon  assigned  readings,  and  class  discussions, 
together  with  a  limited  amount  of  practice  in  composition-writing. 
2  points.     Professors  Paul  and  Baker 

2.30,  Room  602,  Hamilton.     Credit  I.     Credit  II  with  si6i 
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This  course  deals  with  the  study  of  the  language  work  appropriate  to  the  high- 
school;  grammar,  its  relation  to  other  English  work  and  to  the  .study  of  foreign 
languages;  composition,  the  selection  and  treatment  of  material,  the  use  of  rhetori- 
cal theory;  training  in  criticism  of  themes;  the  relation  of  the  composition  to  the 
English  classics  and  to  other  subjects. 

As  a  prerequisite  to  these  courses  students  are  required  to  have  com- 
pleted 24  points  in  English  composition  and  literature  in  institutions 
of  collegiate  grade.  Those  who  have  had  experience  in  teaching 
English  in  secondary  schools  may  take  the  course,  credit  being  de- 
ferred until  the  fulfilment  of  the  requirement  of  24  points.  Students 
are  expected  to  be  familiar  with  the  English  classics  adopted  as  the 
uniform  list  required  for  entrance  to  the  colleges,  and  to  have  a  fair 
knowledge  of  rhetorical  theory  and  practice. 

The  Teaching  of  English  (Longmans) ,  by  Carpenter,  Baker  and 
Scott,  will  be  used  as  a  guide. 

These  courses  may  be  counted  as  2 -point  electives  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B., 
and  B.S.,  and  are  prescribed  by  Teachers  College  for  the  Bachelor's  diploma  in 
English.  These  courses  must  be  elected  together  except  by  those  who  have 
already  taken  one  of  them.  The  two  courses  together  may  be  counted  in  partial 
fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  A.M.,  by  those  students  who 
obtain  a  grade  of  B  or  higher. 

si 89 — The  teaching  of  physical  education.     See  physical  education 
S2 1 1-2 1 2 — Practicum  in  the  administration  of  public  education.     2 
or  4  points.     Professor  Snedden.     Credit  III 

Lectures,  2  points.     2.30,  Room  215a,  Teachers  College 
Conferences,  2  points,  3.30,  Room  215a,  Teachers  College 

This  course  treats  of  the  problems  subject  to  investigation  in  the  organization 
and  administration  of  the  public  school  systems  in  the  United  States,  with  special 
reference  to  city  school  systems. 

Open  only  to  matriculated  graduate  students  who  have  taken  Education  A, 
B,  and  111-112,  or  their  equivalent.  The  lectures  may  be  taken  alone;  the  con- 
ferences may  only  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  lectures.  The  complete  course 
may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D.,  and  toward  the  Master's 
and  Doctor's  diplomas  in  teaching. 

S233-234 — Practicum.  Current  problems  in  Elementary  Education. 
Lectures,  discussions,  observation  and  reports,  as  introductory  to  in- 
dependent investigation.     4  points.     Professor  Strayer.     Credit  III 

9.30-1 1.20,  Room  222,  Teachers  College 

Familiarity  with  historical  and  contemporary  sources,  tests  of  the  ability  of 
children  under  typical  conditions,  and  experimental  teaching  with  study  of  the 
effects  produced  by  varying  certain  factors,  as  introductory  to  original  research. 
The  special  topic  for  consideration  during  the  summer  session  of  1908  will  be  the 
elementary  curriculum.  In  the  following  years,  the  supervision  of  instruction 
and  the  training  of  elementary  teachers  will  be  considered. 

Open  only  to  matriculated  graduate  students  who  have  taken  Education  A, 
B,  and  133-134,  or  their  equivalent.  The  complete  course  may  be  counted  toward 
the  degrees  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D.,  and  toward  the  Master's  and  Doctor's  diplomas 
in  teaching. 
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Public  Lectures.— The  following  public  lectures  will  be  given 
by  this  department  during  the  Summer  Session.  The  dates  for  these 
lectures  will  be  announced  later: 

Dean  James  Earl  Russell,  The  Outlook  for  the  Teaching  Pro- 
fession ; 

Professor  Edward  Lee  Thorndike,  Mental  Inheritance; 

Professor  Richard  E.  Dodge,  Work  in  Recent  Development  in 
Geography  Teaching; 

Professor  Charles  R.  Richards,  Industrial  Education. 

ENGINEERING 

Civil 

sl75_Hydraulics.     5  hours  lectures.     2  points.     Professor  

10.30,  Room  301,  Engineering.     Credit  II  and  V 

Hydraulics,  including  pumps  and  pumping  engines.  Flow  of  water  through 
orifices.  Time  required  for  discharge  of  canal  locks  and  similar  volumes.  Weir 
discharge  and  gauging  by  weirs.  Gauging  of  water  for  systems  of  irrigation. 
Flow  through  and  discharge  of  pipes.  Design  of  pipe  systems  for  city  water- 
works The  Venturi  meter.  Flow  in  and  discharge  of  open  canals  and  rivers. 
Gauging  of  streams  by  current  meters,  floats,  and  other  means.  Backwater. 
Impulse  of  streams.  w 

si86— Structures.     5  hours  lectures.     2   points.     Professor 

9.30,  Room  401,  Engineering.     Credit  II  and  V 

General  considerations  affecting  the  design  of  long-span  steel  bridges.  Ordi- 
nary trusses.     Cantilevers.     Suspension  bridges. 

Ordinary  masonry  arches  for  vertical  and  inclined  loads.  Elastic  arches  or 
arch  ribs.  General  considerations  regarding  concrete  and  concrete -steel  structures. 
Concrete-steel  theories.  The  design  of  concrete  -steel  #  structures.  Long-span 
concrete-steel  arches.  Concrete -steel  buildings,  including  forms  and  erection. 
Surface  finish  of  concrete  structures. 

Electrical 
si  14— Electric  train-movement.     (With  special  reference  to  prob- 
lems and  determinations.)     6   hours  lectures.     2   points.     Professor 
Mailloux 

10.30,  Room  302,  Engineering.     Credit  II  and  V 

Distance-time,  speed-time  and  acceleration -time,  graphs  and  functions  of  train- 
motion  with  their  interpretation.  Kinematical  and  dynamical  principles  involved 
in  train-motion.  Study  of  train -resistance,  retardation  and  tractive  force  due  to 
motors.  Predetermination  of  electrical  energy -consumption,  size  of  motors  and 
plant,  schedule -speed,  etc.     Electric -traction  problems. 

Mechanical 
si2i— Gas  engines.     Six  hours  lectures  and  six  hours  laboratory 
work  per  week.     3  points.     Professor  Lucre 

9. 30-1 1.20,  Room  306,  Engineering.     Credit  II  and  V 
Laboratory  fee  $10 
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A  knowledge  of  thermodynamics  and  elementary  physics  and  chemistry  ii 
presupposed,  and  some  engineering  laboratory  experience  is  necessary.  Ther 
modynamics  of  gas  cycles  for  transforming  heat  into  work;  properties  of  ex- 
plosive mixtures;  development  of  modern  gas  engine  mechanism;  characteristics 
of  modern  gas  engines;  gas  producers;  liquid  fuel  vaporizers  and  carbureters-  gas 
power  plants;  laboratory  tests  on  fuels  and  explosive  mixtures,  and  on  engines 
using  gas,  gasoline,  alcohol  and  oil. 

Metallurgy 

S58— Five  hours  lectures  or  recitations  and  five  hours  laboratory 
work  per  week.     2  points.     Professor  Campbell 

10.30,  Room  301,  School  of  Mines  Building  and  Metallurgical  Lab- 
oratories.    Credit  II,  V 

Metallurgy  of  iron,  steel  and  industrial  alloys.  Constitution  of  iron,  steel, 
brasses,  bearing  metals,  etc.  Comparison  of  good  with  faulty  material-]  cause 
and  effect  of  defects.  Method  of  work.  Heat  treatment  of  iron  and  steel ,  bronzes, 
etc.  Application  of  metallography  to  other  opaque  material  matter,  speisses, 
orebodies,  etc. 

This  course  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  elementary  chemistry  and  metallurgy. 

English 
(1)   Undergraduate  Courses 

It  is  proposed  to  offer  a  substantial  curriculum  of  undergraduate 
courses  in  English,  covering  the  fields  of  rhetoric,  literature,  linguistics, 
and  education,  and  to  give  them  in  such  order  that  a  student  may 
obtain  systematic  knowledge  in  each  field.  Unless  otherwise  stated, 
courses  sA,  sB,  S35,  si6ia-si62a,  and  S161&-162&,  will  be  given  every 
year;  the  others  usually  in  alternation 

sA — Rhetoric  and  English  composition.  Recitations,  themes,  lec- 
tures.    2  points.     Professor  Baldwin  and  Dr.  Bates 

10.30,  Room  603,  Hamilton.     Credit  I 

Course  sA  is  purely  introductory.  It  is  intended  to  teach  correctness  and 
clearness  of  expression,  to  give  the  student  practice  in  composition,  and  to  in- 
crease his  acquaintance  with  models  of  English  style.  The  classroom  work 
will  consist  of  lectures,  the  study  of  rhetorical  principles,  impromptu  writing, 
and  the  discussion  of  essays  written  by  members  of  the  class.  Text  books:  Bald- 
win's How  to  Write  (Macmillan)  and  Carpenter  and  Brewster's  Modern  English 
Prose  (Macmillan). 

Equivalent  to  the  first  term  of  English  A-i  in  the  college  curriculum. 

Students  may  elect  either  Course  sA,  Course  sB,  or  Course  si,  according  to  their 
proficiency,  but  no  student  will  be  permitted  to  take  more  than  one  of  these 
courses. 

sB — English    composition.      Lectures,    themes,    consultations,      a 
points.     Professors  Baldwin  and  Fulton 
9.30,  Room  603,  Hamilton.     Credit  I 

Daily  short  themes  for  personal  expression,  fluency,  and  point;  weekly  longer 
themes  for  construction;  survey  of  principles  in  class;  direction  of  individual 
work  in  regular  hours  for  criticism;  text -book,    Baldwin's  College  Manual   of 
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Picric,  fourth  edition  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.).      Students  must  have  passed 

^ThV irimrhasis  in  class  will  be  upon  descriptive  and  narrative  writing; 
in  them's    upon  whatever  kind  seems  in  each  case  best  suited  to  the  mdmdual 

"^Equivalent  to  the  first  term  of  English  B  in  the  college  curriculum, 
si— Advanced  composition.     Lectures,  themes  and  consultations. 
2  points.     Professor  MacMechan 

9.30,  Room  602,  Hamilton.     Credit  I 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  of  an  advanced  grade  and  will  be  adapted 
to  the  individual  needs  of  each.  Open  only  to  students  that  have  passed  English 
sB  or  its  equivalent. 

[S23— English  literature  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
2  points.     Not  given  in  1908] 

S24— English  Literature  of  the  Victorian  Age  (1832-1890). 
2  points.     Professor  Howe 

11.30,  Room  602,  Hamilton.     Credit  I 

This  course  will  furnish  a  survey  of  the  essay,  the  novel  and  the  poetry  of  the 
Victorian  period,  dealing  especially  with  the  following  writers:  Lamb,  Carl yle 
Macaulay,  DeQuincey,  Newman,  Ruskin,  Arnold,  Pater,  Stevenson  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Eliot,  Trollope,  Meredith,  Hardy,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Clough, 
Rossetti,  Swinburne  and  others. 

Courses  S23  and  S24  are  given  in  alternate  years 
s25_English  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century     (1625-17°°)- 
2  points.     Professor  Howe 

10.30,  Room  602 ,  Hamilton.     Credit  I 

In  this  course  will  be  read  selections  from  Bacon,  Milton,  Thomas  Browne. 
Dryden,  Bunyan,  Walton,  Temple;  from  minor  poets,  Donne.  Cowley,  Carew 
3aw,  HenL,  Herbert,  Vaughan,  Waller,  Butler;  from  the  leading  dramatists, 
such  as  Massinger,  Webster,  Ford,  Shirley,  Otway,  Etherege  and  others  An 
attempt  witl  be  made  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  chief  literary  forms  and  the 
changes  m  literary  history,  especially  the  decline  of  the  drama,  the  beginnmgs 
of  criticism,  the  rise  of  prose. 
[S27—  English  literature  in  the  eighteenth  century.  2  points.  Not 
given  in  1908] 

Courses  S25  and  S27  are  given  in  alternate  years 
[S29— Anglo-Saxon  literature  and  historical  English  grammar.     2 
points.     Not  given  in  1908.] 

[S30— Chaucer.     2  points.     Not  given  in  1908.] 
Courses  S2Q  and  S30  are  usually  given  in  alternate  years 
[S35— Shakspere.     Lectures,  discussions,  and  required  reading.     2 
points.     Not  given  in  1908.] 

(2)  Courses  in  the  Teaching  of  English. 
The  following  courses  in  the  Teaching  of  English  do  not  count  for  a 
degree  in  English  1 
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Educations  i6ia-i62a — English  in  secondary  schools.     (See  p.  37) 
Education  S1616-1626 — English  in  secondary  schools.     (See  p.  37) 

(3)  Graduate  Courses 

A  cycle  of  graduate  courses  will  be  planned  for  the  Summer  Session 
covering  a  period  of  four  or  five  years,  including  courses  in  language 
as  well  as  in  literary  history.  At  least  one  course  will  be  given  each 
summer,  and  the  same  course  will  not  be  repeated  within  a  period  of 
four  years. 

Students  taking  Course  S205  in  the  Summer  Session  may  not  elect 
any  other  course. 

S205 — English  Literary  Criticism.     Professor  G.   R.  Carpenter 

8.30-10.20,  Room  617,  Hamilton.     Credit  III 

A  rapid  survey  of  the  field,  with  special  attention  to  the  great  literary  critics  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  text-book  of  the  course  will  be  Saintsbury's  Loci 
Critici  (Ginn.  &  Co.). 

S236 — Victorian  Literature.     Professor  MacMechan 
10.30,  Room  617,  Hamilton.     Credit  III 

This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  graduate  students  who  take  a  minor  jo 
English  or  who  wish  to  complete  a  major. 

Fine  Arts 

sA — History  of  art.     Professor  Whittemore 
3.30,  Room  309,  Havemeyer. 

The  course  in  Fine  Arts  is  open  to  all  students  without  registration. 

This  course  of  thirty  lectures  is  a  brief  history  of  Greek  Art,  with  an  introduction 
in  the  arts  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Phoenicia.  It  is  a  study  of  the  expression  of  the 
forces  of  Greek  life  as  embodied  in  architecture,  sculpture,  and  the  minor  arts.  The 
lectures  will  be  supplemented  by  conferences  in  the  Avery  Library  and  the  Metro* 
politan  Museum.     The  course  will  be  richly  illustrated  with  lantern  slides. 

Geography 

sia-2a — General  geography.     Lectures,  discussions,  and  reference 
work,  with  laboratory  demonstrations.     2  points.     Miss  KirchweV 
9.30,  Room  200,  Teachers  College.     Credit  IV 

An  introductory  course  in  geography  for  teachers  and  supervisors  of  the  elemen* 
tary  school  and  for  teachers  of  normal  schools. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  acquaint  students  with  the  modern  point  of  vievtf 
in  geography  and  to  give  them  an  understanding  of  the  essential  facts  and  prhv 
ciples  necessary  for  teaching  or  supervision  in  the  various  grades  of  the  elementary 
school. 

The  following  subjects  indicate  the  general  scope  of  the  course:  the  shape,  size, 
and  motions  of  the  earth  and  their  effects;  the  continents,  with  special  reference  to 
the  study  of  the  principal  land  forms  and  the  work  of  rivers;  the  oceans,  with 
emphasis  on  tides  and  ocean  currents;  the  atmosphere,  with  regard  to  the  distri* 
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bution  of  temperature,  winds,  and  rainfall  over  the  world  Application  will  be 
made  to  North  America  throughout  the  work  in  order  to  show  the  dependence  of 
continental  study  upon  these  fundamental  principles. 

Dodge's  Advanced  Geography,  and  Dryer's  Lessons  in  Physval  Geography  will 
be  the  leading  texts. 
Education  s68a— Methods  in  geography  for  the  elementary  school. 
Lectures,  conferences,  and  discussions.     2  points.     Miss  Kirchwey 
10.30,  Room  200,  Teachers  College.     Credit  IV 

A  consideration  of  the  course  of  study  in  geography  for  elementary  schools 
and  of  the  general  principles  underlying  good  geography  teaching  The  work 
will  be  made  as  practical  as  possible,  with  discussion  of  the  best  methods  of  present- 
ing to  children  the  difficult  problems  met  with  in  the  various  grades  and  with 
illustrative  lessons  taught  in  the  class. 

Teachers  College  Records  for  1906-1907  (the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  school; 
will  be  the  leading  texts. 

German 

sAi-Elementary  course.     2  points.     Dr.  Braun  and  Mr.  Porter- 
field 

Sec.  1—8.30,  Room  408  Hamilton.     )  Credit  I 
gec>  2 — 10.30,  Room  402,  Hamilton.  ) 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  have  no  previous  knowledge  of  Ger- 
man Its  object  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  common  vocabulary  and 
the  fundamental  grammatical  facts  of  the  language,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  read  easy 
German  at  sight.  Reading  forms  part  of  the  work  from  the  beginning;  grammar 
study,  writing,  and  oral  practice  in  German,  though  all  are  made  use  of,  are 
regarded  rather  as  means  toward  the  attainment  of  reading  ability  than  as  ends 
in  themselves. 

Text-books:  Thomas,  Practical  German  Grammar,  4th  edition  (Holt);  Hervey 
Supplementary  Exercises  to  Thomas's  Grammar,  4th  edition  (Holt);  Thomas  and 
Hervey,  German  Reader  and  Theme-Book  (Holt).  _ 

Students  taking  Course  sAi  will  have  an  opportunity  to  continue  the  study  of 
German  in  Extension  Courses  given  through  the  academic  year  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  University. 

sA2— Elementary  reading  and  oral  practice.    2  points.     Mr.  Porter- 
field 

11.30,  Room  402,  Hamilton.     Credit  (if  taken  with  sAi)  1 

This  course  is  given  parallel  with  sAi  and  may  be  elected  only  by  those  who 
are  taking  that  course.  sA2  is  devoted  exclusively  to  reading  and  oral  practice, 
and  affords  additional  opportunity  for  application  of  the  Z™™™1™1™*™- 
tion  of  the  preceding  course.  It  should  be  taken  by  all  who  are  absolute  be- 
ginners. 
sA3_Supplementary  course.  2  points.  Mr.  Porterfield 
9.30,  Room  402,  Hamilton.     Credit  I 

This  course  will  consist  in  the  reading  of  intermediate  texts,  toget her  with 
easy  composition  exercises  and  a  review  of  *«.-«.* Ll?=££ 


Sen"^:  h^ C^  Xand  sA2,  or  an  equivalent,  and  may  wish 
fo  complete  the  recrement  in  German  for  the  elementary ^entrance  examma 
tion.     This  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  taking  either  Course  sAi-sA2  and 
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an  Extension  Course,  EA2,  in  the  academic  year  immediately  following,  or 
Courses  sAi-sA2  and  SA3  in  successive  Summer  Sessions.  These  three  courses 
are  together  equivalent  to  German  A,  counting  6  points  toward  the  degree  of  A.B. 
or  B.S. 

Students  will  require  at  the  beginning  of  this  course,  Thomas,  Practical  Ger- 
man Grammar,  4th  edition  (Holt) ;  Thomas  and  Hervey,  German  Reader  and 
Theme -Book  (Holt). 

sB — Intermediate  course.     2  points.     Professor  Remy 
10.30,  Room  408,  Hamilton.     Credit  I 

This  course  will  consist  in  the  rapid  reading  of  texts.  It  is  intended  for  students 
who  have  had  Course  SA3  or  as  much  German  as  is  represented  by  the  elementary 
entrance  examination  for  Columbia,  or  Barnard,  the  requirements  for  which  are 
as  follows:  (a)  The  Rudiments  of  grammar,  including  declension  and  conjuga- 
tion, elementary  syntax  and  word  order.  The  translation  into  German  of  simple 
English  sentences,  (b)  Translation  at  sight  of  a  passage  of  easy  prose  containing 
no  rare  words.  The  requisite  facility  can  be  acquired  by  reading  not  less  than 
two  hundred  pages  of  simple  German. 

This  course  will  afford  practice  in  the  reading  of  moderately  difficult  prose 
and  poetry  by  standard  authors.  The  texts  will  be  selected  with  reference  to 
variety  of  style  and  vocabulary.  The  work  will  consist  in  translation,  sight-reading, 
grammatical  instruction,  and  occasional  exercises  in  German  composition. 

Students  will  require  at  the  beginning  of  this  course  Heine,  Prose,  edited  by 
A.  B.  Faust  (Macmillan);  and  Thomas,  Practical  German  Grammar  (Holt). 

[S3-4 — Composition  and  oral  practice.     Intermediate  course. 
Not  given  in  1908;  to  be  given  in  iqoq.~\ 

S5-6 — Introduction    to   the    classics.     Selected   works   of   Goethe, 
Schiller,  and  Lessing.     3  points.     Professor  Hervey 
9-10.20,  Room  406,  Hamilton.     Credit  I 

This  course  aims  to  make  the  student  familiar  with  representative  works  of 
the  classical  period  and  the  outlines  of  its  history.  It  aims  to  increase  the  student's 
command  of  vocabulary  and  idiom,  by  means  of  sight-reading  and  translation 
supplementary  to  his  prepared  work,  and  to  promote  facility  in  reading  and  inter- 
preting the  text  without  the  medium  of  translation. 

The  course  is  intended  for  students  who  have  taken  sB  or  have  had  as  much 
German  as  is  represented  by  the  intermediate  entrance  requirement  at  Colum- 
bia. The  requisite  proficiency  can  be  attained  by  the  reading  of  at  least  five 
hundred  pages  of  classical  and  contemporary  prose  and  poetry,  which  should 
include  Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm,  and  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell. 

The  work  of  this  course  will  include  the  reading  and  study  of  two  dramas  of 
each  of  the  authors  named,  with  brief  discussion  of  other  works  by  means  of 
lectures  and  of  essays  (in  English)  on  assigned  topics.  Students  are  required 
to  read  privately  Rolleston's  Life  of  Lessing,  Sime's  Life  of  Goethe,  and  Nevinson's 
Life  of  Schiller  (or  equivalents),  published  in  the  "Great  Writers"  series  (Walter 
Scott:  London).  It  is  recommended  that  these  biographies  be  read  in  advance. 
They  may  be  procured  at  the  Columbia  University  Bookstore.  Price,  30  cents 
each;  cost  of  carriage  added. 

Students  will  require  at  the  beginning  of  this  course  Lessing's  Emilia  Galotti, 
edited  by  Max  Winkler  (Heath),  and  Nathan  der  Weise,  edited  by  Tobias  J.  C. 
DiekhofT  (American  Book  Co.). 

sii-12 — Composition   and  oral  practice.     Advanced  course,     In- 
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tended  to  continue  the  work  of  course  S3-4,  with  which  it  alternates. 
2  points.     Dr.  Braun 

1.30,  Room  402,  Hamilton.     Credit  I 

This  course  aims* to  meet  the  demands  for  instruction  looking  toward  a  practical 
command  of  the  German  language,  but  has  at  the  same  time  a  distinctly  literary 
content.  It  is  intended  for  students  who  possess  a  good  reading  knowledge  of 
the  language  and  understand  spoken  German  with  a  fair  degree  of  facility. 

From  the  outset  German  will  be  employed,  as  far  as  possible,  by  instructor  and 
student  alike.  The  subjects  discussed  and  the  methods  pursued  will  depend 
largely  upon  individual  needs.  The  conversation  will  be  upon  topics  chosen  from 
the  field  of  literature,  daily  life,  and  current  events.  The  composition  work  will 
consist  in  the  rendering  of  outlines  of  the  literature  read,  and  in  the  preparation 
of  original  themes. 

Students  will  require  at  the  beginning  of  this  course  Buchheim,  Balladen  und 
Romanzen  (Macmillan).    . 
sioi-102—  History    of    German    literature.     2    points.     Professor 

TOMBO 

8.30,  Room  402,  Hamilton.     Credit  I,  II 

This  course  offers  in  a  series  of  lectures  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  general  devel- 
opment of  German  literature  and  serves  as  an  introduction  to  all  specialized 
work  in  this  field.  It  is  intended  for  students  who  have  had  Course  S5-6  or 
an  equivalent,  and  who  read  German  with  facility.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  the  stu- 
dent, in  methodical  form,  a  broad  idea  of  the  character  and  tendencies  of  the 
literature  of  Germany  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Only  the  more 
important  writers  and  writings  will  be  discussed,  while  the  lesser  will  be  treated 
only  in  so  far  as  they  reflect  significant  characteristics  of  an  epoch.  Particular 
stress  will  be  laid  upon  the  great  Middle  High  German  epics  and  the  classical 
period  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Much  attention  will  be  given  to  the  growth  and 
decay  of  literary  tendencies,  forms,  and  ideals,  to  foreign  influences,  and  to  the 
relation  of  literary  to  social,  political,  and  religious  history.  An  essential  phase 
of  the  work  will  consist  in  the  reading  and  discussion,  partly  in  German,  of  illus- 
trative selections  from  Thomas,  Anthology  of  German  Literature  (Heath),  which 
students  will  require  for  this  course. 

Course  sioi-102  (or  an  equivalent)  is  prescribed  for  all  students  taking  Ger- 
manic languages  and  literatures  as  major  or  minor  subject  for  the  A.M.  degree. 

S103-104 — Goethe's  Faust.     2  points.     Dr.  Braun 
11.30,  Room  406,  Hamilton.     Credit  I,  II 

This  course  will  consist  in  the  reading  and  interpretation,  by  lecture  and  dis- 
cussion, of  Faust,  the  First  Part  in  its  entirety,  the  Second  Part  in  selected  portions. 
It  is  intended  for  students  who  have  had  Course  S5-6  or  an  equivalent,  and  who 
read  German  with  facility. 

The  main  object  of  the  course  is  to  help  the  student  to  the  enjoyment  of  Faust 
as  poetry.  Careful  attention  is  given  to  its  genesis  and  its  significance  in  the 
study  of  Goethe's  life  and  works,  as  also  to  its  ethical  import  and  its  artistic  charac- 
ter as  a  whole.  Certain  topics  will  be  assigned  for  investigation  and  report.  Stu- 
dents electing  this  course  should  be  familiar  with  the  facts  of  Goethe's  life  (as 
obtainable,  for  example,  from  Sime's  Life  of  Goethe;  see  announcement  of  Course 
ss-6),  and  with  the  more  commonly  read  of  his  works,  especially  Gotz  von  Ber- 
lichingen,  Werthers  Leiden,  and  Egmont;  the  reading  of  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit, 
especially  Books  5-15,  is  also  recommended. 

Students  will  require  for  this  course  Goethe,  Faust,  First  and  Second  Parts, 
2  vols.,  edited  by  Calvin  Thomas  (Heath). 
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[S105 — German  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (to  1871). 

Not  given  in  iqo8;  to  be  given  in  1909] 

si 06 — Contemporary     German    literature.       2    points.      Professor 
Tombo 

10.30,  Room  406,  Hamilton.     Credit  I,  II 

This  is  an  advanced  course,  designed  to  continue  course  sioi-102,  and  may  be 
taken  for  credit  by  students  who  have  had  the  course  on  Hauptmann  and 
Sudermann.  The  lectures  will  describe  the  principal  literary  movements  and 
#  tendencies  from  the  year  187 1  to  the  present  day,  including  a  survey  of  the 
naturalistic  movement  in  Germany  and  a  discussion  of  the  works  of  Hauptmann 
and  other  prominent  living  writers.  Some  attention  will  also  be  given  to  modern 
tendencies  in  German  art  and  music. 

si 07- 1 08 — History  of  the  German  language.     2  points.     Professor 
Remy 

9.30,  Room  408,  Hamilton.     Credit  I,  II 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  have  had  Course  S5-6  or  sioi-102, 
or  an  equivalent,  and  who  read  German  with  facility.  It  is  required  of  all 
candidates  for  the  A.M.  degree  whose  major  subject  is  Germanic  languages  and 
literatures. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  present  by  means  of  a  series  of  lectures,  sup- 
plemented by  text  interpretations,  a  succinct  outline  of  the  development  of  the 
present  literary  language  from  Old  High  German  times.  The  course  will  begin 
with  a  rapid  survey  in  lectures  of  the  history  and  relationship  of  the  West  Germanic 
group  of  languages,  in  order  to  establish  the  position  of  the  Old  High  German 
dialects.  A  brief  consideration  will  then  be  given  to  Old  High  German  phonology 
and  inflections,  and  a  number  of  texts  will  be  interpreted.  The  Middle  High  Ger- 
man language  will  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  further  history  of  the 
language  down  to  modern  times  will  be  described  at  length.  Stress  will  be  laid 
throughout  on  the  changes  in  phonetic  conditions  and  the  genesis  of  grammatical 
forms. 

Students  will  require  at  the  beginning  of  this  course,  Schauffler,  Althochdeutsche 
Litteratur  (Sammlung  Goschen,  No.  28)  and  Wright,  Historical  German  Grammar 
(Clarendon  Press). 

si 27-1 28 — Gothic.     2  points.     Professor  Remy 
11.30,  Room  408,  Hamilton.     Credit  I,  II 

This  course  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  had  course  si 07-1 08,  or  an  equivalent. 
It  should  be  taken  by  all  candidates  for  the  A.M.  degree  whose  major  subject 
is  Germanic  languages  and  literatures. 

The  course  will  begin  with  an  exposition,  in  lectures,  of  the  general  principles 
of  Germanic  philology,  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Germanic  dialects. 
The  grammar  and  phonetics  of  the  Gothic  language  will  then  be  studied  in  connect 
tion  with  the  interpretation  of  texts.  Attention  will  be  given  to  etymology,  witb 
special  reference  to  English  and  German. 

Students  will  require  at  the  beginning  of  this  course,  Streitberg's  Gotisches  Ele> 
mentarbuch,  2  te  Aufiage. 

[S201 — Proseminar  A.     Great  German  writers:   Lessing. 
Not  given  in  1908;  to  be  given  in  1909.] 

fs202 — Proseminar  B.     Great  German  writers:  Goethe. 

Not  given  in  1908;  to  be  given  in  1910.] 
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s203_Proseminar  C.     Great  German  writers:  Schiller.     3  points. 
Professor  Hervey 

1.30-3,  Room  317,  University.     Credit  III 

The  proseminars  are  intended  for  graduate  students  (but  specially  qualified 
undergraduates  may  be  admitted,  with  the  instructor's  consent)  who  haye  taken 
Course  sioi-102,  or  an  equivalent,  and  who  wish  to  devote  their  time  freely  to 
a  thorough  first-hand  study  of  the  great  German  writers.  Representative  works 
will  be  assigned  for  study,  and  the  meetings  of  the  class  will  be  devoted  to  lec- 
tures, reports,  and  discussions.  Proseminars  A,  B,  and  C  alternate  in  a  cycle 
of  three  years.  At  least  one  of  them  must  be  taken  by  every  candidate  for  the 
A  M   degree  whose  major  subject  is  Germanic  languages  and  literatures. 

Students  taking  this  course  will  require  Schiller's  Sdmtliche  Werke  15  vols 
edited  by  Karl  Goedeke  (Cotta'sche  Bibliotheck  der  Weltlitteratur,  Stuttgart). 
These  may  be  procured  at  the  Columbia  University  Bookstore,  at  22  cents  per 
volume-  cost  of  carriage  added.  For  vols.  4-6,  containing  the  metrical  dramas 
(except  Don  Carlos),  standard  annotated  editions  may  be  substituted.  Since  it 
will  be  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  the  prescribed  reading  of  this  course  it  is  recom- 
mended that  some  of  the  following  works  be  read  in  advance:  Gedtchte,  Dramen 
(all)  Der  Geisterseher,  Geschichte  des  dreissigjdhrigen  Krieges  (Books  2-4),  Uber  die 
dsthetische  Erziehungder  Menschen,  Uber  naive  und  sentimentale  Dtcktung. 

Students  are  further  advised  to  read  in  advance  a  standard  biography  of  Schiller, 
such  as  that  of  Calvin  Thomas,  Life  and  Works  of  Schiller  (Holt),  or  that  of  Eugen 
Kiihnemann,  Otto  Harnack,  Ludwig  Bellermann,  or  Jakob  Wychgram  (shorter 
ed.),  in  German. 

Graduate  Students— The  attention  of  graduate  students  is  called 
to  the  fact  that  Course  sioi-102  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  who  take  Germanic  languages  and  literatures 
as  major  or  minor  subject;  that  Course  107-108  and  one  of  the  three 
Proseminars  are  required  of  all  candidates  who  make  this  their  major 

subject.  . 

Graduate  students  about  to  register  for  the  first  time  under  this 
department  should  confer  with  Professor  Hervey 

Note— Any  two  of  the  foregoing  courses  (except  sAi,  sAz,  and  sA3)  will  be 
accepted  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  Department  of  Education,  City  of 
New  York,  as  counting  for  an  exemption  from  examination  in  German  Language 
and  Literature,  Group  F,  in  the  academic  examination  for  Principal's  license;  or 
for  the  required  sixty  hours  of  academic  work,  counting  toward  an  exemption  from 
the  academic  examination  for  License  as  Assistant  to  Principal. 

Public  Lectures.— The  following  public  lectures,  in  English  unless 
otherwise  stated,  will  be  given  by  the  officers  of  instruction- in  this 
department  on  the  dates  specified  below,  at  4.30,  in  Room  305 
Schermerhorn : 

july    I4_Professor   Arthur   F.    J.    Remy,    Die   Parzivalsage    (in 

German).  .  . 

july  21— Professor  William  Addison  Hervey,  Origin  and  bigmn- 

cance  of  the  Storm  and  Stress. 

July  28— Dr.  Wilhelm  A.  Braun,  Die  Anfange  des  deutschen 
Dramas  (in  German). 
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August  4 — Professor  Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.,  Hauptmann's  Sunken 
Bell. 

August  ii — Mr.  .Allen  W.  Porterfield,  Karl  Leberecht  Im- 
mermann. 

Greek 

sA — Elementary  course.     2  points.     Professor  Grace  H.  Macurdy 
1.30,  Room  501,  Hamilton.     Credit  I 

This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  have  never  studied  Greek,  but  wish  to 
gain  a  knowledge  of  the  language.  There  will  be  daily  drill  in  forms  and  syntax 
and  in  the  writing  of  Greek  sentences.  The  work  will  be  based  on  the  Anabasis 
and  translation  from  that  will  be  begun  very  early. 

Books  required:  White,  First  Greek  Book  (Ginn  &  Co.),  and  eventually  Xeno- 
phon's  Anabasis  and  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar. 

S131 — Greek  drama,  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  2  points.  Professor 
Grace  H.  Macurdy 

9.30,  Room  501,  Hamilton.     Credit  I,  II 

This  course  will  be  a  study  of  the  Women  of  Troy,  The  Trachinian  Women,  and 
the  Two  Electras.     Critical  study  of  one  of  the  plays. 

History 

S3 — History  of  Greece;  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  days  of  Rome's 
predominance  in  the  Mediterranean  world.  Lectures,  readings,  papers, 
etc.     2  points.     Professor  Rolfe 

9.30,  Room  707,  Hamilton.     Credit  I,  II 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  show  how  the  Greeks  emerged  from  savagery,  in- 
stituted the  activities  and  developed  the  instrumentalities  of  civilization,  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  modern  world. 

s5 — History  of  Rome ;  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  age  of  Constan- 
tine.     Lectures,  readings,  papers,  etc.     2  points.     Professor  Rolfe 
11.30,  Room  707,  Hamilton.     Credit  I,  II 

The  general  aim  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  course  above. 

S13-146 — American  History:  political  history  of  the  United  States 
in  the  period  of  national  democracy,  from  Jackson  to  Cleveland 
(1 829-1889).  Recitations,  reports,  and  occasional  lectures.  2  points. 
Professor  Spencer 

8.30,  Room  613,  Hamilton.     Credit  I 

A  summary  account  will  be  given  of  the  political  history  of  this  period,  develop- 
ing the  following  topics:  social  forces  weld  states  and  sections  into  a  nation;  slavery 
becomes  the  paramount  political  issue,  testing  by  civil  war  the  new  national  life, 
and  leaving  after  its  abolition  difficult  problems  of  social  readjustment;  the  demo- 
cracy opens  up  the  West,  brings  it  into  the  Union,  acquires  controlling  influence 
in  state  and  national  governments,  develops  aspects  and  agencies  of  economic 
life  which  are  of  nation-wide  scope,  and  require  national  legislation  for  their 
control.     Wilson,  Division  and  Reunion,  will  be  used  as  a  text-book,  supple- 
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mented  by  readings  in  Rhodes,  Dunning,  the  American  Nation  series,  and  the 
American  Statesmen  series. 
S154— History    of    Russia-Germany;    from    the    beginning    of    the 
eighteenth  century  to  the  present  day.     2  points.     Professor   Johnston 
8.30,  Room  607,  Hamilton.     Credit  I,  II 

Attention  will  be  directed  specially  to  the  periods  of  Frederick  the  Great,  the 

Napoleonic  wars,  and  the  formation  of  the  present  Empire  in  1870;  the  present 

constitution  and  the  causes  underlying  the  actual  situation  of  Germany  m  world 

politics  will  be  touched  upon. 

sl55_History  of  Europe  during  the  nineteenth  century.     2  points. 

Professor  Johnston 

10.30,  Room  109,  Hamilton.     Credit  I,  II 

In  this  course  the  central  thread  will  be  the  history  of  France  and  Italy.  The 
development  of  French  liberalism  from  the  First  to  the  Third  Republic  the  Risor- 
rimento  struggles,  the  formation  of  Italy,  the  policies  of  Napoleon  III  will  all 
receive  attention,  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to  bring  the  cou«e  down  to  present 
day  questions  in  a  way  that  may  be  of  assistance  to  students  of  politics. 

S160-1706— American  history;  the  revolutionary  period,  1763-1789. 
Lectures  reports,  and  individual  assignments  of  reading  in  documents 
and  constitutional  histories.     2  points.     Professor  Spencer 
9.30,  Room  618,  Hamilton.     Credit  I,  II 

An  examination  of  the  constitutional  relations  of  the  American  colonies  to 
the  British  government;  of  the  political,  commercial  and  personal  causes  of  the 
revolt,  and  the  process  by  which  they  co-operated  to  bring  about  separation; 
of  the  radical  movement  and  the  reaction  from  it;  of  the  constructive  elaboration 
of  written  constitutions  by  the  states  and  for  the  Union. 

Kindergarten 

sia-2a— Gifts  and  Occupations.     Lectures,  essays,  discussions,  and 
practical  work.     2  points.     Miss  Fulmer 

9.30,  Room  no,  Teachers  College.     Credit  IV 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  mastery  of  the  kindergarten  materials,  as  well 
as  an  insight  into  their  educational  value  and  their  place  in  Froebel  s  scheme. 
The  princfples  underlying  the  use  of  the  gifts  are  deduced  after  thorough  and 
individual  experimentation  and  play  with  other  objects  related  to  then.  The  study 
of  the  handwork  comprises,  besides  the  developing  of  the  larger  !»»£«"""£" 
materials,  the  actual  working  through  a  simple  course  as  carried  out  by  the  children. 

s5a-6a— Stories.     Lectures,  discussions,  story-telling  under  criticism. 
2  points.     Miss  Fulmer 

1 1 .30,  Room  1 10,  Teachers  College.     Credit  IV 

This  course  gives  a  general  survey  of  appropriate  literature  for  little  children, 
including  folk  and  fairy  tales,  history  stories,  nature  stories,  fables,  and  poems 
and  works  out  a  classification  of  this  literature  for  purposes  of  reference.  It 
also  aims,  by  discussion  and  demonstration  of  the  principles  underlying  the 
selection  and  presentation  of  stories  to  children,  to  thoroughly  equip  the  student 
for  this  part  of  her  work. 
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si03a-i04a — The  kindergarten  programme.     Lectures,  discussions, 
and  written  reports.     2  points.     Miss  Hill 

10.30,  Room  130,  Teachers  College.     Credit  IV 

This  course  is  designed  for  kindergarten  teachers  with  a  view  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  kindergarten  programme,  based  upon  a  study  of  the  child's  in- 
terests, his  constructive  activities,  and  the  educational  uses  of  the  gifts,  occu- 
pations, games,  songs,  and  stories.  The  significance  of  the  forces  which  are  at 
work  in  the  present  educational  situation,  and  which  demand  a  gradual  recon- 
struction of  educational  theory,  will  be  considered. 

si45a-i46a — Kindergarten   supervision.     Lectures,   discussions.     2 
points.     Miss  Hill 

8.30,  Room  130,  Teachers  College.     Credit  IV 

This  course  is  intended  for  kindergartners  of  experience  who  are  preparing 
for  training  or  critic  work  in  normal  schools  or  supervision  of  kindergartens. 
It  is  conducted  for  the  investigation  of  practical  problems  in  kindergarten  edu- 
cation. The  course  treats  of  the  more  important  problems  of  kindergarten  super- 
vision and  training-school  work. 

Latin 

sAI — Pliny's  Letters.     2  points.     Professor  Abbott 
10.30,  Room  502,  Hamilton.     Credit  I 

The  principal  object  of  this  course  will  be  to  present  a  picture  of  life  and  man- 
ners at  Rome  under  the  Early  Empire.  Some  special  attention  will  also  be  given 
to  the  reading  of  Latin. 

The  text -book  will  be  Wescott,  The  Selected  Letters  of  Pliny  (Allyn  &  Bacon, 
Boston). 

S9-10 — Plautus  and  Terence.  •   2  points.     Professor  Fairclough 
10.30,  Room  509,  Hamilton.     Credit  I,  II 

Two  plays  of  Plautus  and  one  of  Terence  will  be  read,  attention  being  paid  not 
only  to  early  forms,  constructions,  and  metres,  but  also  to  certain  literary  pro- 
blems involved  in  the  study  of  Roman  Comedy. 

The  text -books  to  be  used  are:  Fowler,  Menaechmi  of  Plautus  (Sanborn,  Boston): 
Sonnenschein,  Rudens  of  Plautus  (Clarendon  Press) ;  Rolfe,  Heauton  Timorumenos 
of  Terence  (Ginn,  Boston);  but  some  changes  may  be  made  to  suit  the  needs  of 
the  class. 

sii-12 — Latin  prose  composition.     2  points.     Professor  Fairclough 
11.30,  Room  502,  Hamilton.     Credit  I 

The  course  will  involve  daily  written  exercises  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
class,  and  taken,  partly  from  Gildersleeve  and  Lodge,  Latin  Composition  (New 
York,  University  Publishing  Co.),  and  partly  from  English  writers.  Difficulties  of 
syntax  and  style  will  be  emphasized.  Frequent  oral  exercises  will  also  be  an 
important  feature  of  the  work. 

S151 — Latin  inscriptions.     2  points.     Professor  Egbert 
11.30,  Room  109,  Library.     Credit  I,  II 

This  course  is  given  as  an  introduction  to  this  subject.  Inscriptions  important 
from    an   historical    and   archaeological   point  of    view   will  be  read,    and   stona 
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inscriptions  and  squeezes  in  the  possession  of  the  Department  of  Latin  will  be 

studied.  .  .     . 

The  text -book  will  be  Egbert,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Latin  Inscriptions. 

si 55- 1 56—  Roman  public  life.     2  points.     Professor  Abbott 

9.30,  Room  502,  Hamilton.     Credit  I,  II 

Of  this  course,  which  is  intended  especially  for  teachers,  the  first  part  will  con- 
sist of  lectures  upon  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  executive  officers,  of  the 
Senate,  and  of  the  Popular  Assemblies,  and  upon  the  religious  life  and  amusements 
of  the  Roman  people.  In  the  later  exercises  a  brief  study  will  be  made,  from  the 
sources,  of  the  political  conditions  which  attended  the  delivery  of  the  Catilinarian 
Orations  and  of  those  which  gave  rise  to  the  appointment  of  Caesar  as  Governor 
of  Gaul. 

Manual  Training 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Summer  Session  courses  in  manual  train- 
ing to  serve  .as  a  substitute  for  the  courses  regularly  given  during  the 
school  year,  which  aim  to  prepare  beginners  for  teaching  the  subject. 
For  this  purpose  the  time  is  not  sufficient.  The  object  of  the  courses 
offered  is  to  provide  opportunities,  first,  for  teachers  of  this  subject  to 
make  a  study  of  courses  and  methods  represented  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University;  second,  for  superintendents  and  principals  of 
schools  and  teachers  in  other  fields  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
methods  and  practice  of  manual  training;  and  third,  for  regular  stu- 
dents or  those  intending  to  become  regular  students  in  the  Manual 
Training  Department  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  to 
gain  additional  facilities  for  work. 

si— Manual  training  for  lower  grades.  Basketry,  weaving,  and 
construction  in  paper  and  cardboard,  and  the  elements  of  wood- work- 
ing.    3  points.     Miss  Woods 

1.30-4.20,  Room  236,  Teachers  College.     Credit  IV 

[See  statement  concerning  Speyer  School,  page  23] 

Fee  for  materials,  $1.50 

Hand -work  processes  suitable  for  the  lower  grades  of  the  elementary  school, 
in  general  from  about  the  first  to  the  sixth  year  of  school,  capable  of  operation 
in  the  regular  class-room.  The  work  is  presented  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  the 
supervisor  and  the  regular  grade  teacher.  Processes  are  considered  both  in 
their  relation  to  the  industries  and  to  school  conditions.  Practical  work  and  the 
study  of  methods. 

If  the  size  of  the  class  shall  exceed  the  limits  of  the  class-room,  preference  will 
be  given  to  students  in  the  order  of  registration. 

Required  for  the  Manual  Training  diploma. 

S3_ Wood-working  for  elementary  schools.     3  points.     Mr.  Noyes 
8.30-1 1.20,  Room  232,  Teachers  College.     Credit  IV 
Class  limited  to  24  students.*     Fee  for  materials,  $2.50 
*  Date  of  registration  will  determine  priority  in  limited  classes.     Students  are  there- 
fore requested  to  register  for  this  course  at  their  earliest  convenience. 
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A  course  employing  a  comprehensive  set  of  bench  tools,  adapted  to  the  upper 
grades  of  the  grammar  school,  and  dealing  with  simple  constructions.  A  study 
is  made  of  each  project,  as  an  opportunity  for  expression  on  the  part  of  the  pupil 
and  of  its  relation  to  his  interests  and  capacities.  Practical  work,  methods  of 
presentaion,  and  execution. 

Required  for  the  Manual  Training  diploma. 

S13 — Evolution  of  typical  industries.     2  points.     Mr.  Noyes 
11.30,  Room  232,  Teachers  College.     Credit  IV 
No  laboratory  fee. 

This  course  presents,  first,  a  general  study  of  the  evolution  of  industry  with 
reference  to  the  organization  of  production  in  different  periods  and  the  economic 
and  social  meaning  of  each  stage,  and  second,  special  studies  of  the  evolution  and 
present  aspect  of  certain  fundamental  industries  of  pre-eminent  importance  in  the 
development  of  civilization.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  evolution  of  habitations, 
the  textile  arts  in  some  of  their  elementary  phases,  methods  of  transportation, 
and  processes  of  printing.  Study  is  also  made  of  the  problem  of  development, 
distribution,  and  utilization  of  power  involved  in  the  modern  factory. 

si 5 — Wood- working  for  secondary  schools.     3  points.     Mr.  Weick 
8.30-1 1.20,  Room  119,  Teachers  College.     Credit  IV 
Class  limited  to  24  students.*     Fee  for  materials,  $4.50 

This  course  aims  to  prepare  for  the  teaching  of  wood -working  in  the  second- 
ary school.  The  work  represents  advanced  construction  in  wood,  and  deals 
mainly  with  typical  projects  of  furniture  involving  both  soft  and  hard  woods. 
Methods  of  finishing  and  decorating  are  given  prominence  in  this  course. 

S23 — Forging.     3  points.     Mr.  Sleffel 

8.30-1 1.20,  Room  29,  Teachers  College.     Credit  IV 

Class  limited  to  20  students.*     Fee  for  materials,  $2 

This  course  takes  up  the  practice  of  hand  forging  as  related  to  the  possibilities 
of  high  school  work.  The  exercises  illustrate  practical  processes,  constructions, 
and  tools,  and  projects  to  which  decorative  treatment  is  applied.  Commercial 
processes  are  explained,  and  the  use  of  the  power  hammer  is  illustrated. 

S25 — Machine  shop  work.     3  points.     Mr.  Benns 

1.30-4.20,  Room  125,  Teachers  College. 

Fee  for  materials,  $2.     Class  limited  to  20  students.* 

This  course  involves  some  practice  in  filing  and  fitting,  but  is  devoted  mainly  to 
work  upon  the  various  machine  tools  and  to  the  fundamental  processes  involved 
in  modern  machine  shop  practice. 

S31 — Metal  and  enamel  work  and  jewelry.     3  points.     Mr.  Thatcher 

Section  A,  8.30-1 1. 20 1  Room  Teachers   College.     Credit  IV 

Section  B,  1.30-4.20    J 
Sections  limited  to  1 5  students* 
Fee  for  materials,  $3 

The  course  covers  the  following  lines  of  instruction:  hammered  and  beaten 
work  in  sheet -metal,  dealing  with  the  forming  of  bowls,  trays,  boxes,  and  other 

♦Date  of  registration  will  determine  priority  in  limited  classes.     Students   are 
therefore  requested  to  register  for  this  course  at  their  earliest  convenience. 
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shapes,  together  with  their  decoration;  the  construction  of  hinges,  handles,  lock- 
plates  and  other  furniture  fittings;  the  making  of  jewelry,  the  grinding,  polish- 
ing and  setting  of  precious  and  semi -precious  stones;  the  making  of  tools, 
annealing,  tempering,  and  grinding;  electro -plating  in  copper  and  silver;  and 
enameling. 

S33— School  pottery.     3  points.     Mr.  Thomas 
8.30-1 1.20,  Room  15,  Teachers  College.     Credit  IV 
Class  limited  to  12  students*     Fee  for  materials,  $3 

The  course  offers  instruction  in  hand -made  pottery  suitable  for  the  elementary 
school.  Design  of  form  and  decoration  is  a  constant  element  of  study  throughout 
the  course.  Simple  glazes,  both  bright  and  matt,  are  applied,  the  use  of  the 
wheel  shown,  and  the  operation  of  the  kiln  illustrated. 

The  relation  of  such  work  to  the  possibilities  of  the  grades,  both  on  the  edu- 
cational and  practical  sides,  is  considered  at  length. 

Mathematics 

SA3 — Algebra.     2  points.     Professor  Kasner 
9.30,  Room  213,  Hamilton.     Credit  I 

Acquaintance  with  the  elements,  including  the  quadratic  equation,  is  presup- 
posed. The  course  is  designed  for  students  who  desire  to  continue  the  study  of 
algebra  in  connection  with  such  more  advanced  topics  as  determinants,  mathe- 
matical induction,  undetermined  coefficients ,  permutations  and  combinations, 
logarithms,  and  the  general  theory  of  equations.     Recitations  and  lectures. 

Equivalent  of  Mathematics  A3— Algebra.  (See  the  Announcement  of  Colum- 
bia College.) 

sAi— Solid  geometry.     2  points.     Professor  Maclay 
11.30,  Room  213,  Hamilton.     Credit  I 

The  instruction  will  embrace',  among  other  topics,  the  fundamental  properties 
of  space,  the  relations  of  points,  planes,  and  lines;  the  properties  and  measure- 
ments of  the  simple  polyedra,  of  cylinders,  cones,  and  conical  frusta;  the  sphere, 
spherical  segments,  sectors,  and  polygons.  Book  work  will  be  supplemented 
by  lectures  and  by  suitable  exercises  in  the  invention  of  constructions  and  demon- 
strations. The  course  will  cover  so  much  of  the  subject-matter  of  solid  and 
spherical  geometry  as  is  presented  in  the  standard  college  text -books. 

Equivalent  to  Mathematics  A 1— Geometry.  (See  the  Announcement  of  Co- 
lumbia College.) 

sA2— Logarithms  and  trigonometry.     2  points.     Mr.  Maxson 
10.30,  Room  202,  Hamilton.     Credit  I 

An  introductory  account  of  the  theory  of  logarithms  and  some  preliminary 
practice  in  the  use  of  logarithmic  tables  will  be  followed  by  a  development  of 
the  theory  of  the  trigonometric  functions  and  by  applications  of  the  theory  to 
the  solution  of  plane  and  right  spherical  triangles  and  of  trigonometric  equa- 
tions.    The  course  will  be  conducted  by  recitations  and  lectures. 

Equivalent  to  Mathematics  A-2— Trigonometry.  (See  the  Announcement  of 
Columbia  College.)  


*  Date  of  registration  will  determine  priority  in  limited  classes.  Students  are 
therefore  requested  to  register  for  this  course  at  their  earliest  convenience,  as 
places  cannot  be  held  after  July  7. 
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S3 — Plane  analytical  geometry.     3  points.     Dr.  Ling. 
8.30,  Room  202,  Hamilton.     Credit  I,  V 

This  course  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  plane  geometry,  elementary  algebra 
(including  the  theory  of  the  quadratic  equation),  and  the  elements  of  trigo- 
nometry. The  aim  is  to  afford  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  geometry  by  means 
of  algebra.     Recitations  and  lectures. 

Equivalent  to  the  first  half-year  in  Mathematics  3-4 — Analytical  Geometry. 
(See  the  Announcement  of  Columbia  College.) 

S4 — Analytical  geometry.     3  points.     Mr.  Maxson 
1.30,  Room  203,  Hamilton.     Credit  I,  V 

Course  S3  or  its  equivalent  is  presupposed.  Continuation  of  the  geometry  of 
the  plane  and  introduction  to  the  geometry  of  space.     Recitations  and  lectures. 

Equivalent  to  the  second  half-year  in  Mathematics  3-4 — Analytical  Geometry 
(See  the  Announcement  of  Columbia  College.) 

s5 — Differential  calculus.     3  points.     Professor  Smith 

11.30,  Room  203,  Hamilton.  Credit  I,  V 
!  A  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  analytical  geometry  is  presupposed.  The 
object  of  the  course  is  to  afford  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
notions  and  operations  of  the  differential  calculus.  It  will  deal  with  such  topics 
as  functions  and  their  notations,  differential  coefficients,  differentiation  of  ex- 
plicit and  implicit  functions,  Taylor's  and  Maclaurin's  theorems  with  applica- 
tions, maxima  and  minima  of  functions,  evaluation  of  indeterminate  forms, 
determination  of  properties  of  plane  curves,  tangents,  normals,  curvature,  order 
of  contact,  evolutes  and  involutes,  singularities,  and  so  on.  Recitations  and 
lectures. 

Equivalent  to  the  first  half-year  in  Mathematics  5-6 — Calculus.  (See  the 
Announcement  of  Columbia  College.) 

s6 — Integral  calculus.     3  points.     Dr.  Ling 
9.30,  Room  202,  Hamilton.     Credit  I,  V 

A  knowledge  of  ss  or  its  equivalent  is  presupposed.  Integration  defined  as 
the  inverse  of  differentiation  and  as  a  summation.  Integration  by  rationaliza- 
tion, by  substitution,  and  by  parts.  Applications,  as  the  determination  of 
lengths,  areas,  volumes.     Recitations  and  lectures. 

Equivalent  to  the  second  half-year  in  Mathematics  5-6 — Calculus.  (See  the 
Announcement  of  Columbia  College.) 

si  1 1 — Modern  higher  algebra.*     3  points.     Dr.  Ling 
11.30,  Room  201,  Hamilton.     Credit  III 

It  is  planned  to  discuss  in  this  course  certain  topics  of  which  a  knowledge  will 
facilitate  the  student's  work  in  such  fields  of  modern  algebra  as  the  theories 
of  invariants,  groups,  and  numbers.  These  topics  will  be  selected  from  the 
following:  summation  of  series,  interpolation,  continued  fractions,  determinants, 
the  algebraic  theory  of  equations,  symmetric  functions,  substitution  groups, 
invariants  and  elimination. 

An  exhaustive  discussion  of  most  of  these  subjects  cannot  be  given  in  the  course 
but  their  relations  to  other  parts  of  algebraic  theory  will  be  traced,  the  underlying 

*  ideas  dwelt  upon,  and  the  developments  of  these  subjects  traced  to  their  original 
sources  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  algebra  as  a  growing  body  of  doctrine. 

*  Any  one  of  the  courses  sin,  S113,  S201,  S203  is  equivalent  to  a  two-hour  course. 
Any  two  of  these  courses  taken  in  combination  in  the  same  session  give  a  credit 
of  three  hours. 
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This  course  is  equivalent  to  course  »..     (See  Announce*  of  the  Division  of 
Mathematical  and  Physical  Science.) 

si  13- Differential  Equations.*     3  points.     Professor  Kasner 
11  ao,  Room  202,  Hamilton.     Credit  III 

An  introductory  course  in  the  theory  of  ordinary  and  partial  differential  equa- 
tions.    An  elementary  course  in  differential  and  integral  calculus  in  presupposed. 
S20I— Advanced  calculus.*     Professor  Maclay 
9  30,  Room  201,  Hamilton.     Credit  III 

This  course  is  equivalent  to  the  first  half  of  course  .ox-.o..     (See  Announce 
ment  of  the  Division  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science.) 

s203__Theory  of  functions  of  a  complex  variable.*     Professor  Smith 

1  30,  Room  202,  Hamilton.  Credit  III 
'  Elementary  differential  and  integral  calculus  presupposed  Tfae~u»e  begins 
with  the  geometric  representation  of  imaginary  numbers  and  conducts  to  the 
Theory  of  emptic  functions.  The  topics  include:  functionality •  conformal  rep- 
theory  oiei  i  algebraic  and  transcendental  functions,  Riemann 
S^^i^S^  of  the  complex  variable  series,  Tay^s  ser^s 
Laurent's  series,  continuation  of  functions,  Weirstrass's  theorem,  Mittag-Leffler  s 

thT°hTcourse  is  equivalent  to  the  first  half  of  Course  ,03^04.     (See  Announce- 
ment  of  the  Division  of  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science.) 

Mechanics— See  Physics  so,  si 02 

Mineralogy 

slt-Common    minerals.     Lectures    and    laboratory    practice.     3 
points.     Professor  Moses  t?™™ 

Lectures,  11.30,  Room  516,  Schermerhorn;  laboratory,  1.30,  Room 
106,  Schermerhorn.     Credit  I,  V 

Lectures  will  be  given  on:  (a)  crystal  form,  physical  and  chemical  characters, 
JST^iirfonn  and  composition,  characters  of  ^S^SSS^ 
\b)  recognition  of  minerals,  uses  in  the  arts,  occurrence,  origin  and  relations  to 

^LaWory  work  will  include  methods  of  testing  with  the  blowpipe ;  and  by 
external  signs,  drill  in  "sight  determination,"  determination  of  crystals  by  in- 

S^^:byM^^^^  -  *-*■ 

A  nalysis. — 

"TI^Tone  of  the  courses  si...  s.13.  »«>..  s2o3  is  equivalent  to  a  two-hour  course 
Any  "wo  of  these  courses  taken  in  combination  in  the  same  sess.on  g.ve  a  cred.t 

°f  tAr1e wUp£ees  of  apparatus,  costing  approximately  $5.  are  needed     These  may 
be^rawn^  tem  Suppiy  Room  by  any  student  who  has  made  a  depos.t  for  chem.cal 

apparatus. 
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S2— Methods  of  studying  crystals.     Lectures.     2  points.     Professor 
Moses 

10.30,  Room  516,  Schermerhorn.     Credit  I 

The  crystalline  condition,  internal  structure  as  cause  of  external  form  and 
physical  characters,  study  of  external  form,  physical  characters,  microscopic 
methods,  thin  sections  and  crushed  fragments. 

Music 

SI~2 — General  musical  course — Lectures  and  private  reading,  with 
illustrations.     2  points.     Professor  Cole 

10.30,  Room  608,  School  of  Mines  Building.     Credit  I,  Ia 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  general  idea  of  music  from  its  historical  and 
aesthetic  side.  It  treats  of  the  history  of  the  art  of  music,  and  of  music  as  an 
element  of  liberal  culture,  the  purpose  being  to  furnish  the  basis  for  an  intelligent 
appreciation  of  musical  compositions.  It  is  fully  illustrated,  throughout,  with 
music.     No  previous  knowledge  of  music  is  required  for  admission  to  this  course. 

s7~8 — Harmony.     2  points.     Professor  Cole 

11.30,  Room  608,  School  of  Mines  Building.     Credit  I,  Ia 

This  course  treats  of  the  nature,  individuality  and  unity  of  melody,  harmony, 
and  rhythm  as  elements  of  musical  expression.  It  specifically  aims  to  develop  the 
ability  to  recognize  in  aural  analysis  all  the  diatonic  harmonies  in  both  major  and 
minor  modes,  and  to  employ  the  same  in  the  harmonization  of  melodies,  both 
original  and  given.  The  conscious  musical  fact  will  be  emphasized  throughout 
more  than  the  written  symbol,  hence  much  original  melodic  work  will  be  required. 
The  requirements  for  admission  to  this  course  are:  a  knowledge  of  musical  notation, 
a  correct  ear,  and  ability  to  play  a  simple  hymn-tune. 

Nature -Study 

sio — Biological  nature-study.  Lectures,  readings,  and  work  in  lab- 
oratory and  field.  2  points,  or  4  points  by  extra  laboratory  work. 
Professor  Bigelow  and  Miss  Stackpole 

Tu.,  Th.,  11.30,  Room  300,  Teachers  College 

Laboratory,  daily,  8.30-12.20,  two  hours  required.     Credit  IV 

This  course  attempts  to  give  a  general  acquaintance  with  common  plants  and 
animals  from  the  view -point  of  nature-study.     It  is  a  subject-matter  course. 

Animals:  "Natural  history"  of  common  animals,  both  wild  and  domesticated; 
external  form,  general  classification,  life  histories,  distribution,  and  adaptation 
to  environment.  Special  emphasis  on  environment  and  economic  relations;  at- 
tention centered  on  those  animals — chiefly  insects,  the  earthworm,  mollusks,  and 
vertebrates — of  special  interest  in  nature-study. 

Plants:  Some  facts  and  principles  of  structure,  classification,  functions,  life 
histories,  economical  and  environmental  relations  of  common  wild  and  culti- 
vated plants.  Special  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  useful  and  ornamental 
plants  and  to  the  principles  involved  in  the  various  agricultural  operations. 

S57 — See  Biology 

Education  s83a — Lectures  on  teaching  nature-study  in  elementary 
schools.     1  point.     Professor  Bigelow 
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Tu.,  Th.,  4.30,  Room  301,  Teachers  College,  and  a  conference  hour 
to  be  arranged.     Credit  IV 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  expect  to  become  special  teachers  or 
directors  of  general  nature-study,  and  is  also  suited  to  school  officers  or  high- 
school  teachers  who  need  knowledge  concerning  nature-study  and  its  relations. 

The  lectures,  with  supplementary  reading,  give  a  survey  of  the  educational 
bearings,  materials,  and  methods  of  general  nature -studies  for  elementary  schools. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  management  of  school-gardens,  and  other  out- 
door nature-study.  , 

S83a  is  one-half  of  Education  83,  which  is  prescribed  for  the  Bachelor  s  diploma 
and  the  degree  of  B.S. ,  with  a  major  in  Nature-Study  Teaching.  _ 

Prerequisite:  General  knowledge  of  common  plants  and  animals  (the  equivalent 
of  Nature-Study  sio);  and  experience  in  teaching  or  Education  S33-34. 

Philosophy  and  Psychology 

Philosophy 

sAi— Principles  of  science:  methods,  deductive  and  inductive 
logic.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  individual  consultations  with  the 
instructor.     3  points.     Dr.  Brown 

10.30,  Room  618,  Hamilton.     Credit  I 

The  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  scientifically  exact  methods 
of  reasoning,  and  facility  in  their  use. 

SA2— Principles  of  science :  concepts  and  problems  of  philosophy. 
Lectures,  recitations,  and  individual  consultations  with  the  instructor. 
3  points.     Professor  Montague 

11.30,  Room  613,  Hamilton.     Credit  I 

The  course  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  conceptions  of  nature  under- 
lying modern  natural  science  and  to  discuss  their  philosophical  bearings  and  value. 

S123— Ethics:    descriptive    and    normative.     2    points.     Professor 

Sharp 

8.30,  Room  613,  Hamilton.     Credit  I,  II 

The  course  will  first  examine  the  moral  consciousness  as  a  psychological  phe- 
nomenon to  be  dealt  with  primarily  by  psychological  methods.  Recognizing, 
however,  that  the  moral  judgment  always  claims  objectivity,  it  will  study  secondly , 
the  principal  problems  raised  by  that  claim.  The  topics  discussed  will  include: 
the  moral  standards  of  common  sense;  the  meaning  of  right;  the  evolution  of 
conscience;  the  ultimately  valid  code. 

si6i— The  history  of  philosophy.     Lectures,  discussions,  and  es- 
says.    2  points.     Professor  Montague 
10.30,  Room  613,  Hamilton.     Credit  I,  II 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  present  in  lectures  the  main  contributions  of  the 
different  periods  in  the  history  of  philosophy  to  the  development  of  philosophical 
problems  and  their  solution.  The  lectures  will  be  supplemented  by  discussions 
and  private  reading  of  philosophical  classics.  The  private  reading  will  form  the 
basis  for  two  essays  on  philosophical  topics.  Weber's  History  of  Philosophy,  is 
recommended  for  general  reading. 
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S165 — British  philosophers.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  essays.  2 
points.     Professor  Sharp 

9.30,  Room  607,  Hamilton.     Credit  I,  II 

A  study  of  Locke's  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding,  Berkeley's  Princi- 
ples of  Human  Knowledge,  and  Hume's  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  Book  I.  The 
course  will  conclude  with  lectures  presenting  the  relation  of  the  Kantian  philosophy 
to  that  of  Hume. 

Psychology 

sI — Elements  of  psychology.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  discus- 
sions.    2  points.     Professor  Stratton 

10.30,  Room  407,  Schermerhorn.     Credit  I 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  essential  facts 
and  fundamental  laws  of  mind.  Emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  points  of  practical 
interest,  particularly  on  those  of  importance  to  educational  theory  and  practice. 

Prescribed  for  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  for  all  diplomas  in  teaching. 

s3 — Experimental  psychology.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  required 
readings,  and  laboratory  practice.  2  points.  Professors  Wood- 
worth  and  Ruger 

1.30,  Room  407,  Schermerhorn.     Credit  I,  II 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  some  of  the  modern  developments  in 
psychology,  showing  him  how  experimental  methods  are  applied  to  the  study  of 
mental  processes,  and  outlining  some  of  the  salient  results.  The  topics  treated 
under  S3  include  sensation  and  movement.  The  course  is  given  in  alternate  years 
with  Psychology  S4,  which  treats  of  memory,  imagination,  and  other  higher  men- 
tal processes. 

S2i—  (Same  as  Education  21) — Child  psychology.  Observation, 
experiments,  private  reading,  and  conferences.  2  points.  Dr. 
Bagley 

10.30,  Room  406,  Schermerhorn.     Credit  I,  II 

This  course  is  designed  to  present  the  facts,  so  far  as  they  have  been  scien- 
tifically determined,  concerning  the  nature  and  development  of  the  mind  during 
childhood  and  adolescence.  It  will  seek  to  provide  the  student  with  sound  criteria 
for  estimating  theories  about  the  child's  mind,  and  to  give  him  adequate  training 
in  the  concrete  study  of  child  life. 

si2i   (Same  as  Education  121) — Genetic  psychology.    Lectures,  dis- 
cussions, and  required  readings.     2  points.     Professor  Wood  worth 
11.30,  Room  406,  Schermerhorn.     Credit  I,  II 

This  course  gives  opportunity  for  a  thorough  study  of  mental  development, 
and  the  conditions  of  heredity  and  environment  on  which  it  depends.  Com- 
parisons are  made  with  the  minds  of  the  lower  animals  and  of  savages  and  with 
defective  and  delinquent  children.  The  influence  of  educational  methods  on 
physical  and  mental  growth  is  fully  treated.  Thorndike's  Educational  Psychology 
is  used  as  a  text-book. 

si6i— Analytic  psychology.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  private 
reading.     Professor  Stratton 

9.30,  Room  406,  Schermerhorn.     Credit  I,  II 
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This  course  considers  the  principal  questions  of  psychological  theory,  such  as 
the  perception  of  space  and  time  and  the  nature  of  attention,  belief,  emotion 
and  will. 

S283—  Research  Course.     Professors  Stratton,  Woodworth.  and 

RUGER 

Room  407,  Schermerhorn.     Credit  III 

Facilities  will  be  given  to  qualified  students  desiring  to  prosecute  independent 
researches  during  the  Summer  Session.  The  entire  laboratory  equipment  will 
be  available. 

Physical  Education. 

s9_Special   gymnastics,   dancing,  calisthenics,  and  swimming.     2 
points.     Mr.  Woll,  Miss  Ashcroft,  and  Mr.  Holm 
3.30,  Gymnasium.     Credit  IV 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  offer  opportunities  for  teachers  who  desire 
special  instruction  in  particular  lines  of  practical  work,  such  as  gymnastic  dancing, 
Indian  clubs,  fencing,  boxing,  swimming,  etc.  • 

All  the  instruction  in  this  course  will  be  given  with  a  view  of  training  students 
to  teach  these  various  forms  of  exercise.  Each  student  may  elect  two  of  the  four 
forms  of  exercise  announced.  There  will  be  a  half -hour  instruction  daily  in  each 
subject  for  beginners,  and  a  half -hour  daily  for  advanced  students. 

Students  taking  this  course  are  required  to  pay  the  gymnasium  fee  of  $5. 

sio— Athletics,  games,  and  sports.     Lectures  and  30  hours  of  prac- 
tice work.     2  points.     Miss  Ashcroft  and  Mr.  Spiers 
2.30,  Gymnasium.     Credit  IV 

This  course  is  intended  for  men  and  women.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is 
to  consider  the  question  of  athletics  and  games  from  the  standpoint  of  an  all- 
round  physical  education  of  the  mass  of  students  rather  than  the  excessive 
specialization  of  the  few.  _ 

The  following  topics  will  be  discussed:  Play  and  recreation;  play  and  com- 
petition in  physical  education;  team  games,  indoor  baseball,  quoits,  field  hockey, 
handball,  ring  hockey,  basket-ball,  and  combative  sports;  aquatics;  track  and 
field  athletics;  organization  and  supervision  of  athletics;  training  table;  financial 
management  and  organization  of  field-days,  group  and  individual  contests,  fhe 
daily  hour  of  practical  work  will  be  devoted  to  the  practice  of  indoor  and  outdoor 
games,  track  and  field  athletics. 

Students  taking  this  course  are  required  to  pay  the  gymnasium  fee  of  $5. 

sg7_Personal  hygiene  and  first  aid  to  the  injured.     Lectures  and 
practical  work.     2  points.     Dr.  McCastline 

9.30,  Room  410,  Engineering  Building.     Credit  IV 

This  course  considers  personal  health  as  a  problem  in  vital  economics;  the 
human  body  as  an  organic  machine,  and  the  aim  of  personal  hygiene  to  be  the 
provision  of  the  most  efficient  body  mechanism  for  the  life-needs  of  the  individual. 
The  topics  include  the  argument  for  the  careful  study  of  health  and  hygiene; 
ideals  of  health  influencing  different  people;  structure  and  functions  of  the  human 
body  changes  in  the  organism  due  to  evolution  and  civilization  and  the  health 
problems  arising  from  these  changes;  conditions  necessary  to  the  perfect  state  of 
the  body  and  the  activity  of  the  various  functions;  causes  of  weakness,  injury, 
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degeneration,  and  disease;  improvement  of  health  and  prevention  of  disease  by 
hygienic  means;  methods  of  first  aid  to  the  injured. 

sio6 — Physiology  of  exercise.     Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  as- 
signed reading.     2  points.     Professor  Bow  en 

1.30,  Room  410,  Engineering  Building.     Credit  IV 

The  following  topics  will  be  studied:  (1)  The  muscular  and  nervous  systems 
as  organs  of  bodily  movement;  (2)  the  nature  of  muscular  contraction;  (3)  the 
nature  of  co-ordination;  (4)  effects  of  exercise  on  muscle  and  nerve;  (5)  the  laws 
of  development;  (6)  exercise  and  heart  rate;  (7)  exercise  and  blood  pressure;  (8) 
exercise  and  respiration;  (9)  exercise  and  body  temperature;  (10)  exercise  and 
the  nutritive  processes;  (11)  exercise  and  posture;  (12)  age  and  sex  as  related 
to  exercise  and  training. 

S107 — Normal  physical  diagnosis.      Lectures   and   practical  work. 
2  points.     Professor  Storey 

8.30,  Room  410,  Engineering  Building.     Credit  IV 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  present  the  elements  of  normal  diagnosis  to 
teachers  with  or  without  previous  medical  training.  No  instruction  will  be  given 
in  differential  diagnosis  of  pathological  conditions.  This  course  is  planned  to 
supply  the  student  with  a  foundation  which  will  enable  the  individual  to  differenti- 
ate between  the  normal  and  abnormal  conditions  of  health  in  the  organs  of  the 
human  body.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  history  taking,  general  methods  of 
inspection,  mensuration,  palpation,  percussion,  oscillation,  and  in  methods  of 
examination  applicable  to  special  organs  in  anatomical  regions. 

S121 — Folk  dancing.     Lectures  and  practical  work.     2  points.     Miss 
Brower 

3-30.  Gymnasium.     Credit  IV 

In  this  course  the  dance  is  treated  historically.  The  lectures  deal  with  its 
origin  and  development,  special  characteristics  of  various  types,  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  dramatic  games. 

The  instruction  offered  includes  four  hours  a  week  of  practice  work.  The  aim 
of  this  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  such  forms  of  the  folk  dances  as  are  best 
adapted  to  present  educational  needs. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  Morris  dances. 

S189 — Theory  and  practice  of  teaching  physical   education.      Lec- 
tures, and  practical  exercises.     2  points.     Professor  Bowen 

Lectures,  M.  W.,  and  F.  at  10.30,  Room  410,  Engineering  Building. 
Credit  I,  II.     Practice  daily,  11.30,  Gymnasium 

The  theory  part  of  the  course  consists  of  lectures  with  recitations  and  assigned 
reading,  on  the  following  topics:  (1)  The  importance  of  physical  education,  both 
from  the  hygienic  and  the  educational  standpoint;  (2)  ideals,  aims,  and  means  of 
physical  education;  the  places  of  occupation,  gymnastic  training,  and  play  are 
discussed  here;  (3)  general  principles  of  gymnastic  training,  as  emphasized  in  the 
Swedish,  German,  and  American  systems;  (4)  the  origin  and  nature  of  play; 
(5)  the  range  of  motor  play,  with  its  main  subdivisions;  (6)  competitive  play, 
considering  its  physical,  mental,  and  ethical  significance;  (7)  the  simple  contest, 
including  archery,  bowling,  golf,  and  track  athletics;  (8)  group  contests,  including 
relay  races;  (9)  contests  resembling  games,  including  croquet,  curling,  lawn  bowls, 
etc.,  and  combats,  such  as  boxing  and  wrestling;  (10)  elementary  games,  including 
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the  goal  and  tag  groups;  (n)  the  tennis  group;  (12)  the  games  of  bat  and  ball; 
(13)  the  hockey  group,  including  hockey,  lacrosse,  and  polo;  (14)  the  football  group, 
including  association,  Rugby,  basket  ball,  Newcomb,  etc.;  (15)  the  grading  of 
games  and  plays. 

In  the  practical  part  of  the  course  the  class  will  meet  daily,  and  the  topics 
pertaining  to  elementary  schools  will  be  treated  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
teacher.  The  technique  of  corrective,  hygienic,  and  recreative  exercises  will  be 
considered  practically,  actual  teaching,  conduct  of  the  class,  and  umpiring  being 
a  part  of  the  work  of  students,  who  will  plan  their  own  lessons  and  demonctrate 
their  grasp  of  the  subject  by  actually  doing  what  they  have  planned. 

sX—  Hygienic  gymnastics  (for  men).     One  hour  daily.     Mr.  Woll 
4.30,  Gymnasium.     Credit  VI 

The  course  consists  of  free  exercises  with  and  without  hand  apparatus  and 
simple  work  on  gymnastic  apparatus,  such  as  horizontal  ladder,  ropes,  boom, 
buck,  vaulting  bar,  etc.,  suitable  for  persons  without  previous  training. 
Students  taking  this  course  are  required  to  pay  the  gymnasium  fee  of  $5. 

SY— Hygienic   gymnastics    (for  women).     One   hour   daily.     Miss 
Brower 

4.30,  Gymnasium.     Credit  VI 

This  course  consists  of  free  exercises  with  and  without  hand  apparatus,  fancy 
steps,  elementary  gymnastic  dancing,  games,  and  simple  exercises  on  gymnastic 
apparatus. 

The  work  of  this  course  will  be  adapted  to  persons  without  previous  gymnastic 
training. 

Students  taking  this  course  are  required  to  pay  the  gymnasium  fee  of  $5. 
Students  who  register  for  sX  or  sY  also  have  the  privilege  of  using  the  handball 
courts,  and  swimming  pool,  with  instruction  in  swimming. 

Physics 

si — General  physics,  5  lectures  and  3  recitations  per  week.     Profes- 
sor Carhart  and  Mr.  Farwe^l.     2  points.     Credit  I 

Lectures  11.30;  recitations  M.,W.,F.,  1.30,  Room  301,  Fayerweather 
General  principles  of  mechanics  and  properties  of  matter;  nature  of  sound: 
musical  interval;  acoustics  of  the  larynx  and  the  ear.     Heat  effects,  tempera- 
ture,  expansion,   conduction   and   convection,   melting   and   boiling,    latent   and 
specific   heat,   mechanical  equivalent,  radiant  heat.     Nature   of   light,  velocity, 
photometry,  reflection,   refraction,   optical  instruments,   spectrometry,   the  eye. 
Magnetism,  occurrence,  and  laws.     Electricity;  frictional,  laws,  conduction,  induc- 
tion,  static  machines,  batteries,  currents   and   their  laws,   effects,  the  ^simple 
dynamo. 
S3a — General  physics— Elements  of  statics  and  dynamics,  except 
the  dynamics  of  rotation  and  harmonic  motion.     General  properties 
of  matter,  including  hydrostatics,  pneumatics,  and  elasticity.     3  points. 
Mr.  Woodman 

10.30,  Room  304,  Fayerweather.     Credit  I,  V 

The  prerequisite  of  this  course  is  Physics  si  and  Mathematics  sA. 

Students  in  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry  who  have  been 
conditioned  in  Physics  3  may  remove  that  condition  by  satisfactorily  completing 
this  course  and  all  of  Physics  S3b  except  the  laboratory  requirement. 
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s$b — General  physics. — The  dynamics  of  rotation  and  harmonic 
motion.  The  transmission  of  energy  by  waves.  A  general  treatment 
of  the  phenomena  of  sound.  3  lectures  and  not  less  than  5  hours  a 
week  of  laboratory  work.     3  points.     Professor  Tufts 

Lectures  M.  W.  F.  9.30,  Room  301,  Fayerweather.     Credit  I,  V 

The  prerequisite  of  this  course  is  Physics  si  and  Mathematics  sA. 

S4 — General  physics. — Heat,  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  3 
points.     Professor  Tufts 

8.30,  Room  301,  Fayerweather.     Credit  I,  V 

The  prerequisite  of  this  course  is  Physics  si  and  Mathematics  sA. 
Equivalent  to  Physics  4  in  the  schools  of  Mines,  Engineering,  and  Chemistry. 

S3 1 — General  elementary  laboratory  course.     2  points.     Professor 
Carhart,  Mr.  Far  well,  and  Mr.  Morse 
Room  401,  Fayerweather.     Credit  I 

Work  of  ten  hours  per  week  in  the  laboratory  on  a  list  of  selected  experiments 
covering  the  whole  subject  in  a  general  way.  Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  method  of  instruction  and  the  keeping  of  note-books.  A  laboratory  fee  of  $5 
will  be  charged  for  this  course. 

si  and  S3 1  taken  together  are  equivalent  to  the  entrance  requirement,  and  to 
the  Physics  part  of  Science  A  in  Columbia  College. 

S102 — Analytical  mechanics.  Consideration  of  the  general  con- 
ditions of  equilibrium,  couples,  attraction,  graphical  construction, 
friction,  flexible  cords  and  jointed  frames.  Maur's  Technical  Me- 
chanics is  used  as  a  text-book.     3  points.     Mr.  Woodman 

8.30,  Room  304,  Fayerweather.     Credit  I,  II,  V 

While  particular  attention  is  given  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  mechanics, 
students  in  this  course  are  required  to  solve  a  large  number  of  problems  affording 
actual  application  of  the  principles.  Lectures,  written  recitations,  and  discussions 
of  problems.  Five  hours  a  week,  with  two  hours  a  week  additional  if  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  work.  This  course  is  equivalent  to  Mechanics  102.  The  pre- 
requisites of  this  course  are  Mathematics  ss-s6  and  Physics  S3  a  and  b,  or  their 
equivalents. 

S107 — Methods  of  teaching  physics  in  secondary  schools.  Lectures, 
demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work.     2  points.     Professor  Tufts 

9.30,  Room  301,  Fayerweather.  Lectures  Tu.,  and  Th.,  laboratory 
work  any  afternoon.     Credit  I 

This  course  will  be  devoted  to  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  best  material  to  be 
presented  in  a  secondary -school  course  in  physics,  and  will  deal  not  only  with 
distribution  of  this  material  between  lecture,  recitation,  and  laboratory  work, 
but  will  take  up  the  form  of  presentation  in  each  case,  as  well  as  the  manuals 
and  apparatus  available  and  best  adapted  to  the  work. 

The  laboratory  work  will  consist  largely  of  the  preparation  of  experiments 
suitable  for  use  in  a  secondary-school  laboratory  course. 

Persons  registering  for  this  course  will  be  entitled  to  attend  without  additional 
credit,  the  lectures  of   Physics   si  and  certain  other   assigned   lectures,  for  the 
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purpose  of  studying  methods  of  lecture  demonstration.  A  laboratory  fee  of  $s 
will  be  charged  for  this  course,  which  will  entitle  the  student  to  the  use  of  the 
laboratories  whenever  open. 

This  course  is  specially  designed  for  those  teaching  physics  in  secondary 
schools. 

SI7I — Courses  in  advanced  laboratory  work  upon  the  various  sub- 
jects of  physics  are  arranged  for  properly  qualified  students,  and  will 
include  collate- il  reading,  and  are  intended  to  lead  the  way  to  original 
research.  A  \l  oratory  fee  of  $5  will  be  charged  for  this  course. 
Professor  Tufts  and  Mr.  Woodman 

Room  305,  Fayerweather.     Credit  I,  II 

S271 — Research  course — The  laboratory  will  be  open  for  research  to 
properly  qualified  students,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Tufts  and 
Carhart.  A  laboratory  fee  of  $5  will  be  charged  all  students  working 
in  the  laboratory 

Room  305,  Fayerweather.     Credit  III 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  possibility  of  arranging  for  a  connected  series 
of  courses  in  Physics  to  run  through  several  years.  If  the  student  wishes  to 
teach  in  higher  preparatory  schools  the  course  would  be  si,  S3a,  S3b,  S4  and  S107 
If  the  student  desires  more  advanced  work,  the  above  list  should  be  supple- 
mented with  si 7 1  and  S271,  possibly  omitting  S107 

Public  Lectures. — The  following  public  lectures  will  be  given 
by  the  officers  of  instruction  in  this  department  on  the  dates  specified 
below,  at  4.30,  in  Room  301  Fayerweather: 

July  13,  Professor  Carhart.  With  the  British  Association  in  South 
Africa.      (Illustrated). 

July  20,  Professor  Carhart.  The  Pending  Revision  of  Electrical 
Units  and  Standards. 

July  27,  Professor  Tufts.  Some  Educational  Problems  of  the 
Physicist. 

August  8,  Professor  H alloc k.     Optical  Methods  of  Measuring  High 

Temperatures. 

August  10,  Professor  Tufts.  Recent  Investigations  Concerning 
the  Nature  of  Electricity. 

Physiology 

si— Elementary  physiology.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work,  count- 
ing 1  point  each.     Professor  Burton-Opitz 
8.30,  Room  516,  Schermerhorn.     Credit  I,  II 

This  course  consists  of  an  introduction  to  the  general  principles  of  physiology 
and  a  consideration  of  their  special  application  in  the  higher  animal  and  the 
human  body.  It  includes  a  study  of  such  subjects  as  motion,  circulation,  res- 
piration, digestion,  the  central  nervous  system,  and  the  special  senses.  The 
lectures    will    be   illustrated    by  minor    experiments.     Histological  preparations 
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of  the  different  organs  and  tissues  studied  are  constantly  at  the  disposal  of 
the  students. 

Four  hours  each  week  are  devoted  to  lectures,  one  hour  to  the  discussion  of 
special  topics  selected  by  the  instructor  or  the  students.  Four  hours  each  week 
are  spent  in  the  laboratory  in  the  performance  by  the  students  of  fundamental 
physiological  experiments. 

The  student  is  required  to  have  as  a  text-book  Lee,  Revision  of  Huxley,  Lessons 
in  Elementary  Physiology. 

S2 — Advanced  physiology.     2  points.     Professor  Burton-Opitz 
M.,  Tu.,  W.,  9.30,  Room  516,  Schermerhorn.     Credit  I,  II 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  are  taking  or  have  completed  Course 
si  or  its  equivalent.  Certain  advanced  problems — for  example,  the  nervous 
mechanism  of  respiration,  the  innervation  of  the  vascular  system  and  digestive 
organs,  metabolism,  animal  heat,  etc., — will  be  considered  in  greater  detail  than 
in  the  previous  course. 

Three  hours  each  week  are  devoted  to  lectures  and  recitations,  and  three  hours 
to  the  performance  of  more  advanced  experiments  than  those  included  in  Course  si. 

S3 — General  physiology.     1  point.     Professor  Burton-Opitz 
Th.,  F.,  9.30,  Room  516,  Schermerhorn.     Credit  I,  II 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  structure  of  protoplasm,  the  physiology  of 
the  cell,  theory  of  solution,  irritability,  contractility,  phototaxis,  geotaxis,  chemo- 
taxis,  galvanotaxis.  general  principles  of  metabolism,  secretion,  and  nerve-action. 
It  consists  of  fifteen  lectures. 

An  elementary  knowledge  of  physics  and  chemistry  is  desirable,  but  not  essential. 

S4 — Advanced  practical  physiology.     2  points.     Professor  Burton- 
Opitz 

Room  516,  Schermerhorn.     Credit  I,  II 

This  course  is  arranged  for  advanced  students  or  teachers  of  physiology,  who 
wish  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  experimental  methods.  It  affords  oppor- 
tunity for  observations  of  the  more  intricate  phases  of  physiology.  The  work 
is  to  be  arranged  in  harmony  with  the  previous  training  of  the  student.  Num- 
ber of  hours  limited  to  six  a  week. 

Romance  Languages 

French 

sAi — Elementary:  first  course.     2  points.     Professor  Loiseaux 
9.30,  Room  301,  Hamilton.     Credit  I 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  have  no  previous  knowledge  of  French. 
The  instruction  is  planned  so  as  to  enable  the  students  to  read  at  sight  ordinary 
French  prose.  Reading  will  begin  in  the  very  first  lesson  and  will  constitute  a 
large  part  of  the  work  of  the  course.  In  connection  with  the  reading  a  careful  study 
of  the  essentials  of  grammar  and  syntax  will  be  taken  up  in  connection  with  com- 
position. Attention  will  be  paid  to  correct  pronunciation,  and  as  far  as  possible 
to  the  understanding  of  simple  spoken  French. 

Books:  Chardenal,  Complete  French  Course;  Super,  French  Reader;  Douay, 
An  Elementary  French  Reader. 
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Equivalent  to  Course  Ai  in  French  as  given  in  Columbia  College. 

sA2 — Elementary :  second  course.     2  points.     Dr.  Gill 
10.30,  Room  303,  Hamilton.     Credit  I 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  have  taken  sAi,  or  its  equivalent. 
The  work  will  consist  of  a  careful  study  of  French  morphology.  It  will  also 
familiarize  the  student  with  the  elements  of  syntax.  Short  dictation  and 
practice  in  the  elements  of  composition  will  form  a  distinct  part  of  the  work. 
With  a  view  to  enlarging  the  student's  vocabulary,  there  will  be  a  large  amount 
of  reading  in  French  prose.  Attention  will  be  paid  to  correct  pronunciation  and 
of  the  ability  to  understand  simple  spoken  French. 

Books:  Chardenal,  Complete  French  Course;  Grandgent,  Materials  for  French 
Composition,  Part  IV;  Daudet,  Trois  Conies  Choisis;  Laboulaye,  Conies  Bleus; 
Vigny,  Le  Cachet  Rouge. 

Equivalent  to  Course  A2  in  French  as  given  in  Columbia  College. 

sBi — Intermediate:  first  course.     2  points.     Professor  Jordan 
1.30,  Room  303,  Hamilton.     Credit  I 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  having  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  gram- 
mar and  vocabulary  to  enable  them  to  read  at  sight  ordinary  French  prose. 

The  work  will  consist  (1)  of  the  study  of  French  syntax,  (2)  of  transla- 
tion of  French  prose,  (3)  of  translation  into  French,  (4)  of  exercises  in  French 
composition. 

Practice  in  pronouncing  and  hearing  French  will  be  afforded  by  means  of  reading 
and  dictations,  and  as  early  as  practicable  the  recitations  will  be  conducted  at 
least  partially  in  French. 

Books:  Edgren,  A  Compendious  French  Grammar;  Cameron,  French  Composi- 
tion; Guerlac,  Standard  French  Authors  ;  About,  Le  Roi  des  Montagnes;  Erck- 
man'n-Chatrian,  Le  Juif  Polonais;  Thiers,  La  Campagne  de.  Waterloo:  Moliere,  Le 
Bourgeois  Gentilhomme. 

Outside  reading:  Lamartine,  Scenes  de  la  Revolution  Francaise. 

Equivalent  to  course  Bi  in  French  as  given  in  Columbia  College. 

sB2 — Intermediate:  second  course.     2  points.     Dr.  Fitz-Gerald 
2.30,  Room  303,  Hamilton.     Credit  I 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  having  taken  sBi  or  its  equivalent.  The 
work  will  consist  (1)  of  a  continuation  of  the  study  of  French  syntax;  (2)  of  trans- 
lations of  French  prose;  (3)  of  translations  into  French;  (4)  of  exercises  in  French 
composition. 

Practice  in  pronouncing  and  reading  French  will  be  afforded  by  means  of  read- 
ing and  dictations,  and  as  far  as  possible  the  recitations  will  be  conducted  in 
French. 

Books:  Cameron,  French  Composition;  Le  Sage,  Gil  Bias;  Menmee,  Chromque 
du  Regne  de  Charles  IX;  Balzac,  Le  Curt  de  Tours;  Augier  et  Sandeau,  Le  Gendre  de 
M.  Poirier;  Moliere,  L'Avare. 

Outside  reading:  George  Sand,  La  Mare  au  Diable. 

Equivalent  to  Course  B2  in  French  as  given  in  Columbia  College. 

si— General   introduction   to    the    Study   of   French    Literature- 
Composition,  reading,  lectures.     First  part.     2  points.     Mr.  Jordan 
2.30,  Room  307,  Hamilton.     Credit  I 

This  course  is  designed  both  to  complete  the  student's  elementary  training  in 
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the  French  language  and  to  give  him  some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  French 
literature  and  its  more  important  authors. 

Books:  Pellissier,  Precis  de  I'histoire  de  la  Literature  Franfaise;  Corneille, 
Horace;  Moliere,  Tartuffe  and  Le  Mtdecin  malgre"  lui;  Racine,  IphigSnie;  Bossuet, 
Oraisons  funebres. 

Outside  reading:  Corneille,  Le  Cid;  Moliere,  Les  Femmes  savantes;  Racine, 
Phedre. 

Equivalent  to  Course  i  in  French  as  given  in  Columbia  College. 

S2 — General  introduction  to  the  study  of  French  literature,  compo- 
sition, reading,  lectures.    Second  part.    2  points.    Professor  Loiseaux 
10.30,  Room  301.     Hamilton.     Credit  I 

Identical  in  method  with  course  i,  but  dealing  with  more  recent  periods. 

Books:  Pellissier,  Precis  de  I'histoire  de  la  Literature  Franfaise;  Voltaire,  Prose 
(D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.);  Beaumarchais,  Le  Barbier  de  Seville;  Canfield,  French 
Lyrics;  Victor  Hugo,  Ruy  Bias;  Rostand,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac. 

Outside  reading:  Michelet,  Precis  de  la  Revolution  Franfaise;  Taine,  Intro- 
duction a  I'histoire  de  la  Literature  Anglaise. 

s5 — History  of  French  literature  in  the  seventeenth  century:  first 
course.     2  points.     Professor  Loiseaux 
1.30,  Room  307.     Hamilton.     Credit  I 

Course  ss  is  recommended  especially  to  students  intending  to  pursue  in  Colum- 
bia University  graduate  studies  in  the  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures,  as 
Courses  5  and  6,  or  their  equivalents,  are  prerequisites  for  all  the  graduate  courses 
in  the  department.  Its  object  is  to  make  the  student  acquainted,  both  by  lectures 
and  by  careful  reading  of  the  works  of  the  period,  with  the  classical  literature 
of  France.  The  lectures  will  deal  with  the  political  and  social  as  well  as  with  the 
literary  development  of  the  country  during  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  Course  5  deals 
especially  with  the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Books:  Lanson,  Histoire  da  la  Literature  Franfaise;  Descartes,  Discours  de  la 
Mtthode;  Pascal,  Les  Provinciates  (Edition Brunetiere) ;  LesPensSes,  (Edition  Havet) 
Corenville,  Le  Cid,  Horace,  Cinna,  Polyeucte,  Nicomede,  Le  Menteur. 

Collateral  reading:  J.  B.  Perkins,  France  under  Richelieu 

Equivalent  to  Course  5  in  French  as  given  in  Columbia  College. 

si 03 — History  of  French  literature  in  the  eighteenth  century,  es- 
pecially Montesquieu.     2  points.     Professor  Foulet 
11.30,  Room  303,  Hamilton.     Credit  II 

Course  si 03  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  four  courses  which  together  deal  with 
the  whole  literature  of  France  in  the  eighteenth  century  in  so  far  as  this  literature 
may  be  considered  one  of  the  agencies  the  action  of  which  led  to  the  French 
Revolution.     It  deals  with  the  life  and  works  of  Montesquieu. 

Books:  Lanson,  Histoire  de  la  Literature  Franfaise;  Montesquieu,  Lettres 
Persanes;  L'Esprit  des  Lois  (Edition  Paul  Janet.) 

Equivalent  to  Course  103  as  given  in  Columbia  University. 

sio6 — History  of  the  French  Literary  Movement  in  the  first  half  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century.     Period  1830-1850.     Professor  Foulet 
2.30,  Room  301,  Hamilton.     Credit  II 

The  development  of  French  literature  is  treated  as  a  part  of  the  general  Euro- 
pean revival  of  literature  known  as  the  "  Romantic  movement."     In  the  closer 
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study  of  the  authors  special  attention  is  given  to  Victor  Hugo,  Musset,  Balzac 
and  Sainte-Beuve.     The  course  will  be  conducted  in  English. 

Books-  Pellissier,  Le  Mouvement  litttraire  au  XI  Xe  sitcle;  Brunetiere,  Invo- 
lution de  la  potsic  lyrique  en  France  au  XI Xe  sitcle;  Victor  Hugo,  Feutlles 
d'automne,  Chants  du  crtpuscule,  Voix  inttrieures,  Notre  Dame  de  Parts.  Le  Roi 
s'amuse,  Lucrece  Borgia,  Ruy  Bias,  Les  Burgraves;  Musset,  PoeSies  nouvelles; 
Balzac,  Eugenie  Grandet,  Le  Pere  Goriot.  _ 

Equivalent  with  Course  106  in  French  as  given  in  Columbia  University. 

Italian 

si— Elementary:  first  course.     2  points.     Dr.  Gill 
11.30,  Room  309,  Hamilton.     Credit  I 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  have  no  previous  knowledge  of  Italian. 
It  may  not  betaken  at  the  same  time  as  Spanish  1.  The  course  is  primarily  de- 
signed to  prepare  beginners  for  the  study  of  Italian  literature,  and  secondarily  to 
drill  them  as  far  as  possible  in  the  practical  use  of  the  language. 

Books-  Bauer  Italian  Grammar,  Italian  Composition  Book;  E.  de  Amicis,  Cuort 
Gherardi  del  Testa,  L'Oro  e  VOrpello  (Heath) ;  Martini,  Prose  Italians  Modern*. 
Equivalent  to  Course  1  in  Italian  as  given  in  Columbia  College. 

S2— Elementary:  second  course.     2  points.     Dr.  Gill 
9.30,  Room  309,  Hamilton.     Credit  I 

Books:  Bauer,  Italian  Grammar;  Goldoni,  La  Locandiera;  S.  Ferrari,  Poesit  dei 
Secoli  XIX,  XVIII. 

Spanish 
si— Elementary:  first  course.     2  points.     Dr.  Fitz-Gerald 
1.30,  Room  309,  Hamilton.     Credit  I 

The  student's  energy  in  this  course  is  concentrated  chiefly  upon  the  attain, 
ment  of  a  full  and  accurate  reading  knowledge,  to  which  end  the  study  of  grammar 
is  subordinated,  though  made  systematically  to  contribute.  Part  of  the  time 
will  be  devoted  to  conversation  in  the  Spanish  language.  Special  attention  13 
paid  to  pronunciation.  t 

Books:  Loiseaux,  Elementary  Grammar  of  the  Spanish  Language;  Spanish  Reader; 
P.  A.  de  Alarcon,  El  Capitdn  Veneno. 

Equivalent  to  Course  1  in  Spanish  as  given  in  Columbia  College. 

S2— Elementary :  second  course.     2  points.     Dr.  Fitz-Gerald 
11.30,  Room  307,  Hamilton.     Credit  I 

The  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  1  and  is  conducted  on  the  same  plan; 

Books:  Loiseaux,  Spanish  Grammar;  Spanish  Composition;  P.  A.  de  Alarcon, 
El  Final  de  Norma ;  Galdos,  Marianela;  Dona  P erf ecta;  Carrion  y  Aza,  Zaragueta, 

Outside  reading:  Lesage,  Gil  Bias  (Padre  Isla's  translation). 

Summer  Courses  in  Medicine 

The  attention  of  students  is  called  to  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to 
the  courses  outlined  in  this  Announcement,  a  number  of  practical 
courses  intended  for  physicians  and  for  advanced  students  of  medicine 
will  be  offered  at  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  (the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  437  West  59th  Street).  The  special 
Announcement  of  these  courses  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  upon 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  University. 


SCHEDULE  OF  COURSES 

8.30-Q.20: 

Chemistry  S61-62  (Qualitative  analysis),  311  H. 
Chemistry  S147  (Organic),  413  H. 
,   Domestic  Science  si  (Foods),  421  T.  C. 
Drawing  si-2  (Mechanical),  Tu.  and  Th.,  6og  H. 
Economics  sA  (Principles),  30Q  Hm. 

Education  S33-340  and  b  (Theory  and  practice  ),  211  T.  C. 
Education  51330-1340  (Criticism  and  supervision),  222  T.  C. 
English  S205  (English  literary  criticism),  617  Hm. 
German  sAi,  sec.  1  (Elementary),  408  Hm. 
German  sioi-102  (History  German  literature),  402  Hm. 
History  S13-146  (American),  613  Hm. 
History  S154  (Russia-Germany),  60J  Hm. 
Kindergarten  51450-1460  (Supervision),  130  T.  C. 
Manual  Training  S3    (Wood- working  for   elementary  schools), 

232  T.  C. 
Manual  Training  S15  (Wood- working  for  secondary  schools),  ng 

T.  C. 
Manual  Training  S23  (Forging),  2Q  T.  C. 
Manual  Training  S33  (School  pottery),  15  T.  C. 
Manual  Training  S31  (Metal  and  enamel  work,  jewelry),  26  T.C. 
Mathematics  S3  (Plane  analytical  geometry),  202  Hm. 
Philosophy  S123  (Ethics),  613  Hm. 

Physical  Education  S107  (Normal  physical  diagnosis),  410  E. 
Physics  S4  (General),  301  F. 
Physics  S102  (Analytical  mechanics),  304  F. 
Physiology  si  (Elementary),  516  S. 

Q-10.20'. 

German  S5-6  (Introduction  to  the  classics) ,  406  Hm. 

g. 30-10. 20: 

Chemistry  si  (General),  511  H. 

Chemistry  S61-62  (Qualitative  analysis),  311  H, 

Chemistry  S148  (Organic),  41 3  H. 

Domestic  Art  S3  (Textiles),  335  T.  C. 
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9.30-10.20  (continued)) 

Domestic  Science  so.  (Household    mechanics    and    sanitation), 

409  T.  C. 
Drawing  sF  (Freehand),  Tu.  and  Th.,  609  H. 
Drawing  S5-6  and  7-8  (Advanced  mechanical  drafting),  609  H. 
Education  S30,  sec.  1  (Primary  school  methods),  221  T.  C. 
Education  S30,  sec.  2  (Grammar  grade  methods),  130  T.  C. 
Education  si03-si04a  and  b  (Theories  of  Herbart  and  Froebel), 

325  T.  C. 
Education  si  11  (School  administration),  215a  T.  C. 
Education  si25~i26a  and  b  (Secondary  education),  211  T.  C. 
Education  S233-234  (Practicum),  222  T.  C. 
Engineering  si86  (Structures),  401  E. 
Engineering  si 21  (Mechanical),  306  E. 
English  sB  (English  composition),  603  Hm. 
English  si  (Advanced  composition),  602  Hm. 
English  S205  (English  literary  criticism),  617  Hm. 
French  sAi,  301  Hm. 
Geography  sia-2a  (General),  200  T.  C. 
German  SA3  (Supplementary  course),  402  Hm. 
German  S107-108  (History  of  the  German  language),  408  Hm. 
Greek  S131  (Greek  drama,  Sophocles  and  Euripides),  501  Hm. 
History  S3  (Greece),  707  Hm. 
History  S169-1706  (American),  618  Hm. 
Italian  S2  (Elementary),  sec.  course,  309  Hm. 
Kindergarten  sia-2a  (Gifts  and  occupations),  no  T.  C. 
Latin  S155-156  (Roman  public  life),  502  Hm. 
Manual  Training  S15   (Wood- working  for  secondary  schools), 

119  T.  C. 
Manual  Training  S23  (Forging) ,  29  T.  C. 
Manual  Training  S31,  sec.  A  (Metal  and  enamel  work,  jewelry), 

26  T.  C. 
Manual  Training  S33  (School  pottery),  15  T.C. 
Mathematics  SA3  (Algebra),  213  Hm. 
Mathematics  S201  (Advanced  calculus),  201  Hm. 
Mathematics  s6  (Integral  calculus),  202  Hm. 
Philosophy  S165  (British  philosophers),  607  Hm. 
Psychology  si6i  (Analytic  psychology),  406  S. 
Physical  Education  S87  (Personal  hygiene  and  first  aid  to  the 

injured),  410  E. 
Physics  S3&  (General),  M.,  W.,  F.,  30 1  F. 
Physics  si 07  (Methods  of  teaching  physics  in  secondary  schools), 

Tu.  andTh.,  301  F. 
Physiology  S2  (Advanced),  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  516  S. 
Physiology  S3  (General),  Th.,  F.,  516  S. 
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jo.jo-ii.2o: 

Chemistry  S37  (Elementary  physical  chemistry),  413  H. 
Civil  Engineering  si 75  (Hydraulics  ),  301  E. 
Domestic  Science  s5  (Household  chemistry),  418  T.  C. 
Domestic  Science  S9   (Household  mechanics  and  sanitation), 

409  T.  C. 
Domestic  Art  sia-2a  (Hand-sewing),  335  T.  C. 
Education  8103-1040  and  b  (Theories  of  Herbart  and  Froebel), 

325  T.  C. 
Education  si 25-1 26a  and  b  (Secondary  education),  211  T.  C. 
Education  S130  (Primary  school  supervision),  221  T.  C. 
Education  S233-234  (Practicum),  301  T.  C. 
Electrical  Engineering  si  14,  302  E. 
English  sA  (Rhetoric  and  English  composition),  603  H. 
English  S25  (Literature  of  the  17th  century),  602  Hm. 
English  S236  (Victorian  literature),  617  Hm. 
French  sA2  (Elementary),  303  Hm. 
French  S2  (French  literature),  301  Hm. 
Geography  s68a  (Teaching  of),  200  T.  C. 
German  sAi,  sec.  2  (Elementary  course),  402  Hm. 
German  sB  (Intermediate),  408  Hm. 

German  sio6  (Contemporary  German  literature),  406  Hm. 
History  si 55  (Europe  during  the  19th  century),  log  Hm. 
Kindergarten    si03a-i04a    (The  kindergarten    program),    130 

T.  C. 
Latin  sAi  (Pliny's  letters),  502  Hm. 
Latin  S9-10  (Plautus  and  Terence),  509  Hm. 
Manual  Training  S3   (Wood- working  for  elementary  schools), 

232  T.  C. 
Manual  Training  S31  (Metal  and  enamel  work,  jewelry),  sec.  A., 

26  T.  C. 
Manual  Training  S15   (Wood-working  for  secondary  schools), 

119  T.  C. 
Manual  Training  S23  (Forging),  29  T.  C. 
Manual  Training  S33  (School  pottery),  15  W.  C. 
Metallurgy  S58,  301  M. 

Mineralogy  S2  (Methods  of  studying  crystals),  516  S. 
Music  si-2  (General  musical  course),  608  M. 
Philosophy  sAi  (Principles  of  science),  618  Hm. 
Philosophy  si 61  (History  of  philosophy),  613  Hm. 
Psychology  si  (Elements),  407  S. 
Psychology  S2i  (Child  psychology),  406  S. 
Physical  Education  S189  (Theory  and  practice  of  teaching),  M., 

W„  F.,  410  E. 
Physics  S3a  (General),  304  F. 
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II.J0-I2.20: 

Chemistry  S42  (Organic),  413  H. 

Chemistry  S161-162  (Quantitative),  511  H. 

Domestic  Science  S3  (Food  production  and  manufacture),  41 8 

T.  C. 
Economics  sB  (Labor  problems) ,  501  Hm. 

Education  sBc  (History  of  education  in  modern  times),  222  T.  C. 
English  S24  (English  literature  of  the  Victorian  Age),  602  Hm. 
French  S103  (History  of  French  literature  in  the  18th  century), 

303  Hm. 
German  sA2  (Elementary  reading  and  oral  practice),   402  Hm. 
German  S103-104  (Goethe's  Faust),  406  Hm. 
German  S127-128  (Gothic),  408  Hm. 
History  s5  (History  of  Rome),  707  Hm. 
Italian  si  (Elementary),  307  Hm. 
Kindergarten  s5a-6a  (Stories),  no  T.  C. 
Latin  sn-12  (Prose  composition),  502  Hm. 
Latin  S151  (Inscriptions),  log  L. 

Manual  Training  S13  (Evolution  of  typical  industries),  232  T.  C. 
Mathematics  sAi  (Solid  Geometry),  21 3  Hm. 
Mathematics  s5  (Differential  calculus),  203  Hm. 
Mathematics  si  11  (Modern  higher  algebra),  201  Hm. 
Mathematics  si  13  (Differential  equations),  202  Hm. 
Mineralogy  si,  516  S. 
Music  S7-8  (Harmony),  608  M. 

Nature-Study  sio  (Biological  nature-study),  Tu.,  Th.,  300  T.  C. 
Philosophy  sA2  (Principles  of  science),  613  Hm. 
Physics  si  (General),  301  F. 
Psychology  si 21  (Genetic  psychology),  406  S. 
Spanish  S2  (Elementary),  309  Hm. 

1.30-2.20: 

Chemistry  sF  (Chemistry  of  nutrition),  511  H. 

Drawing  sT  (Mechanical),  M.,  W.,  and  F.,  609  H. 

Drawing  S3-4  (Descriptive  geometry),  Tu.,  and  Th.,  609  H. 

Education  sAb  (Educational  psychology),  230  T.  C. 

Education  si6i  (English  in  secondary  schools),  602  Hm. 

French  sBi  (Intermediate),  303  Hm. 

French  s5   (History  French  literature  in  the   17th  century), 

307  H. 
German  sii-12  (Composition  and  oral  practice),  402  Hm. 
Greek  sA  (Elementary  course),  501  Hm. 
Manual  Training  si  (for  lower  grades),  236  T.  C, 
Manual  Training  S25  (Machine  shop  work),  125  T.  C. 
Manual  Training  S31  (Metal  and  enamel  work,  jewelry),  26  T.  C. 
Mathematics  S4  (Analytical  geometry),  203  Hm. 
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Mathematics  S203  (Theory  of  functions  of  a  complex  variable), 

202  Hm. 
Physical  education  si 06  (Physiology  of  exercise),  410  E. 
Physics  si  (General  physics),  M.,  W.,  F.,  301  F. 
Psychology  S3  (Experimental),  407  S. 
Spanish  si  (Elementary),  309  Hm. 

I.3V-3'- 

German  S203  Proseminar  C.  (Great  German  writers). 

2.30-3.20: 

Chemistry  sE  (Elementary  physiological),  511  H. 
Education  S162  (English  in  secondary  schools),  602  Hm. 
Education  S211-212  (Practicum    in    administration    of    public 

education),  215a  T.  C. 
French  sB2  (Intermediate,  sec.  course),  303  Hm. 
French  si  (General  introduction  to  French  literature),  307  Hm. 
French  si 06    (History  of   French  literary  movement   in  the 

19th  century),  301  Hm. 
Manual  Training  S31  (Metal  and  enamel  work,  jewelry),  26  T.  C. 
Manual  Training  S25  (Machine-shop  work),  125  T.  C. 
Manual  Training  si  (For  lower  grades),  236  T.  C. 
Physical  Education  sio  (Athletics),  Gym. 
Education  sAc  (Educational  psychology),  230  T.  C. 

2.30-4: 

'  Biology  S57,  Tu.,  Th.,  300  T.  C. 

3.30-4.20: 

Education  S211-212  (Practicum),  Conferences,  215a  T.  C. 

Fine  Arts  sA,  309  H. 

German  S203  (Proseminar  C,  Great  German  writers),  317  U. 

Manual  Training  si  (for  lower  grades),  236  T.  C. 

Manual  Training  s25-(Machine  shop  work),  125  T.  C. 

Manual  Training  S31  (Metal  and  enamel  work,  jewelry),  sec.  B. 

Manual  Training  S25  (Machine  shop  work),  125  T.  C. 

Physical  Education  S9  (Special  gymnastics,  dancing,  swimming), 

Gym. 
Physical  Education  si2i  (Folk-dancing),  Gym. 

4.30-5.20: 

Education  S83  M.,  Th.,  (Teaching  of  nature-study),  301  T.  C. 
Physical  Education  sX  (Hygienic  gymnastics,  for  men),  Gym. 
Physical  Education  sY  (Hygienic  gymnastics,  for  women),  Gym. 
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Columbia  University 


SCOPB 

OPEN  TO 

LEADING  TO. 

General  Culture 

Columbia  College 

Men 

A.B.  or  B.S- 

Barnard  College 

Women 

A.B.  or  B.S 

Graduate     non-profes- 

Political Science 

Men  and 

a.m' 

sional  courses 

Philosophy 
Pure  Science 

Women 

and  Ph.D.' 

Public  and  Private 

School  of  Law 

Men 

LL.B. 

Law 

(3  years) 

Practice  of  Medicine 

College  of  Physi- 
sians  and  Surgeons 
(4  years) 

Men 

M.D. 

SCOPE 

OPEN    TO 

LEADING   TO 

Mining  Engineering 

School  of  Mines 

Men 

E.M. 

Metallurgy 

(4  years) 

Met.E. 
Chem. 

Chemistry,  Engineer- 

C.E. 

ing — Civil,        Sani- 

Schools of  Chemistry 

Men 

E.E. 

tary,         Electrical, 

and  Engineering 

Mech.E. 

Mechanical,    Chem- 

(4 years) 

Chem.E. 

ical 

Architecture,     Music, 

Schools  of  Architecture 

Men  and 

B.S.  or 

Design 

Music  and  Design 

Women 

Certificate 

Education— secondary, 

Teachers  College 

Men  and 

Bachelor's 

elementary,  kinder- 

(2 years) 

Women 

Diploma 

garten  or  technical 

and  B.S. 

Advanced  courses 

Teachers  College 

Men  and 

Advanced 

Women 

Diplomas, 
A.M.  and  Ph.D. 

Pharmacy 

College  of  Pharmacy 

Men  and 

Degrees  and 

(2  and  3  years) 

Women 

Diplomas 

There  is  an  annual 

Summer  Session 

Men  and 

Suitable  aca- 

Women 

demic  credit 
or  certification 

Courses     are     offered 

Extension  Teaching 

Men  and 

Suitable  aca- 

both at  the  Univer- 

Women 

demic  credit 

sity  and  elsewhere 

or  certification 

The  normal  preparation  for  Columbia  College  and  Barnard  College  is  the  equivalent 
of  a  four -year  secondary-school  course.  The  schools  of  Political  Science,  Philosophy, 
Pure  Science,  and  Law  require  for  entrance  a  college  course  or  its  equivalent.  Two 
years  of  collegiate  work  are  prescribed  for  Teachers  College  and  for  the  degree  courses 
in  Architecture,  Music,  and  Design,  and,  while  the  minimum  requirements  do  not  at 
present  prescribe  it,  the  same  preparation  is  strongly  recommended  in  Medicine,  Mines, 
Engineering,  and  Chemistry. 

In  the  Summer  Session  and  Extension  Teaching  there  are  no  entrance  tests  for  non- 
matriculants,  but  before  being  registered  as  candidates  for  degrees  or  diplomas,  matric- 
ulants must  fulfil  the  entrance  requirements. 

The  program  of  studies  in  the  College  places  the  emphasis  on  the  quality  of  the 
student's  work  rather  than  upon  the  time  spent  in  residence,  and  it  is  so  arranged  as  to 
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make  it  possible  for  a  properly  qualified  student  to  complete  the  requirements  for  both 
the  Bachelor's  degree  and  for  any  of  the  professional  degrees  of  the  University  in  six 
years,  or,  in  some  cases,  in  a  shorter  period. 

Students  registered  as  candidates  for  non -professional  degrees  may  at  the  same  time 
receive  credit  toward  a  diploma  in  teaching  and  vice  versa. 

Bulletins  of  Information  regarding  any  one  of  these  courses  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  University,  and  further  information  will  be  furnished  on  request. 
A  complete  Catalogue,  issued  in  December  of  each  year,  is  sold  for  twenty-five  cents. 


o 
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Railroad  Rates 

The  Trunk  Line  Association  has  granted  to  those  who  attend  the 
Summer  Session  of  Columbia  University  the  rate  of  a  fare  and  one-third 
on  the  certificate  plan,  i.e.,  full  fare  going  and  one-third  fare  return- 
ing, to  those  who  have  paid  75  cents  or  upwards  for  their  going  journey. 
The  following  conditions  are  named: 

( 1 )  That  at  least  one  hundred  persons,  who  have  paid  fares  as  above 
and  hold  certificates  from  ticket  agents  at  starting  points  shall  be  in 
attendance ; 

(2)  Certificates  must  be  endorsed  by  the  Director  of  the  Summer 
Session  and  vis6d  by  the  Special  Agent,  who  will  be  in  attendance 
July  21,  in  the  office  of  the  director  of  the  Summer  Session,  Room  308, 
Library  building. 

Twenty-five  cents  will  be  collected  for  vise*  of  each  certificate. 

(3)  Going  tickets  will  be  sold  only  from  July  3  to  9.  Returning 
tickets  will  be  sold  not  later  than  August  18,  at  one-third  the  limited 
fare,  only  upon  the  presentation  of  certificate  duly  validated. 

Directions 

(a)  Pay  full  first-class  fare  and  obtain  certificate  (not  receipt)  from 
agent  at  starting  point,  allowing  30  minutes  for  preparation  of  cer- 
tificate. If  agent  is  not  supplied  with  certificates,  purchase  local  ticket 
to  station  where  such  certificate  may  be  secured.  Purchase  through 
ticket  when  certificate  is  secured ; 

(b)  Deposit  certificate  and  receipt  for  payment  of  tuition  fee  at  the 
office  of  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session,  Room  308,  Library,  on  or 
before  July  20; 

(c)  Certificates  will  be  vis£d  only  on  July  21  and  must  be  called  for 
promptly  on  that  date. 

These  directions  must  be  followed  implicitly  to  obtain  the  privilege  of 
reduced  fare : 

The  territory  of  the  Trunk  Line  Association  covers  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
the  northern  part  of  Virginia.  Students  coming  from  States  outside 
this  territory  should  buy  tickets  to  such  points  as  Buffalo,  Pittsburg, 
and  Washington,  and  obtain  certificates  for  reduced  return  fare  at  these 
points  over  roads  of  the  Trunk  Line  Association.  It  is  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  other  Passenger  Associations  will  also  grant  the  reduced 
rates. 
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